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Arr. lL.—1l. Norway and her Laplanders, in 1841; with a few 
Hints to the Salmon Fisher. By John Milford, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Murray. 1842. 

2. Two Summers in Norway. By the Author of the “ Angler 
in Ireland.” 1840, 


. Excursions in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden ; including 
Notices of the State of Public Opinion in those Countries, 
and Anecdotes of their Courts. By Robert Bremner, Esq., 
Author of “ Excursions into the Interior of Russia,’ &c. 
Colburn. 1840. 


4. Norway and the Norwegians. By R. G. Latham, Esq., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Bentley. 1840. 

. A Personal Narrative of a Journey through Norway, &c. 
By H. D. Inglis. Whittaker. 1837. 

. Journal of a Residence in Norway, during the Years 1834, 
1835, and 1836. By Samuel Laing, Esq. Longman, Rees, 
Orme, &e. 

7. Excursions in the North of Europe, through parts of Russia, 
Finland, Sweden, Denmark and Norway. By John Barrow, 
Esq. Murray. 1834. 


. Letters from the North of Europe; or a Journal of Travels 

in Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Russia, 
Prussia and Saxony. By Charles Boileau Elliott, Esq. 
Colburn and Bentley. 1832. 


From the earliest period of European history there appears to 
have been a kindred feeling of affection between the Britons 
and the Norsemen, and it is gratifying to both that this feeling 
still subsists ; that the present Norwegians look with a sort of 
paternal pride and affection upon a nation of their own blood, 
which has now risen to be the leader of civilization, and, when 
oceasion requires, alike victorious by sea and land. Their 
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general character and their manners, their moral and intellec- 
tual faculties, even their language, so long as that of the Britons 
continued to be a dialect of the Saxon, were similar to our own. 
Bold, brave and free, their pursuits were, in early times, as they 
still are, equally with our own, as far as their means go, adven- 
turous on the ocean and industrious on shore. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that an early and friendly 
intercourse should have sprung up and been strengthened, and 
continued to the present time, mcreased by the mutual advan- 
tages which commerce never fails to aflord,—a friendship that 
has suffered little interruption, except on one occasion, when in 
consequence of our quarrel with Denmark, owing to French 
intrigue, in 1807, it was deemed expedient that England should 
blockade the coast of Norway. 

The works which head this article relate mostly to the northern 
nations of Europe, but our remarks and notices on them will be 
confined to Norway, and to their opinions and descriptions of 
this romantic country, in aid of our own recollections and im- 
pressions, for we too have visited it more than once. Our object 
is to put the reader in possession of the grandeur of the scenery 
and the picturesque beauties of this interesting country,—to take 
a cursory view of its principal products for commerce or home 
consumption, and the condition of its inhabitants. 

The stern and romantic scenery of its mountains and lakes 
and cascades has been contrasted with Switzerland, and the 
prevailing opinion of travellers appears to be, that its manifold 
beauties, though somewhat of a less gigantic scale, are more 
varied and striking than those of that country. The list of the 
authors we have given, and it might be doubled, proves at least 
that Norway has its attractions, and that there are among the 
number of our summer tourists a few that think no more of run- 
ning over Sweden, Denmark and Norway, than the more beaten 
tracts of France, Spain and Italy: equally ready to turn their 
faces from the south to the less genial climes of the north. 

We are not sure however that a summer visit in this direction 
may not have its allurements which the other cannot boast of. 
The climate is temperate; the air clear, bracing and invigorating; 
and the country affords to the sportsman that scope for field 
exercise and amusement which is denied by the sultry suns and 
heated atmosphere of the south. Englishmen, however, will 
make their tours in some or other parts of the globe. “ Ours 
is a nation of travellers,’—says the poet Rogers,—“ and no 
wonder, when the elements, air, water, and fire, attend at our 
bidding to transport us from shore to shore. When the ship 
rushes into the deep, her track the foam of some mighty torrent, 
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and in three hours or less we stand gazing and gazed at among 
a foreign people. None want an excuse: if rich, they go to 
enjoy; if poor, to retrench ; if sick, to recover ; if studious, to 
learn; if learned, to relax from their studies.” 

The inventor of the steam-engine certainly never contem- 
plated a tithe of the purposes to which that wonderful piece of 
machinery has been, and yet will be applied, least of all perhaps 
that it should sweep us across the ocean at the rate of twelve 
or fourteen miles an hour, and forty or fifty miles on land. It 
required both time and thought to effect this, and the man who 
first applied it to a steam-boat is nearly forgotten. This was 
Jonathan Hulls, who, as early as the year 1737, received a 
patent from George II., and the frontispiece to his little treatise 
is a print of a steam-boat towing a large ship, with its smoking 
chimney, and a hawser from its stern. Three quarters of a 
century had passed before the Stanhopes, the Dalswintons, and 
the Fultons, were puzzling their brains without effect. Now, 
however, “ steam-boats,’ as Mr. Laing observes, “ are the mail 
coaches of the ocean, which deliver the traveller and his port- 
manteau on the other side of the North Sea, within twenty 
minutes of the appointed time, without more adventure and 
with considerably less trouble than if he were journeying in the 
coach from Charing Cross to Greenwich ; and he finds himself, 
with his hands in his breeches pocket, whistling along the quay 
at Gottenburg, before he is well aware that he has left his 
favourite corner in his old accustomed coftee-room, and has ac- 
tually accomplished a voyage across the salt seas.” 

We are great advocates for travelling, which we think no 
young man who can afford it ought to neglect. Every man 
who has once torn himself from his fireside, to visit foreign lands, 
feels that he has gained a more correct knowledge of men and 
things than all the reading of books can communicate. 

* Though sluggards deem it but a foolish chase, 
And marvel men should quit their easy chair, 
The toilsome way, and long, long league to trace : 
Oh! there is sweetness in the mountain air, 
And life, that bloated ease can never hope to share.” 

But our readers, we fear, will not give us much credit foi 
getting on our journey at either a rail-road or steam-boat pace. 
We will suppose, then, our northern voyager to have reached 
Gottenburg, and gone thence by steam to Christiania, the 
southern capital of Norway. If his object be to visit Drontheim 
(Tronyem), the northern capital, he may proceed in steamers 
that ply along the southern and western coasts, and thus obtain 
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a continued view of the majestic scenery that is presented by 
these bold and rugged coasts, broken into hundreds of deep 
inlets and thousands of rocks and islets, backed by lofty and 
stern mountains. These boats Mr. Milford found crowded with 
passengers, the society agreeable and lively, mixed with elegant 
Norwegian ‘ladies, and the whole arrangement excellent. 

If his intention be to proceed by land to any of the other 
three capitals, Christiansand on the south, Bergen on the west, 
or Tronyem on the north, he will have to provide himself, unless 
he means to act the pedestrian, with a pony for the use of his 
guide, and another to draw a little light carriage, known by the 
name of carriole. Mr. Bremner speaks of the “ delightful 
little carriole, the smartest thing ever mounted on wheels.” 

“We were assured,” says Mr. Barrow, “ that one of these 
little carriages would be the most comfortable as well as inde- 
pendent mode of trav elling.’ 

The cost, he says, of a carriole, with harness, is about five 
pounds, a trifling sum for what would, in any other country, 
from their appearance, be called elegant little carriages. “ The 
little Norwegian horses,” says Mr. Latham, “that even the 
Swedes prefer to their own, may be got for about six pounds 
each. Short and rough, and cream-coloured (in general), and 
very hardy and abstemious as to matters of fodder; their usual 
pace is a trot of about seven miles an hour. They are equally 
patient of the heat and the cold. To them oats are no necessa- 
ries.” “These Norwegian horses,” says Mr. Laing, “ are beyond 
all praise. They scamper down hill as steep as a house-roof, 
and in going up hill actually scramble. They make no objec- 
tion, if you have none, to any path, or any pace; they are the 
bravest of horse- kind.” And the Norwegian pony, as Mr. 
Bremner tells us, is one of the best little animals i in Europe, 
small, but fit for a great deal of work; fast goers, and very 
hardy in keep. 

Furnished thus with his carriole and a horse to draw it, and 
a pony for the guide, the traveller is prepared for a visit to the 
several interesting and beautiful scenes of nature which Mr. 
Elliott describes as “lying within reach in the almost unex- 
plored mountains of Norw ay; a tract of country which,” he says, 
“‘offers to the traveller not an isolated prospe ct, but a succession 
of richly varied landscapes, rivalling those of the Alps and the 
Himmalay a. 

The general aspect of Norway, indeed, is well described by 
Mr. Elliott and Mr. Barrow. The mountains, though not re- 
markable in their height, are peculiarly sublime and picturesque 
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by their broken and jagged summits, and precipitous sides. 
Sneehatte, or Snow Cap, is considered to be among the most 
lofty, measuring, according to Professor Esmark, 8,115 English 
feet, others are nearly as high, and several from 3,000 to 5,000 
feet. They are not met with in regular chains, but rise up in 
irregular rocky penne from those elevated parts of the 
country, known by the name of fi-elds, (the fells of the northern 
counties of England,) but on a much more entensive scale, and 
more wild and broken. The valleys by which they are skirted, 
and also indented, have clear streams of water falling down into 
the great rivers that flow from north to south through the most 
fertile parts of the country. The chief of these are the Lougen, 
which rises not far from Drontheim, and the Glommen, near 
Roraas. The former expands into a beautiful lake, called the 
Myosen; a splendid sheet of water, in length about ninety, and 
its breadth varying from one to twelve or fourteen, miles; its 
shores skirted with rich and beautiful scenery, interspersed with 
farm-houses, grain fields and pasture. A steam-vessel within 
these few years has been plying upon it. 

The G mmen rises out of a small lake, and forms in its 
course the large Oresund lake ; then flowing nearly parallel to 
the Lougen, which it joins, after passing Kongsvinger, at a little 
distance to the northward of Christiania, and these united waters 
flow into the sea at Frederickstadt, after a course of more than 
300 miles. Several other rivers flow into the sea on the southern 
coast; and along the whole of the western coast are mountain 
streams that terminate mostly in the fiords (fiorths or firths), or 
fall in cascades, of many hundred feet, pouring down from the 
precipitous sides of the mountains ; two of which are particu- 
larly mentioned by travellers, the Reikenfoss and Voringfoss, 
the first pouring forth a broad stream of 450, and the latter of 
900 feet. To use the words of one of the travellers, “ few 
countries present such sublime natural scenery; its numerous 
lakes and rivers, its magnificent cascades, its boundless forests 
and solitary wilds, where silence seems to brood eternally ; its 
terrific precipices; its smiling valleys, and its towering Alps 
covered with eternal snow,— impress the mind of the traveller 
always with admiration, and often with awe.” 

The fiords give a peculiar character to the sea-coast of Nor- 
way. The Scotch have borrowed the name in their firths, but 
nothing else; being few and small in comparison with those 
splendid inlets of the sea, which sometimes run from a hundred 
to three hundred miles into the interior, to receive the rivers or 
lakes that flow into them. The rocky spurs of the mountains, 
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composed of rugged masses of gneiss and granite, torn from 
their sides, and split into a thousand wild promontories, sepa- 
rate the fiords from each other. The havoc and devastation 
which distinguish, in a peculiar manner, the whole coast of 
Norway, are “supposed by geologists to have been occasioned 
by a gradual erosion, an eating away, of the earthy part of the 
mountains, leaving the stony fragments, of gneiss, slate, and 
eranite, scattered in irregular masses, as we now find them along 
the whole coast; and this is supposed to have been effected by 
the strong w este rly winds and currents; but we suspect that 
the numerous streams from the interior, whether falling from the 
mountain summits in noble cascades, or joining more placidly 
the fiords, have been no mean aids in these operations. But as 
geologists make no difficulty in heaving up mountains from the 
“vasty deep,” why may we not suppose that the fractured frag- 
ments comprising the promontories and islands of the fiords have 
been the result of one or more of these fearful catastrophes. 

Mr. Barrow performed a journey from Bergen to Tideven 
by crossing all the intermediate promontories and fiords, a 
journey that few have been disposed to undertake, owing to its 
inconvenience, fatigue, and some degree of peril. He had fifteen 
different sets of boatmen; he had to ship, unship, and remove 
the wheels of his carriole, thirty different times ; his sole object 
being to view to advantage one of the grandest scenes in nature, 
the stern and rugged faces, continually varying, of the moun- 
tain range, the cataracts tumbling down them, and the huge 
fragments that had evidently formed at some remote period a 
part of them. 

“ We were highly satisfied,” says Mr. Barrow, “ with this un- 
usual route, though atte nnded with hard fare and much fatigue ; 
but to have seen those lovely lakes and stupendous mountain 
precipices, and to have witnessed the conduct of the honest 
boatmen, of whom we had not fewer, for crossing the fiords, 
than sixty, was well worth any sacrifice of the kind. They were 
a fine sample of the human animal--active, powerful and robust; 
never indeed did I witness so much good nature, such constant 
cheerfulness, such willingness to oblige, and such perfect con- 
tentment, as they invariably displayed.” 

The following extract from Mr. Elliott gives a true description 
of the Tersen, one of the Norwegian fiords, which may indeed 
serve for all of them. , 


‘«« The grandeur of the scenery cannot soon be forgotten. The fiord 
runs up from the Northern Ocean, for two hundred miles, through 
valleys flanked by mountains varying in height, inclination and fertility. 
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Here a chain of hills, and there a grand solitary peak loses its summit 
in the clouds, or exhibits above them an unsullied crown of snow. 
Hundreds of cascades fall into the clear waters of the fiord. Neither 
men, nor domestic animals, are to be seen for miles together. All is 
wild as beautiful, and beautiful as sublime. 

“There is perhaps nothing which strikes a northern traveller more 
than the singular transparency of the waters ; and the further he pene- 
trates into arctic regions the more forcibly is his attention riveted to 
this fact. At a depth of twenty fathoms, or a hundred and twenty 
feet, the whole surface of the ground is exposed to view. Beds com- 
posed entirely of shells, sand lightly sprinkled with them, and sub- 
marine forests, present through the clear medium new wonders to the 
unaccustomed eye. It is stated by de Capel Brooke, and fully con- 
firmed by my observations in Norway, that sometimes in the fiords 
of Nordland the sea is transparent to a depth of four or five hundred 
feet; and that when a boat passes over subaqueous mountains, whose 
summits rise above that (bottom?) line, but whose bases are fixed in 
an unfathomable abyss, the visual illusion is so perfect, that one who 
has gradually in tranquil progress over the surface ascended wonder- 
ingly the rugged steep, shrinks back with horror as he crosses the 
vertex, under an impression that he is falling headlong down the 
precipice.” 

The great feature of the country, the mountains, the fi-elds, 
the endless forests of firs, the innumerable lakes and rivers, with 
their frequent cascades, are more strongly marked in Norway 
than in most countries, Switzerland not excepted. On every 
river may be seen water-mills, worked by over or under-shot 
wheels, as occasion may require, mostly for sawing timber, but 
also for grinding corn, beans, or peas. Nothing can be more 
pleasing or picturesque than these mills, and the little cottages 
adjoining; the noise of the foaming stream dashing over the 
jagged rocks, and the interspersed shrubberies of aspen, juniper, 
and wild ash, forming altogether such a picture as a Rysdale or 
a Constable would have delighted to paint. Timber indeed may 
be considered as the staple and most essential product of the 
land. It serves for all their buildings, their furniture, their agri- 
cultural implements, their carts and carrioles. It is exported in 
great quantities for masts of ships, spars, and deals. Great 
Britain, we believe, is their best customer for fir timber. It 
consists of two kinds, the white and the red, the produce of the 
pinus sylvestris and the pinus abies, or Scotch fir. The spruce 
pine also grows here. 

The elm, the beech, the poplar, the larch, the elder and the 
yew are commonly met with, and the cherry tree may be seen 
to grow almost wild, and bears fruit abundantly. The dried 
leaves of the birch are among the winter fodder for the cattle. 
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In the various products of cultivation, wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
beans, peas and flax are conspicuously seen In almost every 
farm, ‘together with large crops of potatoes. From this root 
Norwegians distil an ardent spirit called finkel, which is ocea- 
sionally improved by the admixture of a little wheat or barley, 

the manufacture of which every peasant is allowed to have 
a pirat still on his premises. This ardent spirit, however, is 
an article confined to home consumption, as none but a Norwe- 
gian can relish it. 

But the chief article of export, next to timber, is fish, and 
there is not probably in the world a sea that is more teeming 
with various kinds than the coast of Norway, though indeed all 
the northern coast abounds with these valuable animals for the 
use of man. The three genera that are the most in request for 
this purpose are the different species of cod, the salmon, and 
the herring; all of them most valuable for domestic uses , and 
for commerce. The cod is caught generally in the sea, which 
is also the case with regard to herrings, but the salmon is 
taken in all the rivers of Nor way that communicate with the 
sea through the fiords. The cod, according to Pennant, is 
chiefly found in great swarms between the 50° and 66° of lati- 
tude; but we may safely go for them much higher, even beyond 
the 71°, which is that of North Cape. We are assured by one 
of our contributors that he partook of a cod-fish sixty- -three 
pounds weight, caught off Hakluit’s Headland, in 80° latitude, 
which the late (then Captain) Sir Isaac Coffin not only par took, 
but busied himself in the capture. They swarm about Spitz- 
bergen. 

The great scene, however, of the Norwegian sea fishery is 
round the Lofodin islands, in lat. 68°. It is carried on under 
strict regulations, the fis shing-ground being divided into as many 
stations as there are companies, each marked out on the shore, 
so that no interference may take place with each other. It is 
said that about 3000 boats are annually employed on this fishery, 
accompanied by 120 or 130 tenders, and that the number of men 
employed is not less than 15,000. The chief produce consists of 
the cod-fish, which is either dried or salted, and of the oil ex- 
tracted from the liver and the roe. The herring fishery succeeds 
to this, and is equally, if not still more important, both for export 
and home consumption, as we shall presently show. Besides 
these three great fisheries, there are others of a local nature in 
all the fiords, where cod, whiting, haddocks, mackrel aud floun- 
ders are eaught for sale and daily consumption, and lobsters in 
immense quantities sent weekly to the London market, more 
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especially from Laurvig, where many thousands are monthly 
shipped for that market; and rock oysters are also taken in 
creat abundance from Stavanger to Bergen. 

But of the herring fishery we have received a communication 
from the spot, which may be interesting. The fisheries of 
Norway are in fact becoming so far of importance, as to have 
occasioned considerable uneasiness to some of the Scotch fish- 
eries ; so much indeed, that they sent a person in the spring of 
last year to Norway to examine and report on the subject. In 
April, 1842, he writes from Egger Sound: “There are but few 
spring fish (salmon) in this country; indeed none that could 
reach London before the beginning of June, and these, although 
of wapping size, not in great numbers before the end of that 
month, at least they could not be in London before then. No 
doubt, however, but a quantity of the finest and largest fish will 
be sent to London both in ice and smoked, and must of course 
hurt the market for our Scotch fish. 1 may mention, that from 
Christiansand to this place seem to be the best salmon fisheries 
in this country, and only to be feared in your market. Salmon 
might be sent from the south coast in April, May, and June, 
which would be ruinous to the best Scotch fishery for large 
salmon; but the north of Norway could not send salmon before 
July, which would greatly interfere with the small salmon (grilses) 
of Scotland from July to September.” 

From the same quarter we have a very curious account of the 
herring fishery, which proves its great importance to Norway. 
He says the quantity of herrings killed annually between the 
Naze and Bergen will average 500,000 barrels, exclusive of those 
caught to the southward of Bergen. At Stavanger alone, in 
1842, were caught 200,000 barrels, sent almost entirely to the 
Russian markets, all caught between the Ist January and Ist 
March. Of these winter-caught fish, a large quantity is used 
in the country. We are told that each barrel contains 480 to 
500 fish, which on an average of 500,000 barrels, will make the 
number of fishes amount to the enormous multitude of two 
hundred and forty-five millions. If we reckon a herring to mea- 
sure nine inches by one, it may be seen by calculation, that this 
quantity swimming, one deep, would make a compact stream of 
a mile and quarter in length, by half a milein width. The price 
of the winter-caught fish is about 4s. a barrel ; if pickled, from 
Ys. to 11s. per barrel. The summer-caught fish are sold at 22s. 
to 44s. per barrel, and are eaten only by the higher classes. If 
the former were admitted at a low duty, our informant says it 
would prove injurious to the Scotch herrings, which sell at a 
pound or a guinea a barrel, 
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We are informed that the quantities exported for five years 


were as follows :— 
Barrels. 


In 1832 556,175 
1833 : 619,290 
1834 ir Toth 581,217 
1835 —— ‘ 452,902 
1836 about : , 300,000 

The principal markets are : 

Stockholm . . , 50,000 

Gottenburg 60,000 

Other Swedish ports ~ « ote Sie 

Petersburg . * ‘ 50,000 

Riga. .. ‘ 80,000 

Leibau, Pernau, and Revel . 30,000 

Konigsberg . . = 30,000 

Dantzic . . . ‘ : 30,000 

Stettin . .. ‘ 80,000 

And Rostock . 20,000 


At the same time at Dantzic only 12,000 barrels of British fish 
were brought to market. Their exports, therefore, of herrings for 
the foreign markets may be taken at 450,000 barrels annually. 

These are interests of deep moment to her finances, to which 
Norway may be jealous of admitting foreigners. She is how- 
ever liberal enough to have invited, for some years past, several 
of our countrymen to exercise the enjoyment ‘of fly-fishing, and 
with what success we are now about to show our readers. We 
do not mean by fly-fishing the sport as it was deemed to be, and 
so eagerly pursued, by the late Dr. Wollaston, Sir Humphry 
Davy, and Sir Francis Chantrey, and is still so by Mr. Penn, 
who has so graphically described the pleasure of hooking some 
tiny trout in a muddy stream ; our Norway anglers aim at “nobler 
came—but we shall introduce one of them to our readers, and 
let him speak for himself. 

The author of “Two Summers in Norway,” who is also the 
author of the “ Angler in Ireland,” is a true disciple of honest 
Isaac Walton, and fe was a Triton among minnows ; but our 
Irish friend, as we presume him to be, is nothing less than a 
whale among Tritons. He begins his exploits of “Two Sum- 
mers in Norway” with a lament that no one has undertaken to 
put forward the piscatorial capabilities of this northern region. 
He laments the meagre information, not only as regards the 
piscatorial capabilities, but also the geological and the pictu- 
resque features of a country, which yet in all these respects is 
usually believed (and with justice) to be one of the most inte- 
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resting within reach of the tourist and the angler. However, we 
hall pass over the geological and the picturesque feelings of 
our angler,—-for we could only so distinguish him when we took 
up his book, as he does not favour us with his name,—which 
however we have since discovered to be Belton. We most 
readily attend him under any name to the scene of his pisca- 
torial exploits ; stopping with him a moment at para to 
introduce a pleasing anecdote which he records of Louis Philippe 
and the good old lady, well known to Norwegian travellers, all 
of whom, as our angler says, on arriving at Tronyem, speak of 
Mrs. Homberg as a wonderful old lady, 


“Who has kept lodgings for more than half a century; and though 
upwards of eighty, still retains a green old age. The stranger will 
meet with every attention and reasonable comfort at her house. She 
had the honour of accommodating the present ruler of France, Louis 
Philippe, during his expatriation in the early times of the French Re- 
volution ; and she has this summer (1839) received from him a very 
handsome musical clock, through the hands of the French scientific 
expedition lately sent to the north. It may be imagined how much 
the good old lady was gratified by this royal recollection of the treat- 
ment he had experienced at her house: and all the time I was there, 
its tunes were kept almost incessantly playing for the amusement of 
her numerous friends, that called to see, and admire it. Such useless 
elegances as musical clocks are very rare articles at Tronyem; where 
the ornamental is obliged to give place to the strictly useful.” 

From Tronyem northwards, about seventy or eighty miles 
brought our angler to the Namsen, a river which flows into the 
Folden Fiord, in lat. 64° 30’, having its rise in two lakes near 
the Lapland frontier. He had passed in his way several good 
trout streams, too insignificant, however, for him to give them a 
thought. 

“| was now,” he says, “ fairly installed upon the Namsen, within 
two degrees of the arctic circle. All my fears of the impracticability 
of reaching it, or of breaking my rods, or of losing the most important 
part of my baggage, were at an end: all my misgivings that I might 
find the river already pre-occupied, or, after all, not worthy of its 
fame, had most happily vanished. Not a single angler had been heard 
of; and when I looked upon the broad crystal flood that rushed by 
my gaard, I confessed at once that it was the king of salmon rivers 
that had ever greeted my eye.” 

It is a remarkable fact, though owing no doubt to the granite 
and gneiss, and soil, that after the snows have melted, and even 
after heavy rains, the Norwegian rivers and the fiords become 
perfectly clear. The Namsen, it appears, partakes also of this 
character, and clears in a few hours; and “ happy is the fisher- 
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man,” says the disciple of Walton, “that is ready on its banks 
to attack the shoals of greedy salmon that are then sure to rush 
up into flooded streams.” 

We must omit his piscatorial instructions,-- how to cast the 
line, manage the fly, and gaff the fish, with various other points 
essential to the perfection “of the art, ‘the correctness of which, 
from the successful result of his practice, will not be called in 
question. 

“ Before five o'clock, on the morning of the 15th July, 1837, I first 
threw my line upon the waters of the Namsen, a day never to be for- 
gotten in my piscatory annals. ‘The river seemed to be in perfect 
order ; and I had put on a most captivating fly, prepared for the occa- 
sion by Martin Kelly, of a size I should nowhere else have dreamed 
of using even in March. What was to be its success? I was not long 
left in suspense ; for within a quarter of an hour after leaving the bank, 
at the head of the first stream, in the midst of the breaking water, I 
saw a large circle, and at the same moment felt I had firmly hooked a 
good fish. After three quarters of an hour of most splendid sport, 
the fish was successfully gaffed, and laid on the green sward. The 
hook was scarcely extracted from his mouth, when he was accurately 
weighed, and proved to be a trifle over twenty-eight pounds, exactly 
the w eight of the largest salmon I had ever before caught.” 

‘None but a brother angler can appreciate my feelings at this suc- 
cess of my first essay on the Namsen : it seemed at once to justify all 


I had heard of its reputation. I afterwards rose four fish; two of 


which I killed without any great difficulty: each of them ‘weighed 
fourteen pounds.” 

‘I then came to my favourite pool above Moe, where I had scarcely 
begun to fish, when I hooked, and killed, after great sport, a beautiful 
fish, weighing twenty-six pounds; and shortly afterwards, in the lower 
part of the same pool, I killed another of fourteen pounds. It was now 
eleven o'clock, and I therefore, out of compassion to my men, proposed 
giving up; but in rowing across the pool for that purpose, I hooked a 
fine salmon of eighteen pounds, which I landed, after a long struggle, 
by the glorious twilight of an arctic midnight.” 


This successful commencement was too cheering not to be 
sanguinely followed up. Accordingly 

“The next day,” he says, “1 went to the beautiful pool below 
Resszeter, which, from its surly proprietor, we called Jacob’s Pool ; 
and here I rose twelve fish within a couple of hours; six of them I 
lost by what I thought ill luck, as much as ill management. One I 
then believed, and still believe, to be the largest I ever hooked: he 
was lying on the verge of a sunken ledge, immediately beyond which 
the water is said to be fifty feet deep. The instant he took the fly he 
plunged head foremost into the crystal depth, like a whale ‘ sounding,’ 
and cut my line against the edge of the rock. From the good view 
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we had of his enormous length and breadth, and the whirlpool he 
caused in his descent, we were all convinced he could not be under 
fifty pounds, probably more.” 

Thus encouraged on another day, he says,— 

“| killed five, which, together, weighed 117 pounds, an extraordinary 
average; and I besides rose seven others of at least equal calibre. 
One, the biggest (of twenty-four pounds), being hooked foul, gave me 
great trouble to land.” 


Again,— 
“ | had good sport, for although I only killed four salmon, weighing 


seventy pounds, I hooked and played, and almost landed several 
others of the first class.” 

Again, on the following day, he tells us— 

“ On my way down to Fossland, I enjoyed the best day’s sport that 
this visit to the Namsen afforded. I rose twenty-five fish, of which 
I killed six, weighing together 122 pounds: but played besides several 
others of great size, which eventually escaped.” 

On another occasion, our piscator modestly observes,— 

* These last few days had given me some idea of what salmon 
fishing may be on this glorious river. Although the weather was ex- 
tremely unfavourable, there was not a single day that I did not hook 
many fish considerably over thirty pounds; and if I had not been 
either unlucky, or inexpert to the highest degree (I dare not say which), 
I might have caught each day more than double the amount that 
appears on my list.” 

But at Elbow Pool his skill was fairly put to the test :— 

* Here a fish rose, evidently of great size, but unfortunately missed 
the fly ; and although I tried two or three other beautiful deceptions, 
I could not induce it to stir again, until an irresistible red fly of Evatt’s, 
tempted it to its destruction. Yet even then it took not the fly into 
its mouth, but by good luck I struck the barbed steel into the muscle 
of the pectoral fin, which afforded as good a hold, though of course 
not so much command over the fish, as if it had been fixed in the 
jaw. For the first ten minutes the monster was highly indignant of 
the guile ; shooting up and down and athwart the stream, with a speed 
extremely difficult to follow, for to attempt to curb him at the first 
was entirely out of question. 

* At length, however, by what appeared to myself and the boatman 
to be dextrous handling, I succeeded in steering him past all danger 
into a deep still pool, where I bore upon him with my whole strength, 
and, after several ineffectual struggles, brought him near enough to be 
gafled. In a few seconds more it was weighed; when it proved to be 
over forty pounds, the heaviest I have ever killed on this or on any 
other river, 

‘When I saw the huge creature stretched upon the shore, with his 
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deep, thick flanks, and enormously powerful tail and fins, I could 
scarcely comprehend how I had, in so short a time, baffled his utmost 
strength in his native element. For, notwithstanding it was hooked 
foul, my servant ascertained by his watch, that the fish was landed in 
exactly half an hour, from the moment of being hooked. 

“ From a rock that advanced as near to the fall as I could possibly 
penetrate, I rose an immense fish in the very breakers, I am quite 
confident not less than forty pounds in weight. It was, without doubt, 
the wildest spot in which I ever hooked a large fish; and he proved 


the wildest of his tribe. He plunged at once into the very centre of 


the cataract, apparently with an intention of sounding its lowest 
depths ; my line was nearly run out, yet I scarcely knew where the 
fish was, when I suddenly saw him springing amidst the foaming surge, 
more than 100 yards from me. 

“ He next made the most desperate efforts to escape into the 
lower pool, whither I could not follow him, except by shooting a rapid 
of so perilous a character, that I preferred holding him by main force, 
notwithstanding all his struggles. I expected each instant that some 
part of my rod or line would break ; but so good was my tackle, that 
it bore the enormous pressure upon it without giving way ; and I had 
already brought the monster some distance up the violent stream, and 
he was showing evident symptoms of weakness, when after half an 
hour’s most splendid play, the hook came out of his mouth, and he 
escaped,” 

This fly-fishing for salmon is so superior to any thing we 
have met (and we have not given a tenth part of his operations), 
that we are unwilling to abridge information that may induce 
others of our countrymen to visitthe Namsen. One indeed has 
recently availed himself of Mr. Belton’s knowledge, Mr. Mil- 
ford, who says he had glorious sport, killing upwards of 100 
pounds of salmon; but the appearance of a cobbe, or seal, mars 
at once the angler’s enjoyment-—“ the glimpse of a seal clears 
the river.” 

Mr. Belton winds up in stating what he knows of the law as 
regards fishing, and it is time we should also wind up. 

‘From the best information I could obtain in Christiania, I believe 
that, according to law, angling is on the same footing as shooting, 
which is perfectly unrestricted throughout Norway. was assured 
by the highest authority, that no one can prevent any other from 
fishing in a boat, or even from landing, except upon inclosed and cul- 
tivated ground. But, though I believe this be the undoubted law of 
the kingdom, the bénders have established a law among themselves to 
which the stranger must, for his own sake, pay some deference.” 


We cannot take leave of our cheerful and good-humoured 
angler without admiration of his dexterity in hooking and gaft- 
ing such a multitude of fine fish, by which he has afforded a 
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practical illustration and example of the moral apothegm of 
Horace :— 
“ Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci.” 

Following up the expectation of meeting also the utile dulci, in 
tracing other matters which Norway may afford, we arrive at the 
pursuits of the sportsman with his dogs and his a Rg of 
a more active and fatiguing nature, and probably yielding less 
pleasure and amusement than the quiet and solitary angler re- 
ceives, while watching in silent but anxious patience the nsing of 
a devoted fish. Norway, however, is by no means the country 
for a sportsman in the small way. The finest bird she has to 
produce for the table is the cock of the woods, the caper-kailzie, 
but this, by inhabiting the fir forests, acquires in its flesh a tur- 
pentine flavour. Black cock and grouse are not scarce, and 
snipes and woodecocks are plentiful in the season. The golden 
plover is often seen in large flocks, and so is the fieldfare. The 
carrion crow is common enough, and the white or grey one, 
which is usually called the Royston crow. Hawks and eagles are 
met with in the mountainous parts of the fi-elds, and the small 
birds, as finches and sparrows, in the valleys, but not abundant. 
With regard to hawks, Mr. Milford met with a person in the 
steam vessel who, in the course of conversation, informed him 
he had been sent to Norway by Prince Alexander, second son 
of the King of Holland, the Duke of Leeds, and some other 
English gentlemen, a distance of 700 or 800 miles, to Jerken, 
on the Dovre-fi-eld, for the sole purpose of capturing Norwe- 
gian hawks. In the course of a month he expected to capture 
half a dozen of these falcons. He had with him some live 
pigeons for this purpose, brought all the way from Amsterdam, 
to be carried to the highest mountain pass in Norway. The 
pigeon is chained to the ground as the decoy, and by means of 
a trap or net the hawk is captured. This person has been 
faleoner to Lord Bernard for twenty years, and was now em- 
pores by a hawking society in Holland. The eider duck can 

ardly be reckoned as a species of game; nor can ducks, 
divers and auks in myriads be so considered. The eider duck 
abounds among the rocky islets of the fiords, and its down is 
exported as a great luxury. Among the quadrupeds, the bear, 
the wolf, the lynx, and the fox, are the only troublesome ones 
of the predatory kind; but of late years, through the increased 
exertions of the native sportsmen, they have greatly decreased, 
and are no longer, as they once were, considered formidable. 
The preservation of the useful domestic animals gave a spur to 
the exertions of the peasantry to destroy them. 
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The elk is an animal now rarely seen, and is under such pro- 
tection as the owners of the fi-eld or the forest where it some- 
times appears can give to it. Mr. Inglis was shown one by his 
We 4 near Osterdalen, but is not quite certain whether they 
1ad not mistaken the red deer, now extremely scarce, for this 
majestic animal, 

‘he reindeer is a more frequent inhabitant of the fi-eld, which 
furnish an ample supply of its favourite moss, the lichen range- 
Serinus. 

Norway has also the red-deer, but not in great numbers, 
Hares, rabbits, rats and mice, are the natives of almost every 
country ; and Norway is frequently visited by that extraordi- 
nary little mouse, the lemming (mus lemmus), of whose migra- 
tions many of the stories that have been told are too wonderful 
to obtain implicit belief; and yet most of them may be said 
to be generally, though not perhaps circumstantially true. 
We take one from de Capell Brooke, which he had from Mr. 
Broder Knudtzon, who was himself an eye-witness of what he 
is said to have related. Mr. Knudtzon is not unknown to us, 
and from his great respectability and intelligence we can im- 
plicitly believe what he did say to be true. These creatures, it 
may be observed, march through a country in immense masses, 
like the locusts in other countries, and like them devour all that 
comes before them, allowing nothing to impede their progress, 
not even the largest rivers. 

* On arriving at the edge of the water, the foremost advance, and 
swimming across, form a kind of floating, or, to use a military phrase, 
complete pontoon bridge ; the head of each supported by the hinder 
part of that before it. When a communication is thus formed between 
the shores, the remainder of the army pass rapidly over the backs of 
the supporters, and gain the opposite shore. Strange as this may 
seem, the contrivances which naturalists agree are resorted to both by 
the marmot and grey squirrel for the purpose of crossing rivers, appear 
as extraordinary, though well authenticated ; and what has thus been 
mentioned concerning the lemming will, I doubt not, be received with 
attention by those who have made natural history more particularly 
their study, and can the better judge of the extraordinary instinct and 
sagacity of the animal creation.” 


The mineral products of Norway are not to be included 
among the principal exports, but are of considerable value as 
administering to ie domestic purposes. The ores they supply 
are silver, copper and iron. A silver mine is to be found near 
Konigsberg, and of this we have an account by Mr. Bremner. 
He seems to have been somewhat disappointed in not finding 
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what he had been looking for, namely, some “ huge yawning 
pits with ropes and pulleys, creaking in full activity, as at other 
mines ;’—*‘ but silver,” he tells us, “ nestles not in such vulgar 
beds, nor is it to be won by such rude courtship.” No, he says, 
the scene is mysteriously quiet, and the opening of the shaft 
nothing more than a small archway cut out of the side of the 
rock. At the extremity of a long horizontal passage the mouth 
of a perpendicular shaft appears, the descent of which is by a 
ladder, also nearly perpendicular, followed by a second and 
third, a mode of travelling backwards through a funnel four 
times as deep as the cross of St. Paul’s is high ;—dark, we sup- 
pose, and disagreeable enough. 


“ At times,” he says, “‘ we became giddy with the uniformity, and this 
perilous feeling was increased by the loud shouts of the workmen from 
point to point, as well as by the noise of the buckets, which, though in- 
visible, were thundering up and down the slides close to the ladders. 
On reaching the bottom, we discovered that the funnel we had been de- 
scending is itself the mine. The silver in fact occupies a mere slen- 
der vein, which they hunt and follow with the shaft wherever it 
wanders. It was at first horizontal, and is at present going down to 
the centre of the earth ; but may soon take some other bend, or dis- 
appear altogether.” 


This is not a very lucid account of the mine; but Mr. Brem- 
ner was about to flatter himself he had performed a great feat. 


“We now began,” he says, “to feel as if we had performed some 
feat that we might be proud of, but our boasting was checked by the 
information that ladies-—-English ladies too—had visited the mines, 
and accomplished as much as we had.” 


We gather from this statement, that native silver only is 
found running in the veins of the granite sides of the shaft ; 
sometimes in threads or resembling net-work, and sometimes 
found in lumps; for he says, the largest piece of silver ever 
found weighed 409 marks, and was valued at 600J. sterling. 
This mine it seems has been wrought more than 200 years. 

A lead mine, containing silver, is said to be found at Jarls- 
berg, but is not worked. Copper ores exist in various parts of 
the northern district; one mine, if not more, is worked near the 
town of Roraas, which Mr. Barrow found in full play. He 
says,— 

“In about an hour I reached the largest mine, called the Storwartz, 
being in the brow of the mountain named Storvold Grube, at an ele- 
vation of 3068 feet above the sea. * * * ‘The entrance into the 
mine is by an adit of long and easy descent from the external orifice ; 
so gradual, indeed, that carts are driven up and down to and from the 
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farthest extremity, which is said to be not Jess than 450 Norse tl 
fathoms from the entrance, or 2800 English feet nearly; the greatest to 
breadth in any one part is 190 fathoms, or about 1170 feet ; the height 
of the passage is seldom less than six or eight feet, and frequently P 
twelve or fifteen ; and the depth of earth to daylight, at the extremity 
of the mine, is stated to be forty-three fathoms, or upwards of 260 feet. ps 
At a short distance from hence is the largest shaft, to which the ore 





is conveyed in carts from the spot where it is blasted, and hoisted up in al 

barrels to the surface by means of a large water wheel of thirty-six ca 

feet in diameter. vii 

* The ore is the sulphuret of copper, very ponderous and massive ; 
the matrix chlorite slate, in which are imbedded multitudes of garnet P 

crystals, most of them, however, imperfect, and, the foreman told me, uM 

incapable of taking a polish, the correctness of which I proved in oy 

London, I also procured some beautiful specimens of amianthus or sa 

i asbestos, of a clear shining whiteness, resembling fibres of the finest for 
H silk. The Storvartz mine is said to have been worked for a period of th 
ne | more than 120 years; and the two others, between Roraas and Edja, on 
i ; about seventy years ; but the oldest mine in Norway is, I believe, the nit 
F celebrated silver mine of Kénigsberg, which they say has been worked | 
upwards of 200 years. The number of workmen permanently em- It 

ployed in the whole establishments at Storvartz, Roraas and Edja, cor 

was stated to be between four and five hundred, but during the sum- ove 

mer months they give employment also to two or three hundred boys of 

i in addition. of 
“ For some time past this mining concern scarcely repaid the ex- cat 
penses of working; but I understand it is now doing very well for the tell 

shareholders, the profits arising from it being considerable. It is lux 

evident that the town of Roraas is entirely supported by the working har 
of the copper mines in the neighbourhood.” = 

oc 

Even so high up as Alten, in latitude 70°, a copper mine has not 
‘ for many years been worked, chiefly by a company of London sub 
merchants, who used to send out annually a ship to bring away . 
the ores to be smelted at Swansea, and the same ship carried cra 

back utensils, clothing, &c. for the workmen, but of late years lity 

the ores have been smelted on the spot and the copper con- be 

veyed to the French market. Mr. Barrow says the climate is pre 

cold but healthy, and the native workmen are described as ' 
tractable, industrious, and laborious. The mines were sufli- 1 

ciently successful to induce a resident population, and Alten tior 

became a little town. We believe, however, that the returns of of 
' late have been so scanty that it is not improbable the present peo 
concern will be given up. by 
The iron mines are numerous, and generally in the southern acq 

parts ; the two principal ones are those of Arendal and Kra- on 
gerne. Magnetic iron ore is frequently found in beds of gneiss, larg 
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the most abundant mineral that exists in the country, the next 
to it being granite and slate. It is manufactured into bar and 
plate iron, and partially exported, but a great portion of it is 
required for agricultural implements, mills, and domestic pur- 
oses. 

. It is now time we should say a few words on the government 
and the general condition of the bulk of the people; and we 
cannot do better than begin with Mr. Elliott’s account of his 
visit to the storthing. 


“ The storthing, or parliament, is convoked every third year. It 
imposes taxes, regulates the courts, and audits the public accounts. 
The king has a veto; but this can be exercised only twice on the 
same proposition from the storthing ; so that if that body pass an act 
for the third time, it becomes law, malgré le roi. In fact, therefore, 
the power of the king, when opposed to that of the people, extends 
only to the protraction of the period of a law’s first operation to the 
ninth year, or the meeting of the third representative body. 

“ The storthing is now sitting. I have just been to the assembly. 
It presents a curious spectacle. Some of the members are dressed in 
coarse woollen cloth, like blanketting, with hair hanging profusely 
over the shoulders, broad brimmed hats of various shapes, and boots 
of acertain size. ‘The whole costume, as well as their humble mode 
of speaking, or rather reading their opinions, attests the unsophisti- 
cated simplicity of these worthy sons of our northern ancestry. They 
tell a tale of days once known in England before the progress of 
luxury had introduced abuses which call for a corrective hand; the 
hand of a moderate, judicious and Christian reform, After the labours 
of the day, the members all dine together in a large room on the first 
floor of the hotel in which I lodge. The table is laid out neatly, but 
not sumptuously, and decorated with flowers, a simple and beautiful 
substitute for the silver ornaments of more luxurious countries. 

“ The constitution is purely democratic. Abhorrence of an aristo- 
cracy is carried to such an extent that only three of the ancient nobi- 
lity are left in Norway; and their titles will die with them, or with 
their sons. Moral excellence is hereafter to form the only distinetion 
between man and man. The established form of religion is Lutheran, 
nor are there many sectarians.” 


The construction of their parliament, the manner of its elec- 
tion, the qualifications, the character, and the moral excellence 
of its members, are sufficient to secure the liberties of the 
people. These are always chosen from the classes best suited 
by their education, their position in the country, and their 
acquaintance with the electors, the choice falling in most cases 
on men skilled in the law, magistrates, bankers, merchants, 
large land-holders, proprietors of forests and fisheries. The 
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members are chosen by electors, who are themselves elected for 
the purpose, chiefly burghers and land-holders. A voter for an 
elector must be possessed of property of the value of 150 
dollars, and his age not under twenty-five years. None are 
eligible to become a representative under rs years of age, 
who have not resided ten years in Norway, and who hold any 
situation in the government. With such a parliament so 
chosen, Norway may be called a democracy in all but the name. 

All the travellers, Laing, Bremner, and Barrow, accord with 
Elliott in their description of the sober and decorous behaviour 
of the members of this national parliament, and some of them 
hint, that a profitable example might be taken from it by cer- 
tain other parliaments of much higher pretensions than the 
humble Norwegian storthing. This national assembly is chosen 
every three years, and only once assembled in three years. An 
extraordinary storthing may be convened by the king, but its 
acts must be confirmed by the next regular meeting. Any bill 
that passes through three successive storthings becomes the 
law of the land, without the royal assent. One of the remark- 
able instances of this was the bill for the abolition of hereditary 
nobility and primogeniture. The king could not interfere to 
prevent the bill from passing, as it did, in the early part of the 
third session. Norway is in fact a complete democracy. When 
the reconstruction of the federative policy of Europe was ad- 


justed after the fall of Napoleon, and Norway was separated 


from Denmark, and united to the crown of Sweden, England, 
at least, in acceding to the treaty, introduced a provision “ that 
the King of Sweden engages this union shall take place with 
every possible regard and consideration for the happiness and 
liberty of the people of Norway.” By the treaty indeed every 
precaution was taken to secure the entire independence of 
Norway, by giving to her a constitution of her own framing, a 
legislature of her own choosing, and laws of her own making. 
Mr. Laing, who spent years among the farmers of Norway, 
tells us, that if there be a happy class of people in Europe it 1s 
the Norwegian bonder, or small land proprietor. He is the 
owner of his little estate; he has no feu-duty, or feudal service, 
to pay to any superior; he is the king of his own land, and 
landlord as well as king. His poor-rate and tithes are too in- 
considerable to be mentioned; he has a greater quantity of food 
than the same class in other countries, for besides what his farm 
produces, which is mostly consumed in his house-keeping, the 
fields, and lakes, and rivers, afford him game, fish, and other 
articles. A body of small proprietors such as these, each with 
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his thirty or forty acres, rarely exists elsewhere in Europe, or, 
when found, it is under the shadow of some more imposing body 
of wealthy proprietors or commercial owners. Here the bonders, 
if not the highest, are the most numerous and powerful body of 
men in the nation. Why does this traveller, whose merits are 
of a very high order, perpetually mix up foreign ingredients 
which have no relation to it with his subject-matter ? The most 
startling hypotheses meet us in his pages at every line, hypo- 
theses that carry in them their doom. Such as the following, 
“The loss of grain in Great Britain from the field to the mill, 
would pay the tithe.” 

Mr. Milford gives a pleasing picture of the small proprietors. 
In visiting their humble dwellings he always found them neat, 
with their floors strewed with the tops of spruce and juniper, 
tending to keep them clean, and at the same time odoriferous. 
In most of the cottages he observed one room occupied by a 
loom, for weaving coarse linen, or strong grey woollen cloth, of 
which their clothing is usually made, and stout gloves; they 
also make their own shoes and boots ; and when they have no 
loom themselves, they send the yarn they spin to be woven by 
some neighbouring weaver. They brew their own beer, distil 
their own finkel, bake their own bread, wash their own linen, 
and all the wants of domestic economy are supplied by each 
family. How very like to all this was a large portion of Eng- 
land not a hundred years ago, when, as the poet tells us, with 
more poetic truth than fiction, 


“ A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man.” 


And now? whole counties are absorbed by cotton lords and 
bloated molochs of the mills. 

These bonders or small land proprietors, as we have said, are 
the most numerous, and therefore the most powerful, in a de- 
mocratic republic, where something approaching to universal 
suffrage is the law; but as knowledge i is power, and wealth is 
power, it is here as else where, that the inte lligent and wealthy 
inhabitants, of whom we know there are ereat numbers, and 
many of superior intellectual endowments, take the lead in all 
matters of public concern, and possess the confidence of the 
bonders. The merchants, the bankers, the tradesmen in the 
principal towns, as Christiania, Frederickstadt, Bergen, Dron- 
theim, and several others; the proprietors of the forests, and 
establishments of saw-mills for converting timber ; the company 
of proprietors for carrying on the fisheries ; and above all, the 
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clergy, a highly respectable, well educated body of men, and 
scrupulously rigid in the performance of all their duties, form 
the influential class on whom the support of the government 
and the well-being of society depend. 

It is no light duty that the clergy have to perform. Some of 
the parishes extend over a hundred miles and more: the churches 
are but thinly sprinkled over the land. The clergy had formerly 
their tithe on grain, but it is now converted into a fixed money 
payment; so that the clergyman is not now brought into ob- 
noxious collision with his parishioners. The pay, however, of 
the clergy appears to be very high for so poor a pons For 
instance, there are four bishops, one for each of the four districts, 
and the salary of each is stated to be 4,000 dollars, or 7661. per 
annum; the pastor of a town parish about 320/.; in the country, 
200/.; and none less than 150/. Beside these good incomes, 
there are in every parish glebe-lands with houses on them, which 
the widow is allowed to hold during her life or widowhood. The 
number of parishes in all Norway is stated to be 336. 

But there is a third class of inhabitants, which ranks a little 
below the bonders, and somewhat above the wandering Lap- 
landers. These are also possessors of lands, and have houses, 
which, although small, are not uncomfortable, with floors of 
wood and windows of glass; but their situation is on the verge 
of the fi-eld, or in the glens which open into it, far above the 
level of the land which produces corn, and outside the districts 
occupied by the other small proprietors. Their employments 
are consequently diferent. These fi-eld bonders live on the 
produce of their cattle; by felling timber in such situations as 
afford them the advantage of a mountain stream near the forest 
for floating down the trees to a saw-mill; and, as a secondary 
object, by the sale of game, and fish carried in a frozen state in 
the winter to the low country markets. They are the most rude 
but the most interesting of the inhabitants of Norway. They 
retain the dress, the manners, and the character, and their athletic 
forms are such as we imagine to have belonged to men in an- 
cient times. 

The population is greatly increasing both in the towns and 
the country districts. By the last census, taken in 1835, the 
population amounted to 1,098,291, having increased at the rate 
of more than 13,000 a year during the preceding ten years, and 
of this the rural population was 973,152. The four capitals 
of the four districts are,—-Christiania, Tronyem, Bergen, and 
Christiansand. The population of the first is about 12,000 ; it 
is described as a fine town, with wide streets, and lofty houses ; 
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has an university, with several hundred students ; is the seat of 
government, and contains the parliament-house, or Storthing. 

Tronyem is the ancient northern capital, and has a hand- 
some old cathedral, which dates before the year 1000. On the 
chief altar is placed a cast of the colossal statue of Christ by 
Thorwaldsen. 

Christiansand is a port from which timber and deals and fish 
are exported ; its population we have not seen mentioned, but 
is probably from ten to twelve thousand. 

Bergen is the most populous of all, said to be about 22,000. 
It is the principal port of trade ; and vast quantities of salmon, 
cod, and herrmgs are exported to Spain, Portugal, and the 
Mediterranean. 

We have reason to believe that education has of late years 
nearly kept pace with the population. The children of almost 
every family can now read and write. Twenty years ago, Mr. 
Laing says ‘there was not a newspaper published in all Norway, 
excepting for advertisements of sales, or of the official notices of 
government. Now they have something more to attract their 
attention. Now there is not a town that has not several perio- 
dical papers ; and news, especially of domestic occurrences and 
public affairs, are now circulated widely, and are among the 
wants of the people. Nor is science neglected in Norway. The 
storthing voted 3,000/. to Professor Hanstein, to enable him to 
make his magnetical and meteorological observations in Siberia, 
which does Norway the higher honour, considering the straight- 
ness of her finances. 

Though Norway has now nothing to fear for the liberties of 
her people, her compulsory annexation to Sweden might, and 
did, for a time, create some little annoyance and alarm; but in 
changing her masters she must soon have discovered that she 
was not likely to be any sufferer by the change from Denmark 
to Sweden. ‘We conceive, indeed, that instead of the transfer 
to the latter being either a cause ‘of jealousy to Norway, ora 
manifestation of triumph to Sweden, it will be hailed by both 
as an event of mutual benefit. 

The king has shown no desire to encroach on any of their 
privileges ;--on the contrary, he has on several occasions shown 
a disposition to keep his pledge with them. When the brother 
of the only baron (Vedel) remaining since 1814, in w hich year the 
order of nobility was annulled and the law of primogenitire abo- 
lished, died at the baths of Wisbaden, the king sent a steamer to 
receive his corpse, and convey it for sepulture i in his native land. 
And last year, when the dreadful fire at Tronyem burnt down 
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350 of the best houses, the king, in his address to the storthing, 
in noticing and regretting the ‘calamity that had befallen the 
ancient city of Tronyem, “ observes with pleasure the noble 
sentiments of humanity and benevolence manifested on that 
occasion. The loss,” he says, “ has been severe, but divided 
chiefly among propr ietors, it “hae been less felt, and has offered 
to the sufferers i in pig semen, the c -onsolation of their having 
saved the lives of a great number of their grateful fellow- 
citizens.” 

The very interchange of commodities must necessarily be 
attended with a more intimate and friendly connexion ; and, in 
fact, we have seen that a commercial intercourse does subsist 
between the two countries. To Sweden the addition of more 
than a million of population, must be considered as an addition 
of so much strength to that kingdom, and still more so perhaps 
is the possession “of that almost impenetrable barrier of rocks 
and fiords that beset the western coast from one extremity to 
the other, affording a security against any attempt of an enemy’s 
invasion of that part of the country. Nor can Norway have 
any real cause of complaint, for she retains her parliament and 
all her ancient laws and institutions undisturbed or interfered 
with on the part of Sweden, the king thereof being satisfied to 
enjoy the nominal sovereignty, without any desire to exercise 
the functions of it. As the union of Scotland with England 


was highly beneficial to both, so, no doubt, will aye to be the 


union of Norway with Sweden. We should like also to see 
Finland, the shield of both countries, a better shield than the 
Gulf of Bothnia, resume her ancient regime and throw off the 
domination of Russia, which may soon press inconveniently in 
that direction upon both countries. 








Arv. 11.—Gottfried Wilhelm Freiherr von Leibnitz. Eine 
Biographie von Dr. G. E. Guhrauer. 2 Vols. with the Por- 
trait of Leibnitz. Breslau: Ferdinand Hirt. 1843. 


Or the twofold direction which philosophy ever manifests, 
Germany inclines to the ideal, the tendency of France is to the 
sensual; while England fluctuates between the two mighty 
opposites and seeks refuge in the intellectual. Hence it is that 
while in France metaphysical science boasted of materialism, 
and in England gloried in physical induction, in Germany it 
laid the bases of rationalism and transcendentalism. These are 
all developments of one and the same power, however contra- 
dictory they may appear, nor do they exist for the subversion of 
each other, but for the historical evolution of that simple truth 
which, being eternal, no particular time is adequate to interpret, 
and which therefore requires a succession of epochs before the 
variety can be displayed, which is nevertheless always involved 
in the primal unity. 

In such evolution Providence has uniformly demonstrated a 
divine art which ought to excite our wonder and gratitude. 
Mind was not breathed into man by God to be extinguished 
where it was embodied, but to illuminate the vehicle to which it 
was confided with immortal glory, as a “ pure influence flowing” 
from His whose life is the light of men. Traces of his superin- 
tending care have frequently been vouchsafed in the production, 
at the same time, though in diflerent places, of the representa- 
tives of corresponding opposites as also of their mean. Thus in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries he raised up Des 
Cartes, Leibnitz, and Newton. 

Notwithstanding the apparent @ priori form of Des Cartes’ 
speculations, they were really of an empirical character and 
illustrative of the opposite method. He argues from the attri- 
bute to the substance, as in his celebrated dogma, “ cogito ergo 
sum ;” and hence was reduced to the necessity of supposing 
that there is one chief property of each substance which consti- 
tutes its nature and essence, and to which all its other attributes 
are referred, as extension in length, breadth and depth consti- 
tutes the nature of corporeal substance, and as thought consti- 
tutes the nature of the substance which thinks. He was not 
sufficiently unfettered from phenomenal contemplation to pos- 
tulate Being rather than its accidents, but, like all sensuously 
minded men, he preferred the ascending series from the manifes- 
tation to the manifester. We are not therefore surprised at find- 
ing him have a disciple in Spinoza. As to Newton, he has been 
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indeed supposed, after the example of Bacon, to adopt the same 
method ; but this is a great error :—nay, it would be even erro- 
neous to infer it of Bacon himself. However this may be, it 
has been proved by Sir David Brewster, that Newton was less 
chargeable with it than Bacon. Now Bacon included, as is 
well shown by Coleridge, the ideal as well as the actual in his 
induction, and assumed the prior apprehension of a law as the 
motive cause of physical investigation. But Newton was, 
we repeat, even less inc ‘lined to the materialistic side. Com- 
mencing with geometrical abstractions, he took a broad specu- 
lative intellectual view of every subject he studied, and dealt 
rather with its prominent limits than with its minute particulars. 
He was indeed averse from details, and left them to be supplied 
to him by inferior minds, employing his own in the application 
of the law suggested by his reason as belonging to them. It 
was not by a collection of facts that he sought to discover 
principles ; but by adding facts to principles, he aimed at fur- 
nishing truth, with such corroborations as are demanded by 
minds that fail to receive conviction from internal intuitions, and 
require a response from nature before they can satisfy them- 
selves that existence has any validity at all. Content himself 
with such conceptions as might be predetermined by the corre- 
lative laws, the ideas whereof had been vividl generated in his 
highly rationalized intellect, Newton was cnahlel to comprehend 
and apply the multifarious examples, which without such cri- 
teria of judgment would have wanted not only connexion among 
themselves, but value as illustrations of one and the same iden- 
tical power. Nevertheless in not rejecting the results of obser- 
vation, he seems to have eflected that compromise between the 
actual and ideal, to which the Anglican intellect is naturally 
disposed. Symbolical of this is his reconciliation with Locke, 
of whom he had formerly thought and spoken unfavourably. 
In like manner, Locke himself, in the latter portions of his cele- 
brated Essay, forsakes the sensuous basis of the first book, and 
in his treatment of powers and laws approximates to a similar 
synthesis. 

Opposed to any such basis of knowledge, and indifferent to 
any such medium between two extremes, Leibnitz valorously 
entrenched himself in the ideal position. He transcended at 
once the confused notices of sense and the perplexed conclusions 
of the understanding, and asserted the superlative clearness of 
those truths and ideas which belong to man as a spiritual being 
related to the invisible, and possessed of a moral nature governed 
by laws which God himself had spoken in the human consci- 
ence. Accordingly Leibnitz proceeded subjectively whenever 
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he theorized, and by his doctrine of pre-established harmony, 
at once transcended the possibility of experience, as the two 
systems of mind and matter had no influence on one another, 
but only a predestinated coincidence. To the dominant monad, 
which we call the human soul, other monads are subservient, 
and perform, in union with it, yet in independence of it, corre- 
sponding evolutions. Such monads are infinite, and, as fulgura- 
tions from the divine essence, are capable of thought and enjoy- 
ment, each being a mirror of the universe, though each acting 
spontaneously and by the law proper to its own being alone. 

The city of Leipzig was the birth-place of Leibnitz ; he came 
into the world on Sunday, 21st June, 1646, and was baptized 
by the name of Gottfried Wilhelm. Prophetic intimations of 
the future greatness of the infant candidate signalized the cere- 
mony. To the wonder and edification of the bystanders, the 
child, though only three days old, at the moment when the 
deacon held it on his arm, and baptized it, raised up its little 
head, and continued with its head and eyes elevated while being 
sprinkled with the sacramental water. His father recorded this 
fact in his domestic journal, adding, ‘‘ Thus I desire and divine, 
that this may be and is a symbol of faith, and the best of por- 
tents; namely, that this my son shall have henceforth through 
his whole life his eyes lifted towards God: shall burn with love 
towards God: and do through it wonderful things, to the honour 
of the Highest, the advantage and increase of the Christian 
Church, and his own and others’ well being.” Such were the 
words written by a master in philosophy, whose heart was not 
deadened to religious impulses, because his intellect had awa- 
kened to scientific truth. 

Leibnitz was only six years old when he lost his father. He 
complains, in a posthumous autobiography, of his consequently 
knowing little of his parent beyond what he had heard from 
others. So soon as he had begun to read however, it seems 
that his father instructed him in profane and scripture history, 
partly by conversation and partly from a littie German volume. 
A remarkable incident also occurred, which Leibnitz thus re- 
cords :— 

“ J¢was Sunday, and my mother was gone to church to the forenoon’s 
preaching ; but my father was confined to the house, being ill in bed. 
I myself played, while my aunt was in the room, by the stove, and 
was not wholly dressed. I tripped up and down on one of the forms 
standing by the wall, nigh which was a table; by the table stood aunt, 
and would put on my clothes. But I, self-willedly striving, climbed 
on to the table, and while she was trying to hold me, I 7 back, 
and threw myself down from the table on to the floor. Father and 
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aunt scream out; they look and see me unhurt, and smiling at them, 
sitting only about three steps distant from the table, perhaps as much 
as a child could have reached at a spring. My father recognized this 
as an especial providence ; and accordingly sent a messenger on the 
instant with the notice to the church, to give thanks to God after the 
service for the mercy; and much mention was made of this occurrence 
in the city. My father, however, partly from this accident, partly 
from I know not what other dreams or presentiments, conceived such 
hopes of me, that he incurred thereby the banter of his friends.” 


After the death of his father, Leibnitz enjoyed the inestimable 
advantage of being educated by his mother. She died however 
in 1664, in the eighteenth year of his age. She was a pious 
woman, and brought up her son in the knowledge and fear of 
the Lord. But she was not his only instructor. Johann Horn- 
schuh, rector of the Nicolai-school at Leipzig, into which young 
Leibnitz had been admitted, with Tilemann Bachustus and Elias 
Nathusius, were his professional teachers. His genius was right 
early developed ; he showed extraordinary del light i in the study 
of history, and never quitted the German books that reached him 
before he had read them through. He made much progress in 
Latin. A former student in the house where he resided had 
left there a Livy, and the Chronological Thesaurus of Sethus 
Calvistus. The latter he found easy reading, from a previous 
acquaintance with the subject- matter in a German work ; the 
theme and style of Livy, from want of such initiation, proved 
more difficult: nevertheless he was attracted by his diction and 
me taphors, and what he could not readily interpret he preter- 
mitted; in this manner he contrived to get a general knowledge 
of the book, and then began to unde rstand its parts better, 
until the whole became clear to him both in breadth and depth. 
Hereon arose a contest between the pupil and his teachers, who 
thought that by intemperate and antic ipatory y reading his studies 
might be hindered. Livy was, in their opinion, as little fitted 
for a boy of his years as the Cothurnus for a pigmy,—meeter for 
him were the picture-book of Comenius and the little Catechism. 
His further advances, however, soon put an end to their 
doubts; and ultimately they gave him free access to his father’s 
library. What treasures to him were Cicero, and Quintilian, 
and Seneca, and Pliny, and Herodotus, and Xenophon, Plato, 
the writings of the Augustan historians, and the many Latin and 
Greek church-fathers ! Thus even before his twelfth year was 
Leibnitz familiarized with the Latin literature and language, and 
introduced to an acquaintance with the Greek. Verses he wrote 
with great facility, having one morning, under the spur of public 
competition, composed no fewer than three hundred hexameters. 
He was then only thirteen years of age. 
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Such being the precocious development of Leibnitz’s mind, it 
was not long in manifesting aims of an elevated order. Under 
the nom-de-guerre of Guilelmus Placidius, he put forth a philo- 
sophical essay, and in other respects showed dialectic = 
which marked his youth as extraordinary. Ina letter to Gabriel 
Wagner, of the year 1696, he attributes his success to his love 
of truth, and his avidity for knowledge, which was so great that 
before he had entered into a school class, he was well grounded 
in history and poetry. In logic he moreover experienced great 
delight; accepting the so-named predicaments as providing a 
muster-roll of all things in the world, and being thereby im- 
pelied to discover for himself the best universal register of the 
sort. In this manner he was awakened to efforts of original 
conception, and shows in the letter referred to considerable in- 
genuity in investing and applying categorical arrangements. 
Indications are traceable in it of that scheme of universal lan- 
guage which subsequently occupied his life, at different periods, 
until its end. So true is the saying of Coleridge, that genius is 
mainly manifested in the individual carrying forth of the feelings 
and instincts of childhood into the powers and experiences of 
manhood. Leibnitz, too, was a self-taught youth, and from the 
first an inventor, as it were by a law of his mental constitution. 

With these qualifications already laid in his nature, and assisted 
by his father’s library, Leibnitz mastered not only the metaphy- 
sics of the scholars of the middle ages, but of later times; and 
became thoroughly acquainted with the celebrated controversies 
and theological works of both Christian churches. 

Leibnitz was fifteen years of age when he entered the univer- 
sity of Leipzig, and continued to show there the same distinctive 
process of self-instruction in his academical studies and spiritual 
development. The perusal of Des Cartes excited his mind to 
reflexion, and he soon recognised the necessity of choosing be- 
tween the philosophy of the schools, and the physical sciences 
of modern times. He decided for the latter, not surrendering, 
however, his predilection for Plato and Plotinus, whom he 
sought to reconcile with Aristotle. This labour of thought he 
was wont to work out in a wood called Rosenthal, near Leipzig. 
At length the tendency of his mind to the mechanical philo- 
sophy led him to the study of the mathematics. In these Leib- 
nitz found little help in the instruction of Johann Ktihn, who 
then taught Euclid in the college; and he had to wait until he 
could hear Erchard Weigel in Jena, before he got any clear 
insight. Johann Adam Scherzer and Jacob Thomasius were 
masters in philosophy, to whom he was considerably indebted. 
By their aid, he was enabled successfully to graduate for 
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Bachelor in Philosophy, and qualified himself by his disserta- 
tion “ De Principio Individui,” which thesis he maintained on 
the 30th March, 1663. 

Leibnitz, it seems, selected this theme for his essay, in order 
to show the astonishing compass of his reading in the scholastic 
authors, and the facility with which he could use their method. 
His choice in other respects was significant, for it is rightly 
observed, that although he seems ever after to have turned 
away from the study “of the system, yet that his whole phi- 
losophy, framed in opposition thereto, nevertheless revolved 
about the principle of individuality. Thus early had the natural 
penetration of his mind detected the true direction, and so far 
pursued it—later in life, also, he himself became aware of this, 
declaring at the same time his preference for the Nominalists 
over the Realists of the middle ages. What makes the fact 
more extraordinary is, that he was not guided in this affair 
by the then gene sral course of study at the German universities, 
but acted rather in opposition to it. 

After obtaining his bachelor’s degree, Leibnitz continued a 
half-year’s course at the University of Jena until the autumn. 


This university, from the honest share it bore in the troubles of 


the Reformation, was in great repute. Leibnitz heard there 
lectures on jurisprudenc e from Falkner, and upon history from 
“the Polyhistor” Bosius. Weigel, too, was personally kind to 
him, and serviceable in more capacities than one, for he was 
variously qualified, being not merely a mathematician, but also 
a philosopher, especially in morals, and an original inquirer 
into the laws of nature. It is said, that the celebrated Samuel 
Puffendorf borrowed his “ Elements of the Laws of Nature” from 
the notes of Weigel’s lectures, delivered at this time. His ex- 
ample had great influence on the development of the mind of 
our yet juve nile philosophe r. 

During his residence in Jena, Leibnitz was admitted by Bosius 
a member of an academic society of professors and students, 
which assembled weekly under the name “ Societas Queren- 
tium,” and exchanged with one another their opinions and obser- 
vations on both old and new books, which they entered in a diary. 
This society yet existed, when Schiller, before he came to Strass- 
burg, studied and taught in Jena. Moreover the University of 
Leipzig was accustomed to promote similar exercises for the 
students, whose papers are in the university library at Leipzig. 
Leibnitz had also belonged to their fraternity. 

From mathematics Leibnitz passed on to the study of juris- 
»yrudence, receiving in both great assistance from the forenamed 
Weigel, aman, as we have said, of remarkable originality of 
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mind and variety of acquirement, and also from Falkner and 
—_ Quirinus Schacher and Leonhard Schwendendorfer. 

Upon the loss of his mother, who died on the 6th February, 
1664, in her seventieth year, less than a month after he had 
attained the degree cf master in philosophy, Leibnitz and his 
sister, being now orphans, had to depend on his exertions 
for their station in life. His maternal aunt being the wife of 
the Syndie Johann Strauch, Leibnitz proceded to Brunswick, 
where that celebrated jurisconsult resided. This journey was not 
without importance and advantage to him, the result being that 
the next year his treatise ‘“‘ De Conditionibus” was printed, and 
an union between him and his uncle cemented which subsisted 
for the remainder of their lives. At the end of this year, Leibnitz 
also published his “‘ Specimen difficultatis in Jure, seu Questiones 
Philosophice ameniores ex Jure collecte,” and in 1666 issued 
his treatises, “ Disputatio Arithmetica de Complexionibus,” and 
“ De Arte Combinatoria,’—small essays these to indicate his 
wish to claim a place among philosophical i inquirers, yet con- 
taining the germ of his after-researches into the differential 
calculus and the universal language. 

It was now the twentieth year of his life, and Leibnitz had 
obtained all the academic honours except that of doctor of 
laws. This dignity had been refused to him by the University of 
Leipzig— on the ground, it was pretended, of his excessive youth: 
—he therefore determined to travel in search of it elsewhere. 
He preferred winning his reward from foreigners to forcing 
himself on his envious fellow townsmen, who could not forgive 
him for casting doubts on Aristotle and scholasticism. The 
knowledge of other lands and of the mathematical sciences 
allured him from far—“ for long, ” says he, “ already burned my 
spirit to achieve great renown in these studies, and a higher 
science.” Thus was the man who was to become the whan of 
Germany ejected from the place of his birth—no more to return 
thither. ‘His very existence there,” says Guhrauer, “ is as a 
myth ; we have forgotte n the house, nay, the street in which 
the great Leibnitz first saw the light of the world ; no one knows 
it there.” He was ultimately indebted to the University of 
Altdorf, in Niirnberg, for his doctor’s degree, which was re adily 
granted him in a manner that did credit to both parties to the 
transaction. The thesis, “ De Casibus perplexis,’ which he 
maintained on this occasion, was received with uncommon 
applause. 

hus Leibnitz succeeded at last in obtaining, with accumu- 
lated reputation, the so much desiderated degree of Doctor, 
on the 5th November, 1666, he being then one and twenty. 
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Soon afterwards he conceived an idea of university reforma- 
tion, but found that it was impracticable. This discovery i in- 
duced him to substitute se lf-improvement, and seek rather to 
reform himself than others, thus turning his reflections inward, 
and encouraging that instinct for subjective contemplation to 
which he was always too prone. His residence in Niirnberg 
was favourable to - habit of mind. Here, however, he pur- 
sued those chemical or rather alchemical speculations which 
have subjected him to a iaeen of irony, but which a reputation 
such as his can well afford to suffer. ‘To one of his alchemical 
friends also, Leibnitz was indebted for the acquaintance of the 
celebrated Baron Johann Christian von Boineburg, a renowned 
statesman, and one of the greatest scholars of his day, long 
time principal minister of Johann Philip von Schénborn, the 
Electoral Prince of Mentz, by whose means he was induced to 


remove to Frankfort on the Maine, where he found himself 
much better accommodated, both as regarded the pursuits of 


his genius and his personal wants. Here for the first time he 
began seriously to consider the circle of European politics, 
incited to the study by the patronage of the prince, by whom 
all true talent was encouraged and rewarded. He published a 
little tract, under the title “ “Methodus nova discende docendeque 
Jurisprudentice ;” proposing certain reforms in the adminis- 
tration of the law, and matters connected with it; and thus 
demonstrating how readily a mind filled with ideas can adapt its 
energies to any inquiry, and project improvements, even while 
experimentally crude itself in a knowledge of the subject-matter, 
As he sought not in this work his own reputation, but only the 
public good, Leibnitz put it forth anonymously. It, however, 
excited controversy; one Nicol. Christ. Lynker adopting its 
views, and others opposing them, among whom was Hermann 


Conring. His friend the baron grew enthusiastic in favour of 


the “ New Idea,” and ardent spirits anticipated that the philo- 
sophy of law would at last be successfully attempted in prac- 
tice. A programme-sheet of the undertaking was drawn up in 
1668, under the title of “ Ratio corporis Juris reconcinnandi,” 
and a similar memorandum in German was found after his 
death in Leibnitz’s handwriting. Space will not permit us to 
enter into the merit of these efforts. In another century, so 
rapid was the advance of improvement, they had become super- 
Huous, being superseded by a Corpus Juris, which was still more 
complete. 

At this time, though so young, the highest opinion was enter- 
tained of the acquirements and genius of Leibnitz ; ; the Baron 
of Boineburg writes of him to Conring in the warmest terms, 
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extolling him as learned above all others, as perfectly under- 
standing philosophy, and as being the happy mediator between 
the old and new. “ He is,” adds the writer, “a mathematician, 
a physician, knows medicine and the whole of mechanical 
science, and lives for all these things; laborious and ardent ; 
in religion sue spontis, and for the rest a member of the Lu- 
theran church.” No wonder that the Baron made of such a 
man during his residence with him, his secretary, companion, 
librarian, advocate, general adviser and man of business. And 
his confidence was repaid by Leibnitz’s fidelity ; for when his 
services were very pressingly, and by the interposition of dear- 
est friends, sought for the Duke Johann Friedrich of Hanover, 
he declined the promotion thus offered, from regard to his 
present "sone In the summer of 1670, though then scarce 
twenty-four years old, he was appointed councillor to the 
Supervision College at Mentz, from which, as the highest tri- 
bunal of the electoral princes and archbishops, there was no 
appeal. Being a Protestant, he incurred much annoyance in 
this situation from the jealousy and envy of Roman Catholic 
priests and courtiers. 

In the autumn of 1668, the Polish Diet being called for the 
spring of the following year, Leibnitz was occupied the inter- 
vening winter for the baron in the business of the impending 
deputation. It was expedient that the public mind should be 
influenced by a learned political tractate, under the assumed 
name of a Polish nobleman and member of the Diet; and in 
the spring of the year 1669, before the opening of the Diet, ap- 
peared at Dantzic the required pamphlet— Specimen demon- 
strationum politicarum pro Rege Polonorum eligendo, auctore 
Georgio Ulicovio Lithuano.”  Leibnitz preserved for many 
years (until 1738 indeed) the incognito with which this anagram 
of his own name (Godefredus Vuilelmus Leibnitius) had eftec- 
tually provided him. Since Spinoza and Hobbes no similar 
attempt had been made to apply mathematical demonstrations 
to political questions. So ably was it written that though but 
the production of a young man of twenty-two, it was supposed 
to be that of an old and experienced politician. 

The times then displayed the struggle which even now is 
going on between the increasing power of Protestantism and 
the declining abuses of Romanism. There was the strife 
of opinion, the bitterness of polemical controversy. Leibnitz 
could not escape from this. Religious sects, and philosophical 
schools, were forming; revelation and natural religion were 
contrasted. 

“ Socinianism in Germany,” says Guhrauer, “ began to spread, 
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particularly since the tolerant, free-thinking electoral prince of the 
palatinate, Karl Ludwig, who, in his residence at Manheim, had esta- 
blished for the three Christian confessions a Temple of Concord, 

ranted in 1663 to the exiled Polish Socinians an asylum for one year. 
Writings, in which more or less the doctrines of Christianity were 
openly and boldly attacked, especially when they were charged with 
dhvtle by mystery, as in the Heptaplomeres, of Bodin, were read 
with great avidity. A naturalistic, mechanic, objective worldliness 
was also with many the result of the influence of the schools of Bacon 
and Gassendi; and if we believe the complaints of the theologians of 
this period, Atheism daily rose in estimation. Doubtless, in these 
fearful apprehensions much prejudice is discernible. Enough, it was 
opposed zealously to free-thinking. Boineburg stirred up thereto 
the learned by his letter. Conring charged them especially to re- 
publish Grotius’s ‘ De Veritate Religionis Christiane.’ With Wisso- 
watius, the Socinian Coryphzeus, he carried on an animated corre- 
spondence ; when the latter, in the year 1665, sent him a letter, with 
his objections to the Trinity. He sought to bring him back to the 
Church, as he had, not without effect, other Protestants. We may 
hence perceive,’ continues Guhrauer, “ what a heavy yoke and personal 
inconvenience Leibnitz suffered in the great article of religion, under 
Boineburg, and within the circle of the Roman Catholic Church ; what 
steadfastness and yet what tact he must have shown, in order, while 
he preserved his independence, to labour with Boineburg both for the 


reunion of Protestant and Catholic, and against the common enemy of 


Christianity !” 

Very early had Leibnitz exerted his philosophic powers to- 
wards a demonstration of the existence of God. Among the 
arguments of the dissertation, “‘ De Arte Combinatoria,” which 
he wrote in 1666, we find one, “‘ Demonstratio Existentia Dei.” 
In this he assumes, as his basis, an incorporeal infinite motive 
substance, the conception of which is necessary to that of God. 
Two years later he carried on his speculations in this kind fur- 
ther, contending for the existence of God and the immortality 
of the soul against the Atheists and Materialists, in an essay 
which he confided to the Baron of Boineburg, and which was 
by him circulated among many hands. At last, it reached 
Gottleib Spizelius, who hastened to make it known, while yet 
ignorant of the author's name; and although the manuscript 
was without a title, giving it one by himself, i. e. “ Confessio 
Nature contra Atheistas,” which was something more pathetic, 
as Guhrauer warns us, than Leibnitz’s own, Epistola ad Reiserum 
de radicando Atheismo.” Spizelius, being honoured among the 
learned as an authority, Leibnitz was permitted by Boineburg 
to write to him and confess the authorship. 

Leibnitz shared also in the Socinian controversy, directing 
against the Polish heretics two tracts, one entitled “ Defensio 
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Trinitatis per nova reperta logica, contra Epistolam Ariani,” 
dedicated to Boineburg, and the other, ‘‘ Responsio ad Objec- 
tiones Wissowatii contra Trinitatem et Incarnationem Dei Altis- 
simi.” This controversy he conducted with great logical 
acumen, and placed his opponent hors-de-combat. So far is 
Leibnitz found a worthy supporter of orthodoxy ; however, it 
would be unfair to judge of him by any such standard. A self- 
taught man, the ground he stood on was ever his own, unpur- 
chased and of no authority beyond what individual judgment 
conceded. 

We have next to estimate Leibnitz in the character of an 
editor—in the republication of a book of the Italian Marius 
Nizolius, entitled, ‘‘ Anti Barbarus, seu de Virid principiis et 
vera ratione philosophandi contra Pseudophilosophos,” originally 
printed at Parma, in 1553. But even here we need remark 
only that it affords additional evidence how inquiring his mind 
had become on philosophical topics. He found himself equally 
opposed to the school philosophy of the middle ages, and to 
the Cartesian Cosinology and physics of later times. His own 
more sober views were contained in his “ Hypothesis physica 
Nova; seu Theoria motus concreti,” and “ Theoria motus ab- 


stracti,” published at Mentz in 1671. About the same time, 
he also explained them to the Royal Society of London, as he 


had already done to that of Paris. The former following the 
inductive ideas of Bacon, and the latter the phantasmal notions 
of Des Cartes, he was thus enabled to feel the pulse of the 
scientific world on both sides. Leibnitz’s theory of motion 
proposed an hypothesis which, in its simplicity and uniformity, 
should be to the experimental and (what the German tran- 
scendentalists call) empirical tendency of Baconian science, 
what the Cartesian sought to become to the scholastic. All 
the phenomena of nature were here traced from the ground 
of one proper universal motion; the universal grounds of 
motion in itself, without reference to the produced phenomena, 
being considered as of secondary import. The —— of 
this motion was then propounded as a fine ether, which related 
to light, or rather first constituting it, penetrates the system 
of the earth in all pores of the body, and under different con- 
ditions of multiplicity constantly produces the appearances 
which exhibit themselves as weight or as elasticity. In attempt- 
ing to prove this experimentally, Leibnitz found help in the 
lately invented air-pump, and corresponded on the subject with 
its inventor, Otto von Guerike. Abstraction in this hypothesis 
ruled supreme. Even, says Guhrauer, the law of the opposi- 
tion of body and spirit, or motion and thought, which escaped 
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the Cartesian process, here underwent alteration until reduced 
to a mere point of indifference, sufficiently represented by the 
formula, ‘* Omne corpus est mens momentanea.” This principle 
was Leibnitz’s great palladium against materialism. We must 
not forget, in estimating it, that Newton had not yet discovered 
his law of gravitation. When Leibnitz communicated his 
hypothesis to the Royal Society of London, they, through their 
secretary Oldenburg, who was in correspondence with Boine- 
burg, forwarded their approval to the author. By such slow 
steps, by such gradual movements only may philosophy be 
historically developed. Even after the discovery of the law of 
gravitation, beautiful as it is in the simplicity of its principles, 
and the universality of its application, the mind of Leibnitz 
was too much occupied with its own operations, to permit 
him to give in at once his adhesion, or rather to perceive 
its truth. The same to a certain extent was the case with 
Christian Huygens, of Zurich, the inventor of the pendulum, 
as well as the discoverer of Saturn’s ring, who recognised it 
no further than as an attribute of the planetary masses. Nay, 
there are not wanting now, those who, like Fontenelle, would 
take us back to the Cartesian vortices. | Whispers, indeed, 
have reached us that this and other systems have a chance of 
reproduction, and that the course of modern geometry mani- 
fests a tendency towards this kind of reaction. Not only then 
are scientific advances far from rapid, but not even direct. 
We are threatened indeed with a circular progression. But it 
needs not to demonstrate this to be true or false, to show how 
long, like Art, is Science, how short human life, and how 
many men of many minds are requisite to its perfection. 
Leibnitz also interested himself in the theological question 
touching the real presence in the Eucharist. He required not 
only the figure, extension, and motion which Des Cartes con- 
tended for as requisite to the being of body, but substance. 
It is in this idea of a substance that the highest idealism seeks 
refuge, and Leibnitz thought that in this he had also detected 
the mediatorial point between Romanism and Lutheranism ; 
it being all his life through a great object with him to effect a 
reunion of the two churches. The pursuit of this inquiry 
brought him into correspondence with Spinoza and Hobbes. 
We find him also engaged in promoting the German Alli- 
ance, and speculating on the conquest of Egypt; and mention 
them the more, because there is something pleasant in observ- 
ing speculative men to mingle with practical life, as fellows of 
their kind. The philosopher and the patriot together present 
a mixed character which connects ponutbeleale the abstract 
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and the tangible, and unites heaven with earth. The theoretic 
mind seems to dwell out of this world; nevertheless, we would 
claim it for this world, and we rejoice when its kindred with 
it is acknowledged. We feared it was a spirit—we are glad to 
find ita man. Leibnitz conceived the bold idea of a coalition 
between Holland and England, as two great naval powers, 
against France. In these practical matters, also, he showed 
himself always eloquent, ready, and courageous. 

In the summer of 1671, Leibnitz visited Strasburg, and 
came into beneficial communication with the renowned states- 
man, Bocler, under whom Philipp Wilhelm, the son of the 
Baron of Boineburg, was studying. Bocler had enjoyed the 
acquaintance of Des Cartes in the court of Queen Christine, 
a the incidents of his life were topies of interest. But, at 
this period, the notion of the Egyptian conquest was the 
uppermost in his mind. It presented itself to him, moreover, 
under a poetic aspect, and we are thus enabled to furnish our 
readers with a specimen of Leibnitz’s Latin verses, on a sufhi- 
ciently exciting subject :— 

“« Alee Sarmaticee juxta pedes Hungarus ultro 
Addit se comitem et spoliis Orientis inardet. 
Tum repetens fame miserabile Greecia bustum. 
Et Constantini redduntur meenia Christo. 
Parte alia ventis et D IS, Lupovice, secundis 
Immensum invictis insternis classibus eequor. 
Rumpit enim dulces idem Tibi nomine somnos 
/Eternam meritus sancti cognomine famam 
Progenitor subjicitque faces stragesque suorum 
Flagitat ulcisci, et duri vestigia ferri, 

Brachia quod captiva notis inscripsit acutis, 
Deleri tandem Saraceno sanguine poscit, 
Fortibus atque animis heroibus adjicit iras. 
Sternuntur Mauri imbelles fugitivaque frustra 
Gigeris, et quondam magne Carthaginis arces, 
Et tota accipiens victorem flumine Nilus.” 


The biographer of Leibnitz claims credit for him on the 
ground of his having anticipated at this period the policy of 
Bonaparte in 1798; there was a spiritual relation between the 
two great men, testifying the transcendent genius of both. 

In the year 1673, Leibnitz submitted to the Academy of 
Paris, where he was then staying, a calculating machine 


which he had invented, and which much surpassed that of 
Pascal. Matthion said of it, that it was so complete that a boy 
might therewith safely make calculations. Two years later, we 


find him suggesting improvements in the construction of clocks, 
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on the principle of the aforenamed Christian Huygens, and 
writing thereon to the — of the ‘‘ Journal des Savans,” 
of 1 March, 1675, ‘* Lettre touchant le principe de justesse 
des Horologes portatives de son invention.” 

On the death of the Baron von Boineburg, Leibnitz came 
over to the English Court, in the year 1673, having left Paris 
on the 11th of January. Dates at this portion of our narrative 
are important, as the celebrated dispute concerning the Dif- 
ferential Calculus and the Invention of Fluxions between him 
and Newton turns on them. 


** « Leibnitz,’ says Guhrauer, ‘ was attracted in London, as he had 
been in Paris, to the circles of the great men whose names mark the 
golden age of science in England—a Prince Robert in mechanics, a 
Boyle in chemistry, a Hook in microscopical observations, a Sydenham 
or Lyster in medicine, a Ray in botany; lastly Wren, Newton, then 
in Cambridge, Wotton and others, then flourished—names which no 
later times in England could easily collect at once. As self-taught, 
Leibnitz often had the misfortune to find that his discoveries came too 
late; a circumstance which exposed him, moreover, to the suspicion 
of plagiarism. And so it was, in fact, with him at the time of this 
visit in London, in that part of pure mathematics which had chiefly 
occupied him till then; namely, in the doctrine of Finite Series and 
Combinations of Numbers, in which we have to seek also the kernel of 
his later discoveries. He found himself one day with Boyle (it was 
the 2nd February, 1673), where a distinguished mathematician of the 
name of Pell was present. The conversation turned on numbers, and, 
in the course of their conversation, Leibnitz mentioned that he pos- 
sessed a method, with the help of a certain kind of Differences, which 
he named Differentiea Generatrices, to sum up the numbers of such 
continually increasing or decreasing series. (It turned on the almost 
exact or approximating constancy of those numbers to which we come 
always at the end, if we take the successive differences of the members 
of a numerical series—then the differences of these differences, and 
so on, as far as there is need.) When Leibnitz had explained his 
theory, Pell began ;—*‘ This formula has been a long time since made 
by the celebrated mathematician, Regnaud, in Lyons, and unfolded 
in the book of Mouton, which appeared in 1670—‘ Observationes 
diametrorum solis et lune apparentium.’” Leibnitz heard the title 
of this book for the first time. He hastened to Oldenburg, the 
Secretary of the Royal Society, his friend, who also stood in near 
connection with Baron von Schénborn, and got him to give him 
Mouton’s book. Eager to learn, he says in the memorandum 
which he had put down on this occasion, how far his discovery 
had been anticipated ; he ran through it hastily, and found that Pell 
had indeed said the truth, but that there remained to him enough of his 
own discovery to prove not only the originality, but also the much 
greater fruitfulness of his formula over that of Regnaud. (It consisted 
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in this, that he was also able, from the same principles, to sum up all 
progressions consisting of members which have unity for the reckoner, 
and figured numbers of an optional arrangement to the namer.) _Leib- 
nitz, the next day, set forward the above-mentioned short memorandum 
on this occurrence, and laid it as a sort of diplomatic document in the 
hands of Oldenburg. It afterwards served as a first document in the 
celebrated controversy between him and Newton on the discovery of the 
Differential Calculus, as a constituent part of the work published by 
Collins in 1712, under the title of ‘Commercium Epistolicum.’ Pell, 
besides, directed Leibnitz’s attention, among other things, to the 
writing of the Holstein Geometer, Mercator, on the rectification of the 
Hyperbola, which he purchased, and brought back to Paris. This first 
journey of Leibritz to London, in particular, forms a weighty point in 
that celebrated contest : he himself viewed it in this light, and he was 
anxious to give a clear conception of the state of his mathematical skill 
at that time. ‘ It is well to know,’ he writes, on the 9th April, 1716, 
to the Abbe Conti, (who made one of the mediators,) ‘ that at my first 
journey into England, in the year 1673, I had not the least knowledge 
of Infinite Series as Mercator had given them,—as little also of other 
materials of geometry, as they had been improved by the application 
of the newest methods. I was not even sufficiently acquainted with the 
analysis of Des Cartes. I treated mathematics merely as an extra 
work, I knew only the ‘ Geometry of Indivisibles,’ of Cavaleri, and a 
book of Father Leotaud, where he gave the quadratures of the little 
moon and of similar figures, which had in some degree excited my 
curiosity. But I found still more pleasure in the properties of numbers, 
to which the little tract which I, then almost a boy, published on the 
‘ Art of Combination,’ in the year 1666, had given occasion; and as I 
had observed since then the advantage of the differences for the sums, 
so ] applied them to the series of numbers. It can be seen plainly, from 
my first letters exchanged with Oldenburg, that I had not gone further.’ 
In the above-mentioned memorandum made in London, and left with 
Oldenburg, Leibnitz puts prominently forward that he had found early 
an elegant law in numerical, or, as they are called by him, combinatory 
series, which had escaped Pascal in the book made by him on the sub- 
ject, ‘ Triangulus Arithmetice,’ with the prudent remark :—‘ That an 
accident ruled at the discovery, which happens not always exclusively 
to the greatest minds, but often also to the commonplace.’ 

“ Also for his calculating machine, of which he had brought a model 
to London, and on account of which, through Oldenburg’s mediation, 
the Royal Society showed him their recognition, he met there a rival in a 
mechanic of the name of Moreland, whose work, however, proved to 
be only a combination of Neper’s standard with the machine of Pascal, 
as he convinced himself in the company of Oldenburg, who had asked 
him to a comparison of them, in region and place.” —An Ort und Stelle. 


Reflections are here forced upon us as to the relative values 
of self-education and foreign instruction. Each has its advan- 
tages and its disadvantages. The instructed mind finds some- 
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times so much done for it, that its own exertions, being almost 
entirely substituted, become superseded; nevertheless, if 
notwithstanding it retain its native vigour, it will be by such 
instruction projected, as was Newton’s, far beyond the point to 
which its own unaided essays would have carried it. The self- 
educated genius, on the other hand, owes everything to its own 
activity, and grows fearfully strong by exercise ; but is apt to 
be rude and chaotic, and after great efforts and pains, to find 
that its secret has been long published. This is the law of 
human brotherhood, that we should be interdependent, not 
independent. Strong as the mind of Leibnitz had grown in its 
solitude, it received vast accessions and incitement, by merely 
coming into contact with kindred spirits engaged in the same 
pursuits. This is the goodly thing—this is the veritable dew 
of Hermon ! 

In consequence of the demise of Johann Phillipp, Leibnitz 
returned to Paris, at the beginning of March, 1673. His 
political career, to which, from want of room, we are unable to 
do any justice at all, was now almost closed. His princely and 
baronial patrons were both dead. The Duke Johann Friedrich 
of Hanover, from whom he now expected countenance, valued 
him for his science and philosophy, but with that cireumspec- 


tion which distinguished him, hesitated to engage the — 


pher in state affairs. For some time, accordingly, Leibnitz 
remained without aim or scope, and met with many impedi- 
ments to his further progress. He employed his time in again 
studying jurisprudence, better grounding himself in mathe- 
matics and geometry, and experimentalising in mechanics. 
Thus it is that the wise and scientific are never idle; even 
their intervals of leisure are occupied with pursuits as relaxa- 
tions, which, to other men, are the severe labours of ordinary 
business. One of the results of this period of meditation was 
his treatise, ‘* Meditatio Juridico-Mathematica de Interusurio 
po ac which appeared in 1683. His researches into 
analysis also led to a keeping equal pace with Newton, in 
unfolding the doctrine of the Differential Caleulus, with whom 
he divides the honour justly accruing from so glorious a 
discovery. 

It will form no part of the spirit or aim of this journal 
to inflame national jealousies long existing, or to ferment 
new. The biographer of Leibnitz has herein set us a most 
worthy example. He does equal justice both to Newton and 
Leibnitz, but he contends for the independent discovery of 
each, and the ground on which he does this is deserving of 
serious consideration on the part of mathematicians of both 
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countries. It involves a subtle distinction, one which is 
equally interesting to the geometer and metaphysician. It is 
no less than this, namely, that the Fluxional Method and the 
Differential Calculus are not identical inventions, but different 
discoveries, originating in separate sources, and occupying 
different spheres of application. We must remember that 
philosophy came to Leibnitz and to Newton by two very dif- 
ferent routes. The former received it from the scholastic 
writers first, and afterwards from Des Cartes, and similar 
metaphysical speculators; whereas Newton’s mind was edu- 
cated in strictly mathematical exercises, aided by optical ex- 
periments, and developed by the study of astronomical theories 
and systems. Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Kepler, and Galileo, 
were the masters in whose schools he matriculated. It was 
reserved for him, accordingly, to supersede altogether the 
Cartesian system, and to subvert the basis on which Leibnitz 
had in the first instance builded, however much he might 
have desired or laboured to improve the superstructure which 
had been raised upon it, whether by Des Cartes himself or any 
of his suecessors. This original diversity in the character of 
their studies, and we shall also perceive, on a nice analysis, in 
the very structure and disposition of their minds and genius, 
would incline one to suspect, @ priori, that a like diversity 
would prevail in the results at which Leibnitz and Newton 
would respectively arrive. One point we cannot too much 
dwell upon—it is this:—There is no want of capability or 
diligence in either of the claimants, that one should become 
the plagiarist of the other; and,as Guhrauer observes, but for 
the intermeddling of inferior minds, there would probably 
have been no dispute between these two illustrious men—each 
being, in the first instance, fully inclined to give the most 
generous credit to the other for the part he had taken in the 
common labour. 

The sojourn of Leibnitz in London had, in the greatest de- 
gree, excited his eagerness to perfect himself in the higher 
geometry and analysis. Soon after his sudden return to France, 
after the death of the Electoral Prince of Mentz, he was named 
a member of the Royal Philosophical Society at London, on the 
18th of April, 1673; a circumstance which much increased his 
desire for these disputes. He had previously sought this honour 
in London, according to the minutes ofthe Society, probably when 
he submitted to them the model of his Calculating Machine. Ex- 
actly a year before him, Newton, whom Leibnitz then scarcely 
knew by name, and whose rival he was in a few years about 
to become, had been elected a member of the Royal Society 
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Leibnitz, self-taught in mathematics, was at the above-men- 
tioned time of his meeting with Pell at Boyle's, made aware 
of the defectiveness and the loss of connexion attendant on 
self-teaching. He chose for his leader, therefore, the great 
geometer then resident in Paris, Christian Huygens, before 
named, and was by him in a short time initiated into the 
higher mechanics and analysis, together with the latest im- 
provements and applications. Leibnitz himself, in the year 
1691, on the solving of the problem of the Chain-line, thank- 
fully acknowledged that science was most of all indebted, 
after Galileo and Des Cartes, to Huygens. 

He studied his book, De Horologio Oscillatorio, and joined 
with it the letters of Pascal, under the name of Dettonville, 
and Gregory of St. Vincent’s work, De Quadratura Circuli et 
Sectionibus Conicis. In the same year, 1673, Leibnitz opened 
for himself a new path, and made a discovery which excited 
attention in Paris. The particulars are contained in the fol- 
lowing communication of Leibnitz to the Countess Kielman- 
segge, in the year 1716, on the history of his Differential 
Calculus. “* When I was in communication with Mr. Huygens, 
of Zurich, a great geometer in Paris, I began to conceive a 
taste for geometrical meditations. In a short time I made 
progress therein, and found a series of numbers, which did the 
same for the circle that Mercator had done for the hyperbola. 
The discovery attracted attention in Paris. Huygens gave it 
value, and this, with other grounds besides, had the effect of 
causing them to offer me a place in the Royal Academy of 
Sciences. We believed that I was the first who had done any 
thing of the sort touching the circle; and in this opinion I wrote, 
on the 15th July, 1674, a letter to Oldenburg, with whom I had 
not formerly conversed on such things, om es we had occa- 
sionally exchanged several letters. Oldenburg wrote to me on 
the 8th December, 1674, that a Mr. Newton, at Cambridge, 
had already done several things, not only upon the circle, but 
also upon all sorts of other figures, and sent me specimens 
thereof. In the mean time mine were acknowledged liberally 
by Mr. Newton himself.” 

After some further remarks, showing why he could not ac- 
cept the situation offered, owing to his refusal to go over to 
the Roman Church, Leibnitz continues, in his letter to the 
Countess—* But that is not what the business is about ; for I 
went further, and while I combined my old observations on the 
difference of numbers with my new meditations in geometry, I 
found at last, in the year 1676, as well as I can remember, a 
new Calculus, which I named the Differential ; the application 
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of which to geometry has done wonders. But when I was 
obliged to return to Germany, to the late Duke, Johann 
Friedrich, uncle of our King (George the First), and when I 
wished to profit by the short time still remaining to be in 
Paris, it can easily be imagined that I had not time to remain 
long in my study, and to meditate much.” Still more acutely, 
and withal in the closest agreement with himself, Leibnitz 
wrote, 9th April, 1716, to the mediator between him and New- 
ton, on occasion of the turn which the contest on the priority 
and the ownership of the Differential Calculus had lately taken, 
the Abbé Conti. He begins in this abrupt manner. “TI 
learned thus first by Oldenburg, something of the perform- 
ances of Mr. Newton, but I knew nothing of the extracting 
the roots of equations by series, nor also of the regressions or 
the extractions of an infinite equation. I was still a little 
tyro in these things; but J soon found, however, a universal 
method by arbitrary series—(it was in the year 1675,—in a 
still unprinted tract on the arithmetical quadrature, to which 
Leibnitz often refers in this contest), and obtained, at the same 
time, my differential calculus ; besides the observations which 
I, still very young (in the essay De Arte Combinatoria) had 
made on the differences of the series of numbers, contributed to 
open my eyes. For not by the fluxions of lines, as Newton, but 
by the differences of numbers, did I come to that result; while I, 
lastly, took into consideration, that these differences vanish 
when applied to magnitudes always increasing, in comparison 
with the different magnitudes, while they subsist in the series 
of numbers; and I believe that this way is the most analytic— 
since the geometrical calculus of the differences, which is 
identical with that of fluxions, is nothing more than a special 
case of the analytic differential calculus in general, and by the 
vanishing this special case becomes more convenient.” In con- 
clusion, Leibnitz states prominently, that clear traces of his 
own proper discovery are given already in the letter which he 
wrote shortly before his departure from Paris, 27th August, 
1676, to Oldenburg—to be communicated to Newton, in 
Cambridge. 


“These three points,” says Guhrauer, ‘‘ set forth with design by 
Leibnitz himself, weighty, and giving the result of his celebrated con- 
test with Newton, the time, the birth of his discoveries, and that which 
distinguishes them from the Fluxions-Reckoning of Newton, thirdly 
and lastly, the witnessing confirmation of the same, by his quoted cor- 
respondence from Paris with Oldenburg, have been, in most recent time, 
put forward as unanswerable, and splendidly developed, by the greatest 
heroes, the peers of Leibnitz, in geometry. The historian of Leibnitz 
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finds in them authorities from which no mathematician of the present 
day can escape. These heroes are Euler, Lagrange, Laplace, Poisson. 
To these, adds himself, in our time, the illustrious physical philosopher 
and geometer, Biot. From these impartial critical records, it appears 
clear how successfully Leibnitz has referred to his writing sent to 
Oldenburg and Newton, previous to his departure for Hanover, as a 
document of the originality of the Differential Calculus, his invention, 
That letter was the answer to a preceding letter of Newton’s to Olden- 
burg, dated the 23rd June, 1676, containing the results of Newton on 
the series, and in particular the Binomial formula—all without any de- 
monstration, after indication of a method, since Newton only says, ‘ that 
he possesses a method, by the help of which, if these numbers are given, 
he could obtain the quadratures of the curves from which they flow, as 
well as the volumes and the difficult points of the bodies produced by 
these curves.’ ‘ All this,’ Biot remarks, ‘ Newton really knew how to 
effect by fluxions—(he had discovered them already in 1665); but one 
could even so obtain the same knowledge by another proceeding which 
Mercator had made known. That is it which Leibnitz answered in his 
letter of 27th August, 1676, adding, ‘ that he applied another method 
for this object, which consisted in this, to dissolve the given curve into 
its superficial elements, and to transform these infinitely small elements 
into other equivalents; that for the questions, which the dispute was 
about, he had to ascend from the tangents to the curves, of which he 
had treated several by a direct analysis; and that, among others, one 
which he gives with the help of this proceeding had been only play for 
him.’ By this relation of his new method, which he still generally 
names Transmutations, by means of which one can bring back all pos- 
sible curves to simple cases, one now clearly understands the use of 
the infinitely small. ‘ All this went further than was necessary,’ says 
Biot, ‘ to show Newton that Leibnitz was already, at least, on the way 
to a Calculus similar to Fluxions, and that he was already close on the 
same, if he did not already possess it.’ And so Newton, in the an- 
swer which he sent to Leibnitz by Oldenburg, and which was dated 
24th October, 1676, hastens to relate that he possessed certain methods, 
the universal application of which to the tangents and quadratures he 
points out; but instead of discovering these methods, Newton wraps 
them up in two anagrams of transposed letters, to have a title to the 
priority of the invention deposited in Leibnitz’s own hands. This dis- 
position to concealment,—this envy at discoveries in the kingdom of 
spirits—in the empire of truth—Newton shares with the greatest geo- 
meters and natural philosophers of his age, which Goethe with particu- 
lar reference to Newton seemed disposed even to justify from human 
nature, when he says, ‘ Viewed very closely, the contests on the priority 
of a discovery are contests for existence itself. Galileo, to preserve 
himself, deposited his discoveries in anagrams, with dates attached to 
them, with his friends, and so secured to himself the honour of posses- 
sion. As soon as Academies and Societies formed themselves, they were 
the proper courts of justice which had to receive and to keep them. 
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A man mentioned his discovery, it was taken to a protocol, preserved in 
the acts, and the author could thereby prove his claims. Thus Newton, 
in 1671, brings forward his newly found catoptric telescope,—he lays 
it before the Academy, and requests them to preserve his claims to it. 
And so he deposits, after six years, his discovery of his Fluxions-Reckon- 
ing, in anagrams, in the hands of his rivals—this time, not without 
danger of his reputation, and even of his honour.’ Little lies in the 
act, remarks Biot, that Newton, in this epoch, was in possession of 
this method of Fluxions—to share the glory of the discovery with him 
remained yet to another, because he had made nothing known. The 
rules of literary justice demand that publication, the only unimpeach- 
able evidence of the existence of a discovery, should establish its epoch 
more accurately ; and the advantage which a man gains for himself in 
being in solitary enjoyment of a result or a method without making it 
known, is justly negatived ; by this reservation, he leaves to others the 
liberty of sharing it with him. 

“This reservation and jealousy, then, peculiar to geometers and 
natural philosophers, was, from the first moment, far from Leibnitz. 
To that letter, marked by Newton’s anagram, Leibnitz answered the 
following year from Hanover, the 2Ist June, 1677, with the simple, 
open, clear, and complete exposition of the complete Infinitesimal 
Reckoning, with its algorythm,—its rules,—the formation of the 
differential calculi, and the application of this proceeding to problems 
of analysis and geometry ;—and what the geometers, Biot adds, will 
consider as a sign of weight for the identity, the figures used in this ex- 
position offer exactly the same letter-marks, as also the same mode of no- 
tation, which Leibnitz had used in his first letter, where he makes clear the 
method of Transmutation. To this letter of Leibnitz, before his depar- 
ture from Paris, we must therefore always refer,—we cannot lay stress 
enough upon it,-—if we will accurately recognise and maintain, with full 
impartiality, the mutual rights of Newton and Leibnitz; and the ground 
and the seeds of the great contest, which more lately has set, not only 
the individuals, but the nations, in opposition to each other. And this 
very letter, which contains the key to the strange answer of Newton, 
whose importance appeared to him great enough to occasion his cele- 
brated anagram,—this letter of Leibnitz, remarks Biot, Brewster, the 
latest historian of Newton, has, by his dismemberment of the remark- 
able correspondence between Newton and Leibnitz, entirely left out. 
In fact, he continues, so steadfast and so clear a train of ideas, united 
with a quite abstract mode of the production of magnitudes, and ex- 
pressed by a peculiar algorythm of as wonderful facility as acuteness 
for all applications to the questions of analysis and geometry, must, in 
the eyes of geometers, be striking claims to an invention of his own, (not 
of the Reckoning of Fluxions, which Newton beyond all doubt possessed, 
before the year 1769; this joined with the idea of motion, and till then 
remaining without algorythm,—but of the abstract differential calculus 
with its quite ready metaphysic, its algorythm), and its universal 
methods,—and so have in fact four judges decided, who save me the 
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duty of appealing to others besides, when I say they are Euler, Lagrange, 
Laplace, and Poisson. These great geometers agree in the developement 
of the genesis of the Differential Calculus—in this, that in three phases 
following each other, Fermat offered the kernel of the great discovery, 
but the performances of Newton and Leibnitz hold themselves in the 
relation of ascending from particulars to universals. Laplace especially 
has made it clear, that if the decision of the Royal Society of London, 
who set themselves up as judges between Newton and Leibnitz, had 
rendered a one-sided judgment in relation to the former, he most of all 
erred in that point, by declaring that ‘the method of differences and 
the method of Fluxions were one and the same, even to the name and 
the mode of notation, since Leibnitz named that Differences which 
Newton names Fluxions and Momenta, and marks them with the letter 
d, which Newton did not apply to them.” It was not Leibnitz’s fault 
that such skilful judges had not understood the importance of the 
differences pointed out by them. Laplace, at least, saw in the nota- 
tion the principle of the new calculus, and Poisson decided ‘ that the 
Differential Calculus went not upon Leibnitz as the originator of the 
algorythm and the notation, which since the origin of this calculus 
have had the ascendancy universally, and to which the Infinitesimal 
Analysis owes all its progression.’ These are four full-voiced judges, 
we may say with Biot, who prove the independence and property of 
the invention of Leibnitz in a formal manner. We shall do well to 
content ourselves with them, until the good star of science brings them 
four such others who can weigh them down. There is no need, there- 
fore, to attempt any refutation of the judgment of Dr. Brewster, that 
Newton had been the first, and Leibnitz the second inventor, that it was 
therefore impossible that the former could have been a plagiarist ; but 
it was possible for the latter. There is, in fact, no first and no second 
in the invention of dissimilar things. Leibnitz, besides, could not have 
taken the Differential Calculus from Newton, which, says Biot, at this 
day even would be a wonderful creation, and which one would have to 
learn, if the Reckoning of Fluxions as it is contained in Newton’s works 
had alone existed. In fact, not only would the applications to physical 
problems with the latter be of the greatest difficulty, but also the reckon- 
ing with partial differences, and the reckoning of variations would be, 
at least not under their analytical form, so quick, so wonderfully clear 
and applicable. For the distribution of finite magnitudes into infinitely 
small elements, not merely represents nature but it is Nature herself, 
and the notation of Leibnitz, which directly brings these abstract 
elements into the reckoning of all magnitudes by the means of their 
algorythms, does nothing else than express, by general and uniform 
operations, the materially true composition itself of these magnitudes, 
without separating its species, in such a way that the thought sees and 
combines them as they are, without complicating them by the con- 
nexion with a representation foreign to their bemg. In a word, in 
order to arrive with Newton’s method at his great results, a man must 
be no common head, but Newton himself. He attained to them by the 
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powerful application of his original genius, not by means of a rational 
proceeding of calculation, which would be able to serve a// minds as 
means of discovery. If we compare in this point of view what these 
two great geniuses, Newton and Leibnitz, had added to the human 
sciences, we shall perhaps find that Newton has done more for his 
own fame, but Leibnitz more for the universal progress of the human 
mind. 

‘« By this universal insight into the inner and essential difference, the 
independence and the scientific superiority of the Leibnitzian Differential 
before the Newtonian Fluxional Calculus, the contest about the in- 
vention of the Differential Calculus would be decided for science already 
at the threshold of the question. But now along with this solution of 
that historical problem, the torch is first kindled to illumine the personal 
relation of the two great contemporaries and their parties which have 
found place by this celebrated contest, to discern justice and injustice 
impartially on both sides, and to explain it by historical concatenation. 
The historians of mathematics in our time have looked upon and 
lamented the contest on the priority of that discovery which embittered 
the evening of the life of Newton and Leibnitz, as something accidental 
or casual, which had originated in passions and from loud conflicts of 
some officious heads of the lower rank, a Fatio, a Keil, but which at 
last took the direction of bringing against each other the two heroes, 
who, till then, had mutually done justice to each other, as it were 
against their will to the scene of contest. Now we can perceive, that 
on the contrary, the inward relation of the discoveries of Newton and 
Leibnitz, so connected with each other, and yet, again, so different 
from each other, joined with the so different characters and tempera- 
ments of both, brought on the contest as an unavoidable one; and 
formed, as it were, a fatality, from which Leibnitz, as well as Newton, 
humanly considered, could scarcely escape. We are almost obliged to 
wonder that the collision between the two heroes of science, for which 
a century seemed not to have space enough, did not break out into 
clear flames much sooner than towards the end of their life. Thus 
considered, the history of this contest, which appears inseparably bound 
up with that of the diffusion, the contest, and the inward unfolding of 
the Differential Calculus, gains a higher character and a permanent 
importance for the fitting judgment on the universally human in such 


illustrious antagonists.” 


Such is the moderate statement of Guhrauer; and with 
Brewster and Biot both before us, we think it but fitting that 
the question should be thus left. Between the Fluxions of Lines 
and the Differences of Numbers there is all the diversity, and, 
at the same time, all the analogy that exists between Time and 
Space. It would be better to use this knowledge in the re-inves- 
tigation of the laws relative to both, than to disregard or omit 
it, merely for the purpose of fostering either national or indivi- 
dual rivalry and jealousy. All the more imperative seems this 
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to us in particular, (z. e. to the present critic,) in consequence of 
the dissatisfaction we have long felt with some of Kant’s doc- 
trines on these twin mental forms. Our own views may be in- 
dicated in a single remark. Kant holds, that Space is arrested 
Sensation,—we have found reason to believe that it is accele- 
rated Thought, of which, being successive, Time is the form. 
Though not concealed in an anagram, be it known that the 
writer of this paper claims a property in the announcement, 
which is one of very great importance in ontology, or, as we 
should prefer to call it, ontocrasy. 

It was at the end of the year 1676, that Leibnitz met, at the 
Hague, the celebrated Spinoza,—he who carried out the Car- 
tesian theory to its material consequences ;—and thus, with 
Newton, was the subject of this paper brought into actual 
contact with the two great representatives of opinion, who, 
with himself, constituted the mean and the twin extremes of 
that bipolar manifestation in which philosophy always histori- 
cally developes herself. It was the first and the last time in his 
life that Leibnitz saw Spinoza face to face. Only a few months 
afterwards the subtle Hollander died, in his forty-fourth year. 
Leibnitz was in his thirty-first, and a new, high, and stirring 
course lay before him in the future. 

Hitherto his protestantism had militated against Leibnitz’s 
progress in life; but at length we find him resident at the 
court of Hanover, and in close fellowship with the Duke. At 
length his destiny and his disposition were at peace. Here, too, 
he met with agreeable acquaintances—one in particular, the 
Apostolic Vicar and Bishop of Titiopolis, Nicolaus Steno, from 
Jutland, a great anatomist and geologist, skilled in religious 
controversy ; early in life a Protestant, but converted to Rome 
by an omen—a warning uttered by a lady in Florence, from a 
window. Another friend is also named with honour by Leib- 
nitz—indeed, characterised as an incoinparable theologian— 
Gerhard Molanus, Abbot of Lokkum, a ripe and good scholar 
and mathematician, by whom Leibnitz was introduced to Arnold 
Eckhart, the renowned Cartesian. Here, too, he commenced, 
in conjunction with Johann Daniel, who had been taught by 
Brand, at Hamburg, in its production, an examination upon 
phosphorus ; the results of which are found in his ‘“* Historia 
Inventionis Phosphori,” incorporated in the “ Transactions of 
the Royal Philosophical Society of Prussia.” 

Towards the end of the year 1678, Leibnitz was sent by the 
Duke to Hamburg, to pay the deposit for the valuable books 
left by the learned Martin Regd which the Duke designed 
to purchase in order to enrich his library at Hanover, and 
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with whom Leibnitz had, early in life, corresponded. With 
Johann Joachim Becher, the German chemist, who laid the 
ground of the phlogistic theory, which Stahl reduced to a 
system that was universal until Lavoisier’s discovery, his 
acquaintance was not so pleasant. The man was coarse and 
boorish, and Leibnitz suffered from his scurrility. On the death 
of the Duke, in 1680, Leibnitz still continued his scientific 
experiments; displaying his mechanical genius in attempts to 
improve the mining operations in the Hartz, and in geological 
inquiries, which led to some speculations recorded in the ‘* Acta 
Eruditorum” of 1693, and in a more popular form in a passage 
ofthe Theodicea. “ In a century,” says Guhrauer, “where, even 
among Protestants, natural science guarded and subordinated 
itself to yop so that the letter of Scripture was not op- 
posed, or its authority disputed, it was hard to conduct a pure 
and strictly consequential investigation of nature, concurrently 
with a question like that of the history of the earth, which, 
together with that of the creation, turned on a single point. 
In a mystical combination of physics and scriptural interpreta- 
tion it was not wanting; yet Thomas Burnet’s ‘ Theoria Sacra 
Telluris, which appeared in 1682, was an unsuccessful endea- 
vour to explain the states of our planet, by means of cabalistic 
fanaticism and arbitrary hypothesis. Without condemning the 
constant reference to the Mosaic history of the creation, 
Leibnitz, on the other hand, maintained, in his Protogaea, the 
possibility of a history, of a genesis of the earth, and that ac- 
cording to the we of nature and the surviving traces of 
early revolutions. But Leibnitz has, perhaps, too much de- 
oni on the last resort of a chemical laboratory, in the great 
chemical workstead of universal nature. He looks on the earth 
as the latest result of many great revolutions.” In a word, he 
depended rather on the imperfect geological data of the time, 
than on the volume of revelation,—a sin of which geologists 
in general have been guilty. Lately, indeed, by adopting an 
old mystical interpretation of the first verse of the first chapter 
of Genesis, they have contrived the means of quoting scriptural 
corroboration to any theory they may choose to propose. 
Connected with these inquiries are his opinions on the silver 
coin of Hanover, semen from the Hartz, and in which he 
displayed much patriotic feeling. Declamations of this kind 
occur in a tractate on the subject, ‘‘ Consultationes Germanice,” , 
—to which, however, only this flying notice can be given. 
Leibnitz had now, indeed, become the great thinker of his age 
and country, and every subject of interest was in turn sub- 
mitted to his examination. Our pen, confined within narrow 
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limits, must be content with the slightest allusions to the va- 
rious particulars of this world of matter. His official diligence, 
too, was equal to his philosophical activity. About this time 
Leibnitz renewed his correspondence with the ‘‘Old Polyhistor” 
Conring, who died not long after (1681). As a servant of the 
house of Hanover, Leibnitz showed himself not only faithful, 
but exclusively devoted to its interests ; entering into political 
controversy with great spirit, and publishing more than one 
tract with marked alacrity. Ofthese,the “ De Jure Suprematis,” 
(1677,) is the most celebrated; in which, as indeed in the rest, 
the idea of a theocracy seems to have been the cynosure by 
which his voyage was guided ; in which assumption he stands 
distinguished both from Hobbes and Puffendorf as a jurist. 
The Being of God and the Immortality of the Soul lay as the 
foundation stones of his political as of bis scientific edifice. 
The times on which Leibnitz was thrown were of an extra- 
ordinary character—they teemed with many births—philoso- 
phy —science—religion. The principles of the Reformation 
were receiving both developement and opposition. The Re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes took place in 1685. While 
France was thus zealous for Rome, Germany declared for her 
antagonist. Leibnitz, patronised by the Duke Ernst August, 
embodied the sentiment of Germany. He was opposed by the 


Spanish rw a Franciscan charged with the important 


business of effecting in Germany a reaction, (under pretence 
of a coalition,) in favour of a defunct system. Vain enter- 
prise, yet evermore repeated, until Hope be dead as the car- 
case it would animate! Nor were there wanting some who 
really sought to compromise matters, by a “shameful Syn- 
cretism”’ of the two theologies—in other words, a deceptive 
proclamation of peace between the Protestant and Roman 
Churches, while as yet there was no peace. Of this senti- 
ment Spinola was not slow in taking advantage. Leibnitz, 
too, as we have seen, thought he had found a point of union ; 
but, like others, ultimately discovered that union by the way of 
coalition is impossible. Only by each church realizing for 
itself the primitive truth, and thus finding that at length no 
difference exists between any two, is the union possible. For 
then all impediments will have been cleared away, and no 
compromise needed. It is not of the nature of truth to admit 
of compromise, and only by the admission of its original unity 
can churches become catholic. There is, in these our times, 
as in those of Leibnitz, mighty pulsations, indicative of the 
grand beatings of the human heart, as the soul aspires towards 
this magnificent result. We bide the time, for there is One 
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who knoweth the seasons, and who disposeth all events for the 
more perfect establishment of his kingdom on earth. 

Long after Leibnitz’s death, was a draught of a Philosophical 
Exposition of the Catholic Faith found among his papers. 
It was in Latin, and in his own handwriting, imperfect and 
without that revision which was needed to make it useful; 
nevertheless it was quoted abroad as Leibnitz’s ‘‘ Systema 
Theologicum.” But as it contains an unconditional defence of 
the Roman Catholie Faith, wholly at variance with his other 
and published writings, and in opposition to the course of his 
own life, some suspicion naturally attached to the late discovered 
manuscript. However, in the year 1819, it was published in 
France with a French translation, and afterwards in Germany, 
as Leibnitz’s religious testament to the world, to prove that, 
but for circumstances, he would have publicly professed the 
Roman Catholic religion. Guhrauer explains the matter 
thus :— 

‘‘ Even independent of the individual, personal, and historical relations 
which have given the origin to this so-named theological system of 
Leibnitz, this writing remains always instructive and interesting to the 
philosopher and theologian. It forms, in a certain degree, the highest 
point in this direction of Spinola’s proposed - of union,—for from this 
time forth we see Leibnitz, in opposition to the world, both write and act 
entirely according to the inspirations and ruling interests of his master. 
Men had, on the Protestant side, by the superficial acquiescence in 
Spinola’s propositions, with all their inward hollowness, still gained a 
standing point from which they could, at least in appearance, say that 
they had done all that was possible in behalf of reunion. They could, in 
the absolute certainty that the Tridentine Council would never be re- 
pudiated by the Roman Catholic Church, designate the same as the 
single impediment to union remaining to be cleared out of the way; 
and in short, from this ground, throw the accusation of schism on the 
Church of Rome. This, then, Leibnitz also did, as when he, among 
other things, wrote to the Lady Brinon, the 19th July, 1691, on the 
declaration of the theologians of Hanover—‘ I have given the greatest 
approbation to this declaration, which liberates us entirely from the 
charge of schism, and shows the wrong on the side of those who could 
remove the impediments which stand in the way of reasonable condi- 
tions, and will not do it.’” 


Leibnitz showed incomparable superiority in spirit, talent, 
and science, and, what is not to be overlooked, in diplomatic 
worldly skill and dexterity, and thereby stood distinguished 
from among those who had hitherto taken part in the reunion 
of the churches, (some of them ladies,) while the ambiguous 
pre-eminence of Spinola and his followers merely afforded a 
diversion having little historical interest. Far different was it 
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with the great Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux.—For what Spinola 
did (although empowered by the Emperor, on the 20th of 
March, 1691, with a new authority for negotiating the reunion 
with particular reference to Protestants in Meagutn. by 
further steps till his death, which followed in 1695, was nothing 
new and remarkable. The same may be said of Spinola’s 
follower, in Bisthum von Wienerisch-Neustadt, the Count of 
Buchhein, when he, provided with an authority of the Em- 
peror, in the year 1698 came privately to Hanover, accom- 
panied by a theologian of the Russens order, and opened 
some new negotiations with Molanus, in which he enjoyed 
the assistance of Leibnitz. The Emperor, indeed, in the 
year 1700, laid the chief part of the negotiations at Vienna, 
and requested the then Electoral Prince George Louis, in an 
autograph of the 17th May, to send Leibnitz to a conference 
to the Imperial capital; but this step was without any result, 
notwithstanding the Emperor's declaration, in a letter which 
Leibnitz, after staying in Venice almost three months, took 
with him on his return to Hanover, of his “ uncommon satis- 
faction,” and many more honourable expressions of the like 
kind. The Emperor had probably very different objects of a 
— nature than the reunion in his mind, when he gave 
im this praise. 

As a prelude to the earnest and severe contest between 
Leibnitz and Bossuet, on the means of union in the churches, 
some allusion is necessary to the immediately preceding cor- 
respondence of the German philosopher with the theologi- 
cally cultivated and elegant historian of Louis XIV., on Tole- 
rance and the Differences in Religion, which in the years 1691 
and 1692 were quoted, and with the permission of Leibnitz soon 
after published, under the title, Lettres de Mr. Leibnitz et de Mr. 
Pelisson de la Tolérance et des Différens de la Religion. Pelisson 
had published a work, ‘‘ Reflexions sur les Différens de la Reli- 
gion,” calculated to conduce to the conversion of the reformed 
in France, a business to which, in a certain degree, he had 
obtained a commission from Louis XIV. He most unjustly 
accused the Protestants of a high degree of indifferentism, as 
shown by their renunciation of the principle of the infallibility 
of the Church as the sole bond of all believers. This work, 
insidiously attractive by the charms of its style, the Countess 
Sophia received from her sister, the Abbess of Maubuisson, a 
cloister near Paris, and the duchess communicated it to 
Leibnitz, in order that he might put forth his views on the 
opposite side. The Abbess of Maubuisson, Louisa Hollan- 
dine, had early found her refuge in the cloister, whose abbess 
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she was by the adoption of the Catholic religion; and it was 
to please the spirit of the court of Louis XIV. she sought to 
bring over her sister in Hanover to her new faith. For 
the rest of her life, her disposition was altogether worldly, 
even wanton. Her own niece, the Duchess of Orleans, writes 
of her that she had produced fourteen children, of which she 
ostentatiously boasted. Her occupation was less ascetic than 
artistic, since she practised painting with peculiar relish, and 
adorned her own church with its productions, besides engaging 
in literature. The best writers of the court of Louis XIV., 
among them Pelisson, even Bossuet, did homage to the learned 
princess; but beside her, one of the nuns of the Cloister, the 
lady of Brinon, who held the office of secretary to the prin- 
cess, helped to maintain an important influence; a lady not 
without learning and talent, but also not without ambition. 
While yet first prioress of the institution of St. Cyr, which 
was under the protection of Madame de Maintenon, she in- 
troduced the biblical tragedy without love, which led Racine 
to compose his master-piece, Athalie. But having offended 
the powerful Madame de Maintenon, by her ambitious conduct 
and behaviour, a command of Louis XIV. suddenly banished 
her from St. Cyr. Whereupon, with the assistance of the 
Duchess Sophia, as the Cardinal of Bausset writes in the life 
of Bossuet, she withdrew into the Cloister of Maubisson, 
where she soon gained the ascendency over the Princess Louisa 
Hollandine, which she had not been able to obtain over Ma- 
dame de Maintenon. This lady now acted as mediator in the 
correspondence of Leibnitz with Pelisson and Bossuet, yet with- 
out even here relinquishing her presumptuous deportment. 
In one of her letters to Leibnitz, of 6th April, 1695, she com- 
ser the True, that is, the Roman Catholic religion, with the 
egitimate king, and the False with a usurper. ‘ Between the 
one and the other there is and can be no compromise ; and the 
subjects of a legitimate king have no right to complain if he 
widine to detach them by strong measures from the usurper ; 
and if he refuses them peace and a cessation of war, except 
under the condition that these mutinous subjects should re- 
turn to their duty.” Leibnitz was cautious enough to pass 
over such exaggerations with silence, but not the less did he 
adhere to the substance. 

In his critique of Pelisson’s reflections on the differences of 
religion, Leibnitz used the question first in its scientific univer- 
sality, and discusses it in the sense of his philosophical princi- 
ples, which are known to us. To ward off his accusation of 
indifferentism from the Protestants, he turns forth the posit ive 
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of the idea lying at the root of this objection, and shows the 
point where indifferentism or tolerance is founded in universal 
Christian love itself, when it strives to enlarge the narrow 
bounds of particularism. He thereupon appealed to the dif- 
ference acknowledged by all Christian theologians between 
explainable and unexplainable grounds of belief (motiva cre- 
dibilitatis). It is the last which permit a principle of indi- 
viduality, till within the circle of believers, because they 
themselves are not universal nor objective, but individual and 
empiric, experiences of inward helng of which one cannot 
always give account to oneself, and which one can still less 
communicate to others. Here Leibnitz rested, though not 
expressly, on one of the weightiest elements of his system,— 
on his theory of the dark and confused representations and 
longings in the soul. The so-called forth and established 
belief appears to the believing individual as immediate divine 
grace. That nothing might be wanting, Leibnitz brought 
alleged authorities of the Catholic Church, who had verbally 
urged much further than even a Protestant theologian the so- 
called indifferentism ; that is, Christian love towards those who 
think differently from ourselves. There is no declared article, 
according to these theologians, which is necessary, and one can 
be happy in all religions, if one only truly loves God above 
all things. The gnashing of teeth or contrition, that is, re- 
pentance which flows from this sincere love, according to these 
Roman authorities, quenches sin without any intervention of 
the keys of the church, or of the sacraments. The difference 
recognised by Catholic writers of material from formal heretics 
depends indeed on nothing else. 

ut, secondly, as to the protection set up by Pelisson 
against Indifferentism in the church,—the principle of the Infal- 
libility of the Church, and the advantage, nay the necessity, of 
a hierarchy, Leibnitz grants this to him willingly. He only 
denies the unlimited authority and right of the Church. “ I 
confess,” he wrote, ‘‘ the Church, which is a sort of republic, 
has the advantage of other states, and so in the highest degree 
she must have power, and what is the last thing in jurisdic- 
tion, the accomplishment, and it is God who gives it over to 
her to fulfil her sentences; but, with some reservation, man 
owes obedience to his superiors, and to the Church more than 
to all others. It has often been said, and I say it again, she 
is not empowered by God to require an absolute obedience. 
We must accurately mark the boundaries within which the 
authority of the ecclesiastical superior goes, and the necessity 
to obey them extends, for it is not unlimited.” And, with 
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reference to the transactions for reunion which literally per- 
yvade the whole, Leibnitz exclaims :—‘‘ But we speak not such 
boldly condemnatory judgment against our brothers. We 
content ourselves with saying that it is dangerous to be robbed 
of the common means of salvation. This is sufficient to show 
the importance of the Church, and compels us to all possible 
endeavours to restore unity. We must, therefore, exert our- 
selves on both sides in the right way to remove impediments. 
Woe to those who maintain the schism, that they with obsti- 
nacy would stand on their head, and always want to be in the 
right!” 

‘Stich is the view which Leibnitz took of the relation between 
the Romish and Protestant Churches, and of that in which 
both stood in regard to the One True Holy Catholic Church. 
If his view should have too much of a latitudinarian tendency, 
which we are afraid it has, it may be apologized for, though 
not defended, by the unjust charge of Indifferentism to which 
it was opposed. The extreme to which Pelisson went in calling 
that Indifferentism which was only charity, led, perhaps natu- 
rally enough, Leibnitz to another extreme, in which that ap- 
peared charity which was properly Indifferentism. Right 
enough he was in finding such instances in the Church of 
Rome, for no Church has been more latitudinarian, practically 
and doctrinally, than the papal. But nothing is less tolerated 
in the true Catholic Church than any such licentiousness 
either of belief or morals, however gloriously it may be mis- 
named or apparelled as the Light-Angel of Liberty or Love. 

The prophetic pretensions of Rosamunde von Asseburg 
called from Leibnitz for his opinions on visions ; a letter on this 
subject accordingly exists, dated 15th October, 1691, in which 
he proposes to solve the relative questions philosophically. 

“There are people,” (he meant thereby Molanus,) ‘‘ who 
judge cavalierly upon it, and believe that the young prophetess 
should soon be sent to Pyrmont. As to me, I am thoroughly 
convinced that in all this everything proceeds only naturally— 
and there must be an adornment of the matter in the affair of 
the sealed English billet of Dr. Schott, in which she, without 
opening it, is said to have answered according to the answer 
dictated by the Lord. In the meantime, I wonder at the na- 
ture of the human mind, all the powers and properties of which 
we know not. When we meet such persons, we should, far 
from blaming and wishing to change deems, much rather wish 
to keep them in this beautiful constitution of the mind, as one 
keeps a curiosity, or a cabinet piece.” Here Leibnitz unfolds 
the distinguishing marks, according to which alone one dis- 
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tinguishes imaginations, under which he comprehends dreams 
and visions, from true perceptions, and adds thereto the re- 
mark, that “‘a person of very strong power of imagination can 
have such lively and clear apparitions that they appear to him 
as truths, especially if that which appears has a connection with 
the things in the world, whether they are true, or received for 
true. The same shows itself with young persons brought up 
in cloisters. It is observable, also, that visions have commonly 
a reference to the naturelle of persons. This has also place 
with the true prophet, for God has accommodated himself to 
his mind, because he performs no superfluous miracles. I 
believe often,” continues Leibnitz, ‘‘ that Ezekiel had learned 
architecture, or was a Court Engineer, because he has splendid 
visions, and sees fine buildings; but a rural prophet, such 
as Hosea or Amos, sees only landscapes and rural pictures ; 
while Daniel, who was a statesman, rules the monarchies of 
the world. This lady, which your illustrious highness has seen, 
cannot be put in parallel with these prophets, since she be- 
lieves that she has Jesus Christ before her eyes, because 
Protestants acknowledge no other saints. This so ardent love 
which she bears to the Saviour, which sermons and reading 
have awakened in her, has at last obtained her the grace 
and favour to see the image and appearance. For why should 
I not name it a grace, a favour? It does her only good, she 
is joyful at it, she receives from it the most beautiful emotions 
in the world. One must not believe that all favours of God 
must be wonderful. (How near this course of ideas comes to 
that in the correspondence with Pelisson, on the motives to 
belief!) When he applies the natural conditions of our mind, 
and the nature of things about us, to give light to our under- 
standing, or warmth to do our heart good, I then count it for a 
favour. That crowd of prophets was evidently of no other 
nature. Those who prophesied against Micah, how good soever 
prophets they were otherwise, yet erred this time—their 
naturelle acted in them as always; but by an occurrence where 
the things of the outward world did not correspond to it, be- 
cause Providence had ordered it otherwise, they were deceived. 
I fear that it is even so with this virtuous lady, when she mixes 
herself up with particular occurrences too exactly—this wil] 
hurt her with the world. In the meantime, I confess that the 
great prophets, that is, those who can teach us the particular 
circumstances of the future, must have particular favours; and 
it is impossible that here success can attend a limited mind, 
however penetrating it may be.” This Leibnitz developes more 
closely according to the principles of the pre-established har- 
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mony, and then ridicules a prophetical work (L’ Horoscope des 
Jésuites), by a French reformed preacher, Carré, who, unfortu- 
nately enough, places the fall of the Jesuits between 1695 and 
1713, on the authority of a text in the Apocalypse. ‘Ah! the 
oor people,” exclaims Leibnitz; “ they will all fall into the 
depth of the abyss, that is, into hell. That pleases me not. 
I donot love tragic occurrences, and I would wish that it went 
with all the me as they would wish. I also did not desire 
that men should trouble those whom they called Mille- 
narians, on account of an opinion to which the Apocalypse 
seems so favourable; and I am sorry to hear that they will 
depose Pelisson. The Augsburg der ears seems to me 
to direct itself only against the troublers of the public peace 
among the Millenarians; but the error of those who await 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ on earth in patience, appears to 
me very innocent.” 

Leibnitz was equally opposed to sectaries in religion and 
in philosophy. His own genius was universal, and he was 
impatient of whatever would contract its limits. Himself am- 
bitious of embracing Truth in her integrity, he showed more 
than enough contempt of all ‘“ Chiliasten, Jansenisten, Quiet- 
isten, and Pietisten.” The rationalistic method in which he 
disposes of prophetic gifts in the above extract, marks, how- 
ever, most strongly the spirit and temper of the times, and the 
affinity that exists between the birth of natural philosophy 
and the course of religious enlightenment in the same age. 
The times that believed in presentiments, visions, and super- 
natural appearances, of which the Church of Rome took such 
abusive advantage, were those which were content that the 
dim spot which men call earth should be considered the centre 
of the system, and that heaven, with the glory and the majesty 
thereof, should revolve around it every twenty-four hours. 
Both the Eastern and the Western Churches were willing to 
receive these things together. Even so late as 1633, Galileo was 
compelled to abandon, as false and heretical, the doctrine of 
the earth’s motion and of the sun’s immobility,and pledge him- 
self to denounce to the Inquisition any other person who was 
even suspected of like heresy. But this was of no avail, for 
even the dignitaries of the Romish Church had come to defend 
it, without scruple and in public, so thoroughly had the Coper- 
nican theory penetrated the intellect of the learned in one 
short century. While, however, one monk, Copernicus, was, 
with the sanction of the papacy, initiating a revolution in 
science, which that same papacy was afterwards to condemn, 
another, Luther, was, with other confederates, accomplishing a 
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reformation in religion, in spite of obstacles, and in the teeth 
of the highest ecclesiastical authority. The Protestant clergy 
searcely troubled themselves with the Copernican system, and 
sual regarded it as a subject which could have little in- 
fluence on the doctrines of the Christian faith; but the in- 
quisitors who tried and condemned Galileo, were wiser in their 
generation, and saw at least that it would eventually have 
much on their authority. The dominion of the Roman Ca- 
tholie hierarchy over the invisible world, which the Protestant 
riesthood never cared to assume, was curiously affected by 
it. A mechanic system of the universe implied mechanic laws 
of nature, which were not content with their limits in the 
material universe, but intruded, “uninvited guests,” into 
the world of spirits. Thus matter and power became the sum 
of all that existed, or had being in the whole of creation, 
intelligent or intelligible. Matter, by means of experiment, 
chemical or other, might be investigated; and the result of 
such investigation was loudly declared to be, that no power 
existed save what was material; and that since such material 
‘ners act by eternal and immutable laws, every event that 
1appens takes place according to them. And thus all possible 
creation being reduced to the same level, all was subject to the 
iron sway of a common necessity. Such was the state in 
which the doctrine was left by Des Cartes, who, reversing the 
rinciple equally of creation and providence, gave the active 
initiative to body, and made the mind the mere passive reci- 
pient. What is passion in the mind, is, according to him, 
action in the body. On this theory of morals, he conceived 
no shame in ascribing the soul to the pineal gland as its seat, 
subject, however, to motion by volition, called by courtesy free, 
but which, thus connected and conditioned, could have no 
existence at all. This struggle to maintain its freedom, in fact, 
while denied in theory, marks the sublime dissatisfaction of 
the soul, in right of its own immortality, with all systems that 
seek to include it in the category of material things, and as 
such to subject it to the operation of the laws that control 
material nature. What means Leibnitz adopted to reconcile 
this great contradiction between it and them, we shall shortly 
investigate. To return. 

Notwithstanding, however, the universality of Leibnitz’s 
mind, and his contempt for sectarism, he thought it good policy 
to afford the utmost possible toleration to all opinionists, 
whether in religion or philosophy. Bossuet, after Spinola, 
was the chief object of Leibnitz’s theological aims. That pre- 
late had hitherto avoided the controversy, and to all appeals 
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respecting it had answered only in general terms. At length, 
however, he was compelled to enter into correspondence with 
Leibnitz, on the nature and extent of toleration in religious 
opinion, on the authority and power of the church, and many 
corollary matters, such as, whether the Tridentine interpreta- 
tion of Scripture was orthodox, or not; and whether that 
Council had the right to include the Apocrypha in the Canon 
of Sacred Scripture, and on that account to hurl anathemas 
against Protestants? On all these points the bishop was asto- 
nished out of his propriety by the learning, the penetration, 
and the eloquence of Leibnitz; yet he persisted in his own 
conclusions. Having at last advanced sixty-two reasons in 
favour of the decrees of the Tridentine Council, and declared 
his expectation, nay almost demanded, that they should be con- 
sidered incontrovertible, Leibnitz closed the correspondence. 
This was in the year 1703—the next Bossuet died. Such cha- 
racters, met in polemical conflict, stimulated each other to 
extraordinary <dat-shautiane the dispute grew personal; 


and onee Leibnitz was even driven to the use of epigrammatic 
verse—an expedient to which it was somewhat uncourteous to 
resort, particularly considering the dignity of his opponent, 


and his own reputation. 
But we must not forget, in our strictures, that Leibnitz was 


a noble defender of Protestantism, and a good and faithful 
servant of the house of Hanover. While engaged, by its direc- 
tion, in theological controversies, he was not exempt from 
other labours. He was employed to inquire into its genealogy, 
and accumulate materials for its history. For their collection 
much travel was necessary, and he diligently availed himself 
of this cireumstance to extend his acquaintance with science 
and art. Such is the instinct of the self-educated man. The 
world becomes his university, and every place of resort in it a 
public school, in which he feels himself a pupil, and at which 
he seeks instruction. The history of the house of Brunswick, 
which he completed in 1711, served only as an occasion for 
carrying out higher aims. It would, indeed, have fully oceu- 
pied an inferior mind; but that of Leibnitz could grasp the 
universe, and to it this was, indeed, but a poor section of the 
great whole. Nevertheless he was far from disdaining it as 
beneath him; and in this walk, as in others, won the _ nes 
that crown talent and industry when sincerely directed. 

In the autumn of 1687 it was that Leibnitz entered on his 
journey. At that time Providence was preparing for him and 
the house of Hanover, a destiny in relation to England, of 
which they then little dreamed. On the 15th November, 1688, 
the Prince of Orange landed in England. After having made 
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the acquaintance of most of the learned and scientific men of 
Berlin, (where afterwards he procured the institution of an 
Academy of Sciences,) Dresden, Vienna, Petersburg, and the 
whole of Italy, Leibnitz returned to Hanover, in June, 1690. 
Two years afterwards arose the celebrated dispute concerning 
the creation of the ninth electorate, in favour of the Duke of 
Brunswick-Lunenburg-Hanover. The Emperor had given him 
the investiture, but the princes protested, and would have 
had recourse to arms, if Leopold had not suspended the crea- 
tion. It continued, indeed, to be a subject of discussion, till 
the year 1708, when the states gave their consent to the inves- 
titure of the Duke of Brunswick, who soon after became King 
of Great Britain, by the title of George I. The talents of 
Leibnitz were employed in this contest, which, like all the 
others, was one between Protestant and Romish principles. In 
1696, he was raised by the Electoral Prince Ernst August to the 
rank of a Privy Councillor in Equity—an office next to that of 
Lord Chancellor. Though so much occupied with the business 
of life, yet he had not neglected his philosophical pursuits, and 
had already prepared the way, in letters and journals, for the 
great subject of the Theodicea, in which his system of the 
pre-established harmony is maintained. To this period, more- 
over, belongs his important work on the Law of Nations, the 
“* Codex Juris Gentium diplomaticus.” The theory of a universal 
language also now engaged his attention ; and he laboured not 
less heartily in the cause of Protestant union, nor less vainly. 
Yet in regard to both, the spring of hope was in him an eternal 
fountain of perpetual endeavour. Nor was he less diligent in 
his mathematical studies, promoting improvements in the ca- 
lendar, and projecting scientific societies, and evangelic mis- 
sions to China, and elsewhere ; with plans for the education of 
princes, and the reform of schools. His mind was ever active, 
and his perseverance indefatigable. 

{n estimating the merits of Liebnitz’s Theodicea, we are not 
so much to judge of it by its philosophical system as by the 
purpose for which it was written. The Protestant scheme, both 
of religion and science, we have already learned, had imposed 
barriers on the spiritual world, so that it had no freedom left 
to interpose any amelioration of man’s material destiny, and 
the human will was bound as fast in fate as physical nature. 
To escape from this, Leibnitz resorted to the numbers and 
permanent intelligible noumena of Pythagoras, and by the 
construction of an independent, individualized monad-system, 
sought to give room and verge enough for the play of liberty. 
He sought by these means, in the Theodicea, as the name 
implies, ‘‘ to justify the ways of God to man,” against the 
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doubts which both theology and philosophy had hitherto left ; 
and it is with a proper feeling of the grandeur of the aim, 
and not with any sense of disappointment at its presumed 
failure, that we should reverently approach the perusal of this 
well intended and wonderfully eloquent work. Evil exists, 
and philosophical genius has ever distressed itself so to 
account for its origin as to reconcile its existence with the 
Divine equity. Leibnitz regarded it as the first ethic problem 
of a Christian philosophy. Thereto, as his biographer re- 
marks, both as boy and man, had Leibnitz consecrated his 
thoughts and talents. Nothing but an actual perusal of the 
book can give the English reader a sufficient idea of its merits ; 
and it is to the shame of English literature, that as yet, 
(so far as we know,) no English translation of it exists. Its 
general tendency may be judged of from Pope’s Essay on 
Man, which reflects Leibnitz’s theory much more than it does 
Bolingbroke’s. It is indeed seldom that a philosopher has so 
good a poet in another country to interpret im to the general 
mind. What Warburton wrote in defence of Pope’s Essay, 
and Johnson and Crousaz against it, pevtenty anticipates the 
opposite judgments that we might now make on Leibnitz’s 


Theodicea ; but neither of them penetrates the philosophical 
orem, either of the controversy, or the treatise which was 


esigned to solve the problem that gives rise to it. So much, 
at least, may be safely said. As to what Bayle wrote of the 
book and the author, the sceptical character of it puts it out 
of the pale of reference. As leading the way for Voltaire, and 
as a specimen of destructive ridicule, it forms a portion of 
literary history, but has no bearing as a piece of criticism on 
the system. 

It is not as a theologian, (as Bayle nefariously would have 
us believe,) but as a dialectician, that the writings of Leibnitz 
are to be studied, and the Theodicea in particular. His object 
was precisely the contrary to that of Bayle ;—it was to de- 
monstrate that Reason is constantly on the side of True Religion, 
and that no opposition can subsist between true reason and 
true religion ;—whereas Bayle lived for the sole purpose of 
making an impassable gulf that should separate them for 
ever from each other. Faith and Reason are, in fact, identical, 
so far as they both are practical, for the criteria of reason are 
the very things in which, not seeing, we believe. Hence 
comes it that the statements of the Bayles and Voltaires are 
full of all sorts of inconsistencies. What they call the triumph 
of Faith, is, in most instances, the triumph of demonstrative 
reason against phenomenal suggestions—the triumph of that 
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Idealism which, (to quote from a recent lecture of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson,) ‘‘ affirms facts not affected by the illusions of sense— 
facts which are of the same nature as the faculty which reports 
them, and not liable to doubt; facts which, in their first 
appearance to us, assume a native superiority to material facts, 
degrading them into a language by which the first are to be 
spoken; facts which it only needs a retirement from the senses 
to discern.” In asserting the validity of the latter, the’ sceptic 
only asserts the superiority of dogmatism to philosophy,—in a 
word, that of the empiric to the true scientific man, who is 
guided in all his analyses by the prior intuition of a law. 

The Theodicea, on its first publication, made an extraordi- 
nary impression on persons of all persuasions, and all coun- 
tries. The powerful, the learned, and the pious, were fora 
long time its students,—it was read equally by princes, by scho- 
lars, and by the vulgar. In the volume of this book was evi- 
dently contained the inner spirit and want of the century that 
produced it. The hand that had traced it, was but that of an 
amanuensis—it was the genius of the time that had dictated its 
every sentence. It was indeed, a grand outspoken word, echoed 
amidst the ruins of a fallen world, that had been uttered from 
the deep heart of universal humanity. It was the voice of 
immortal desire—a cry from the abyss of the human soul— 
which God alone might answer—none but He can satisfy. It 
was not the oracle, but the question—to which no response 
has been yet given. 

No doubt, veel but that Leibnitz believed that it was a 
response. For had not Laurentius Valla, in a parable, stated 
though not expounded the mystery of the universe? Are we 
not told how Sextus, the son of Tarquinius Superbus, went to 
Delphi, and inquired of Apollo concerning his fate—how Apollo 
foretold that he would dishonour Lucretia—how Sextus com- 
plained of the prophecy—and how Apollo replied that he was 
not his tyrant, but only his prophet; that Jupiter had ordered 
all things, and that he must carry his complaints to him? 
Well! and Sextus then went to Dodona, (so it is that Leibnitz 
continues the tale,) and complained to Jupiter, of his injustice 
in thus dooming him to transgression. But Jupiter replied, 
that he need merely not goto Rome. Sextus, however, rightly 
judging that in that case he had no chance of becomin Ger, 
abruptly went forth. After his departure, the chief priest 
inquired of Jupiter, wherefore he had not given to Sextus 
another will? Jupiter sent Theodore to Athens, to question 
Minerva. She shows him the palace of Destiny, with the pic- 
tures of all possible worlds, from the worst to the best. 
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Theodore sees in the best the transgression of Sextus, which, 
however, should lead to the freedom of Rome, a government 
fruitful in virtues, and a dominion that would be beneficial to a 
great part of the human race. Theodore has no more to say. 

The supremely perfect Architect then, on this system, has 
chosen to create the best of worlds, into the plan of which he 
has adopted whatever sin or crime may be committed by man. 
The physical and moral worlds, according to this idea, are 
governed merely and solely by their own concreated powers, 
requiring the co-operation of no other being. If they did, 
they would not be perfect works—but God can create nothing 
imperfect. He must therefore have created the world in the 
best and most perfect manner. Such is the theory of Optimism 
—such the Leibnitzian solution of the Worip-Eniama, with 
which Nature groans and travails, but which must await the 
redemption of the body, for its final explanation. 

The unsatisfactory result of such an inquiry lies necessarily 
in the inquiry itself. Some who were not capable of perceiving 
this, suspected the author of irony in the project and exe- 
cution of his work. It was, forsooth, a solemn jest, « serious 
mockery. At bottom, Leibnitz and Bayle were agreed. And 
truly, it was so—but not in the sense intended by the sus- 
picious critics. They agreed in holding the need and lawful- 
ness of the inquiry—but not in the method of conducting it, 
nor in the results to be obtained from it. One thought to de- 
duce therefrom a new scheme of belief; the other, a new 
motive to scepticism. But the summit of knowledge is to 
know that we know nothing, and the end of philosophy is to 
teach humility to the philosopher. 

The doctrine that Supreme Wisdom, united as it is in the 
Deity with Infinite Goodness, must select from the variety of 
possible worlds, the best, that is, the one which admitted of 
most happiness, Leibnitz might have found in Timeus Lo- 
crensis, the Pythagorean, and in Plato’s Timeus. The former 
describes God as the cause of all that is good in nature, the 
origin and source of the best of worlds, dpyxiy re rév 
diporwy, Snuewpyoc re Eedrriovoc, the creator of the best world; 
—such world having been created by the model of eter- 
nal and divine ideas, according to that supreme reason which 
always resides in the Deity. The latter proposes in his dia- 
logue for inquiry, whether the world is perfect, and he who 
made it ine and decides that the universe is the most per- 
fect work of the most excellent and best of causes, having 
been created by eterual reason and wisdom; adding, that a 
being infinitely just and good conld not fail of making choice 
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of the best. Plato, Chrysippus, Plutarch, Aulus Geliius, 
Euripides, and others, like Leibnitz, argue in defence of the 
same doctrine, that evil is often a cause of good, which without 
it could not be obtained, and is often necessary to render the 
ae more perceptible, or to augment and increase it; that 

issonance, properly introduced, conduces to harmony; and 
that occasional sickness is needful to the relish of health ; and 
in accounting for the origin of evil, direct us to search for it 
in the very idea of a created being, since there must be ori- 
ginal imperfection in every creature, from the limitation of its 
essence. Even in stating that what occasions or gives rise to 
evil, is not any efficient cause, any thing really external, but 
merely a privation or natural deficiency ; and that God origi- 
nally, antecedently, und of himself, wills all to be good, and 
only permits evil ; and in particular moral evil, so far as he 
finds it connected by an hypothetic necessity to what is best; 
Leibnitz simply repeats the arguments of Plato, Chrysippus, 
Simplicius, (in his commentary on Epictetus,) and Sallustius 
the Cynic. It was even from Plotinus that he derived the no- 
tion of a pre-established harmony. In fact, these great ideas 
have always had a tendency to reproduction at particular 
epochs. The system of Optimism itself is mainly faulty as an 
example of circular reasoning. It assumes, that the world as 


it appears to us is the very best it ought to be, which is the 

very thing to be proved, after allowing the postulate that an 

Infinitely powerful, wise and good Creator would produce 

such an one, and none other. To return to our biography. 
e 


Sophia Charlotte, the Queen of Prussia, having died on the 
Ist February, 1705, Leibnitz lost in her a pupil and a patron, 
and felt her death as a personal calamity, which he regrets in 
many of his letters, from which, however, our limits will not 
permit us to quote, singularly pathetic as are some of the 
passages. The sage is as profound in his sorrow as in his wis- 
dom, showing, too, not seldom, that sorrow is wisdom, even as 
wisdom is sorrow. After her death, Leibnitz had neither so 
much nor such attractive occasion to visit Berlin as before; 
and in the last years of his life, since the year 1711, he went 
no more thither, his duties as President of the Society of 
Science not requiring his presence. Towards the latter end 
of the year 1706, at the desire of the Court, on occasion of the 
marriage of the Crown Prince of Prussia with the Princess of 
Hanover, he was indeed induced to reside there until Febru- 
ary, 1707; and it was on that occasion that Leibuitz secured 
the acquaintance of the celebrated Christian Wolf, afterwards 
his disciple in philosophy and mathematics, but who had pre- 
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viously corresponded with him. Leibnitz recognised in Wolf 
much more of the mathematician than the metaphysician, and 
conferred with him rather on the Differential Gcketen than on 
the theory of Optimism. Wolf, however, soon showed the 
higher ambition which made him ultimately so admirable an 
illustrator of the doctrine of the Theodicea. His acute, logical, 
and well-regulated mind reduced to order much that Leibnitz 
himself had left chaotic. 

The last visit of Leibnitz to Berlin was, as we have said, in 
1711; matters were not so pleasant there as they had been. 
The government of Friedrich Wilhelm I. was not favourable to 
science, and the pensions of its professors fell into arrear. He 
sought, therefore, to establish a new Academy of Science in 
Vienna, and another in Dresden; but it was a time of strife, 
and nothing could be done. At Petersburg he was more suc- 
cessful, and thereby won a liberal pension from Peter the 
Great. 

At the commencement of the year 1714, we find Leibnitz in 
connection with the famous Prince Eugene of Savoy; where- 
upon his biographer reminds us of the relation that subsisted 
between Alexander and Aristotle. Enough that Eugene prized 
the philosophical writings of Leibnitz as his greatest treasures, 
and was always zealous to show his regard for him. But for the 
impediments thrown in his way by the Jesuits, and the objections 
taken to Leibnitz’s Protestantism, the prince and the sage might 
have succeeded in founding the Scientific Academy at Vienna, 
which they had planned together ; as it was, a plague concurred 
with the Jesuitic machinations in preventing the goodly design. 
Leibnitz was also doomed this year to a new grief, in the death 
of the Electoral Princess Sophia. His health and happiness 
were much affected by these shocks; and he was subjected to 
other annoyances, the consequences of age and the troubles of 
the times. 

Leibnitz had attained his seventieth year when the dispute 
between him and Newton, concerning the Differential Cal- 
culus, was renewed. The Court of George I. took an uncom- 
mon interest, both in that question and also in the theory of 
Attraction. The character of each philosopher was equally 
affected by the unsettled state of the controversy. Newton 
remained, as his manner was, silent ; and, it was clear, would 
continue so, until sufficient motive was given to break up the 
reserve that was so natural to his disposition. Leibnitz was 
thus, as his biographer remarks, placed in antagonism with the 
scientific body of England.—The letters which he had written 
on the subject to the Princess of Wales, the Countess Kiel- 
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mansegge, and other lords and ladies, had served his cause but 
little. Tedeod, the king himself was inclined against Leibnitz. 
The dispute was perplexed by the error which beset it from the 
beginning—nay, the inquiry itself was a misprision of the most 
flagrant kind, being a question touching the priority of two, 
indeed, similar, but yet essentially different methods. We be- 
lieve the king was honestly desirous to settle the dispute ; and, 
it seems, meant to dispatch the Abbé Conti to Germany, to 
convert Leibnitz to a juster view of the affair; for there can 
be no doubt that Leibnitz acted most injudiciously in charging 
plagiarism on Newton, and the remarks of Brewster on that 

oint are not to be disputed. From Leibnitz such a charge was 
feast of all to be expected; since it is evident, from the whole 
tenor of his life, that he little esteemed any right of property 
in scientific or philosophical discoveries, and gave and took, 
without any reserve, just as it suited his convenience or his 
generosity, conducting his commerce in this kind in the spirit 
of the most absolute free trade ; and but for the intermeddling, 
as before said, of inferior minds, not only would the charge 
never have been made, but the dispute never have arisen. The 
king, meanwhile, warmly appreciated the merits of both sages. 
—*“T esteem myself fortunate,” said he, “that I possess two 
kingdoms, in one of which I can name a Leibnitz, and in the 
other a Newton, as my subjects.” 

Leibnitz was then not only engaged in heavy historiogra- 
phieal labours, but had become an old man, and was besides 
much afflicted with gout and other infirmities. The well- 
known ‘* Commercium Epistolicum” of the Royal Society of 
London had annoyed him much. Instead of answering it, 
and exposing the mistaken basis on which it proceeded, he 
affected not to have read it, and to despise it as necessarily 
calumnious. In this there was more passion than judgment, 
and it served to colour what he subsequently wrote on 
Dynamics, and on other philosophical and mathematical 
themes, against the principles of Newton’s theories, as if the 
argument were maintained maliciously, and the objections 
taken out of animosity and not from conviction. We have no 
room to enter into his celebrated controversy with Dr. Clarke 
on Newton’s Natural Philosophy, nor need we to exculpate him 
from this charge. It was impossible, from the essential differ- 
ences of his study, and disposition and genius, but that he 
should feel strongly opposed to the Newtonian philosophy in 
the particulars to which those objections referred. At 
length the silence of Newton was broken, and the English 
plilosopher defended himself in a dignified manner, in a 
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letter to the Abbé Conti, dated February 26, 1715, from 
the charge of plagiarism, at the same time showing that 
Leibnitz had full opportunity of benefiting by a previous 
knowledge of his own method of Fluxions, of which doubtless 
he had availed himself. Leibnitz replied in a letter addressed 
to the Abbé, April 9, 1716; on which reply, Newton wrote 
comments on which Leibnitz had no opportunity of annotating 
in turn; for Death stepped in between the mighty dis- 
putants. Leibnitz expired on the 14th November, 1716. 

Such is a kind of Retzchlich outline of the life and career 
of a truly great man, but for the filling up, the reader must be 
referred to the volumes of Dr. G. E. Guhrauer. We wish, 
however, that these had possessed more of the elegance and 
the eloquence of Newton’s Life, by our own Brewster. They are 
pains-taking enough, (though, by the by, facts are missing in 
them which we find elsewhere, and ought not to have been 
omitted here,) but they have an antiquarian air which chills 
the reader who is more intent on the developement of the 
man and his philosophy, than the accumulation of details re- 
specting the chance acquaintances he made in the pan of 
life. This style of producing biographies resembles the modern 
practice of producing plays, where more care and attention are 
bestowed on the accessories of the stage than on the heroes of 
the drama. We are to accept music and painting, and mere 
grouping of subordinates, as substitutes for good acting in the 
principal parts. ‘This is a stupid and abominable superstition, 
destructive of genius, and offensive to taste,—to be altogether 
repudiated from the theatre, the school, and the church,—one 
which, in all three, has hitherto ended ill, and can only precede 
the decline of poetry, literature, and religion. We can ima- 
gine a life of Leibnitz, which should open up, as it were, the 
world of mind, such as it might appear to new-created Wonder, 
when suddenly apprehensive of its dawning glories, while itself 
emerging from the gloom of chaos; and which should then pre- 
sent the German sage, in successive states of growing excellence, 
and agonistic though contemplative heroism, as the hero of 
the ever-changing scene, contending now with Aristotle and 
the schoolmen, next with Des Cartes; conquering these, but 
doomed himself to be subdued by a superior genius. There is 
a profound truth contained in the statement of an inner neces- 
sity in philosophy itself, for the conflict between Leibnitz and 
Newton—for, as we intimated at the commencement of this 
article, there is a certain order observed in the manner and 

rogress of philosophic developements. Thus Des Cartes, in 

1is famous Cogito ergo sum, but repeated a saying of St. Au- 

gustine, contained in the following sentences :—Mihi esse, 
Ga2 
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idque nosse, et amare, certissimum est. Nulla in his veris Acade- 
micorum argumenta formido, dicentium: quid si falleris? Si 
enim fallor ; sum nam qui non est, utique nec falli potest, ac per 
hoc sum, si fallor. (De Lib. Arbit. lib. 2, e. 3, et idem, De Civit. 
Dei, lib. 11, ¢. 26.)—** To be, to know, and to love my being, 
is to me the first of certainties. I do not see any force in the 
scepticism of the Academics, when they say,—what if you should 
be deceived? For if Iam deceived, may I not thence conclude 
that I am? For he who has no being, surely cannot be de- 
ceived; wherefore, by that very circumstance, that I am 
deceived, I find that lam.” The tendency also of Des Cartes, 
to rise from the consideration of the accidents to that of the 
substance, is part of the method of the ancients. Des Cartes 
expresses himself in the very words of Aristotle, when he 
directs us to commence in our investigations with what is most 
evident and best known, and carefully trace to its first ele- 
ments and principles whatever is obscure, by properly differ- 
encing and defining them. Nor should it be forgotten, that 
by “‘I think,” Des Cartes meant, ‘I doubt,”—doubting and 
thinking were synonymous with him. It was one of his max- 
ims, that whoever searches for truth, ought once in his life- 
time to doubt of every thing. In this he concurred with 
Aristotle, who laid it down as a rule, that “whoever seeks 
after instruction, ought first of all to learn to doubt; for that 
simplicity of mind, accompanying hesitation, contributes to 
the discovery of truth.” Doubt, indeed, is recommended as 
identical with inquiry; and Coleridge, in our own time, has 
somewhere written of a scientific scepticism which lies at 
the threshold of all philosophizing, and is carefully to be 
distinguished from vulgar infidelity. At the conclusion of 
his principles of philosophy, Des a acknowledges that 
he had advanced nothing but what had been authorized 


by Aristotle, Democritus, and many other philosophers of 


antiquity. 
Leibnitz was not backward in making similar confessions, 
though we meet with none of them, either as to Des Cartes or 


Leibnitz, in the biography before us. An Italian admirer of 


Leibnitz, who spent three weeks with him at Hanover, was ad- 
dressed by him at parting in these terms :—‘ Sir, you have 
often been so good as to insinuate, that you looked upon me as 
a man of some knowledge. Now, Sir, 1 will show you the 
sources whence I drew it all.” Taking his guest by the hand, 
he led him into his study, showing him all the books he had. 
They were Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, Sextus Empiricus, 
Euclid, Archimedes, Pliny, Seneca, and Cicero. 

It would, appear, however, that if Leibnitz’s library was small, 
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he made good use of the few authors he consulted. Guhrauer 
ought not to have omitted to tell us, how Leibnitz spent the 
most of night as well as day in reading, and how he passed, 
indeed, whole months in his study, without allowing himself 
to be interrupted. The learned Waltherus endeavoured to as- 
similate the Leibnitzian doctrine of monads with the theory 
of Parmenides. Brucker, however, claims it for Plato, and 
with reason, for Leibnitz defines his monads just as Plato does 
his ideas, ra dvrwe dvra, things really existing. Besides, Plato 
has expressly, in his Timeus, asserted that “the different 
species of all sorts of compounds may be traced out to some- 
thing which in itself is uncompounded ; as the boundaries of 
body to a point which has no boundary; numbers to a unit 
which consists not of numbers; and elements to what has 
nothing in it mixed or elementary.” We conclude this branch 
of the subject with the words of Plotinus :—‘‘ There must be 
in bodies some principle, or substratum, entirely different from 
any thing corporeal,’—and with those of his editor, Marsilius 
Ficinus :—“ Compounds are reducible into things uncom- 
pounded, and these again into what is still more simple.” 

The monad of Leibnitz was an Idea developed in his own 
rational being, in the light of which he sought to account for 
the existence of the universe. The corpuscular philosophy 


founded on it jointly with the Cartesian system, may be traced 
higher than the times of Democritus—even to Moschus, the 
Pheenician. It does not, however, appear that the Phoenician 
school admitted the indivisibility of atoms ; whereas Leucippus, 
Democritus, and Epicurus readily granted it, as Newton did 
subsequently. The admission of Newton, that the particles of 
matter are infinitely small in a to the distances be- 


tween them, and that the smallest of these particles of matter is 
able to cover the largest extent of space, by the number of parts 
into which it may be divided, and that without so much as 
leaving any one pore of the smallest dimension uncovered ; 
whence it has been inferred that the materia! universe might 
be compressed within the compass of a nutshell; this ad- 
mission and its corollary were in like manner anticipated by 
the earlier teachers of mankind. Not only Aristotle but 
Anaxagoras declared that each body, of whatever size, was in- 
finitely divisible, insomuch, said the latter, that a particle no 
larger than half the foot of the smallest insect, might furnish 
out of itself parts sufficient for the entire covering of a hun- 
dred millions of worlds, without ever becoming exhaustible 
as to the number of its parts. Which proposition Democritus 
stated in its briefest form, asserting that ‘‘ it was possible to 
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make a world out of an atom;” and Chrysippus, in a fanciful 
and sentimental one, maintaining that ‘‘a drop of wine may 
be divided into a number of parts, sufficient, each of them, 
to mingle itself with all the small particles of the ocean; 
and that there is no quantity, however large, that might not 
be equalled by the smallest assignable.” To this atomic 
doctrine resort is had by modern science to escape the difh- 
culties of the mechanical philosophy, and thus to serve the 
same purpose for which Leibnitz wrote his Theodicea. And 
in this common aim lies the significance of both. If the 
Theodicea must be pronounced a failure—even so must the 
modern theory of Atoms, which fails to explain the fact of the 
interpenetration of aériform bodies, and their rapid diffusion 
through each other’s masses, there being no limit to their 
incorporation. ‘‘One gas,” says Dalton, ‘‘ acts as a vacuum 
to another.” It equally fails in enabling us to penetrate the 
nature of the quantitative minima in the combining ingredients 
of chemical compounds which the law of definite proportions 
has disclosed. In truth, the supposed atom is but an image 
to represent an idea—or if more, or other, is itself a minute 
body, not explaining the constitution and changes of other 
bodies, but itself requiring explanation. For this doctrine, 
then, we need a Dynamic one, which shall fix our attention on 
the powers and forces with which matter is endowed, rather 
than on an imagined substratum. Thus we shall avoid the 
absurdity of appealing to the senses for facts that cannot be 
matters of experience, and of referring to the authority of the 
senses for data which they are incapable, by their constitution, 
of determining. We shall appeal, instead, to the principles and 
laws which have been found to be the constituent forms of the 
human reason, and to have their correspondent correlatives 
in every sphere of spiritual and natural being. 

Having thus substituted living powers and forces for mere 
physical monads and atoms, we are prepared with the means 
of supplying the wants of the Cartesian and Leibnitzian 
systems. The former, indeed, served as the basis of the latter. 
“ In explaining,” says Brewster, ‘‘ all the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, by a system of vortices in a fluid medium 
diffused through the universe, Des Cartes had seized upon an 
analogy of the most alluring and deceitful kind. Those who 
had seen heavy bodies revolving in the eddies of a whirlpool, 
or in the gyrations of a vessel of water thrown into a circular 
motion, had no difficulty in conceiving how the planets might 
revolve round the sun by analogous movements. The mind 
instantly grasped at an explanation of so palpable a character, 
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and which required for its developement neither the exercise 
of patient thought, nor the aid of mathematical skill. The 
talent and perspicuity with which the Cartesian system was 
expounded, and the show of experiments with which it was 
sustained, contributed powerfully to its adoption, while it de- 
rived a still higher sanction from the excellent character and 
unaffected piety of its author.” To this system Leibnitz added 
certain geometrical improvements. 

These hypotheses, however, were destined to yield to the 
demonstrations of Newton, whose philosophy is more sublime, 
in precise proportion to its truth, than the systems it super- 
seded. How simple the statement that the great masses of pla- 
nets are suspended in empty space, and retained in their orbits 
by an invisible influence resident in the sun,—yet how majestic ! 
“The genius of Kepler,” says Coleridge, ‘‘ expanded and or- 
ganized in the soul of Newton, and there refining itself into an 
almost celestial clearness, had expelled the Cartesian vortices ; 
then the necessity of an active power, of positive forces present 
in the material universe, forced itself on the conviction.”’ Yet are 
we bound to confess, that even Newton himself was more than 
disposed to suggest an ether, or most subtle fluid, as the ground 
“a immediate agent in the phenomena of universal gravitation ; 
and that the system was capable of being so perverted or mis- 
interpreted, that its followers, divesting Deity of his personal 
attributes, could contemplate the Creator as a mere Anima 
Mundi, instead of the True and Living Almighty God of the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. 

Leibnitz and others, therefore, would be justified in looking 
even on this improved scheme with suspicion, touching its 
theological bearings. That they who had studied, like Leibnitz, 
in the schools of ancient metaphysics, were disposed to con- 
sider the system as one entirely mechanical, from which Mind 
was excluded, is sufficiently shown by Lord Monboddo’s disser- 
tation on the subject. Leibnitz might, therefore, be justified, 
on similar grounds, in attributing an irreligious tendency to 
the new doctrine, and is entitled to the benefit of the doubt. 
Dr. Clarke, as we all know, had to come to the aid of the New- 
tonian philosophy, and to add thereto a Divine Living Force or 
Power, eternally exerted by a Divine Living and Almighty 
Being, by way of accounting for those effects which, in the phi- 
losophy itself, are attributed to the natural powers of matter, 
the laws of motion, gravitation, and attraction. 

And thus it is universally indicated that the final triumph 
of philosophy will belong to the Dynamic Method. Kant has 
proved salhaentiy that all that the natural philosopher can per- 
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form, is to present a reflex of his own mind in the mirror of crea- 
tion ; since, if his mind were differently constituted, all its per- 
ceptions and judgments would be different. What they are at 
present is the result of the mind’s present constitution. What- 
ever, therefore, a Newton may discover concerning light and 
colours, or the planetary system, and however well a Brewster 
may complete and improve upon such discoveries, not a step is, 
or can be, gained in the knowledge of those objects in themselves; 
nothing more is possible than to declare how the mind is affected 
on the specified occasions. They are illustrations, not of the 
philosophy of nature, but of human intelligence. The Coper- 
nican system merely shows the mode in which the intellectual 
man speculates on the phenomena of the universe, from the 
point of view in which the understanding is more consulted 
than the senses; and is liable to be altogether transcended by 
the moral and spiritual relations in which they and their laws 
will be considered by the rationalist and divine. The spiritual 
man will be proved ultimately to know of the things of the 
natural man; though the latter can know nothing of the things 
of the former. Conscious of the presence in himself of the 
highest life, power and force, he will readily recognize the sym- 
bols of these in whatever affects his senses or other faculties. 
Evident proofs are not wanting of the dynamic tendency of 
even physical science in our days. Newton’s geometrical per- 
fectionating of the astronomical ideas of Kepler was in itself a 
step in that direction ; and all hypotheses of ethers and subtle 
fluids are now abandoned by his genuine disciples, for the 
inherent Laws and constitutive Ideas which are the soul and 
spirit of the system that boasts of his illustrious name, and 
rejoices in his authority. By Dalton’s announcement of the 
law of definite proportions, chamines has been raised into the 
condition of a science, and its results subordinated to the 
a priori law of quantity. Faraday, following the path of Davy, 
is daily more and more penetrating into the nature and opera- 
tion of chemical forces, and even now is able to announce that 
“ bodies are held together by a definite power, which, when it 
ceases to discharge that office, may be thrown into the condi- 
tion of an electric current.” Thus is established the identity of 
electrical and chemical action. Also, in electricity, voltaic 
action, magnetism, and chemical attraction, we are made to 
understand, both by him and Oérstedt, not to mention less cele- 
brated names, that the same power is at work under various 
conditions. And it is to be hoped that the Law of Life itself, 
in its three universal characters, of growth, motion, and feel- 
ing, will, by the prevalence of a purer dynamic method, which 
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considers them as functions and forces of one and the same 
subject or power, receive full developement and rich illustra- 
tion—such as the science of Comparative Anatomy has not yet 
known; and thereby, in some comprehensive system, the facts of 
living nature be made to acknowledge that scientific unity, which 
it is the instinct of the philosophic mind to trace among all the 
subjects of its investigation, as if intuitively} convinced that 
without it (such indeed is the truth,) no philosophy were pos- 
sible. The various groups of the animal kingdom, we are told 
by Mr. Green, in his celebrated Hunterian Oration, may be 
ranged in an ascending scale, of which the degrees are marked 
by a relative balance and proportion of the vital forces, and in 
which the ascent is determined by the evolution of life into 
sensibility, and by the superordination of sensibility as the 
highest force and most essential form of living existence. 

This point attained, there will then be reasonable hope of 
effecting that synthesis between religion and philosophy, which 
has always been felt, by the relative professors of re he and 
science, as a consummation devoutly to be wished. Every 
where in the Sacred Scriptures we read of Wisdom and Power 
and Goodness, no where of atoms and monads, as the operant 
principles creating and sustaining the worlds of Spirit and 
Nature. To the evolution of these, both in the one and the 


other, the Bible throughout directs the attention of oe 


student. Whether as history, doctrine, or poetry, these fontal 
ideas are referred to as the sacred media by which the mystery 
of Being and its relations may, with that of its origin and its 
destiny, be interpreted. ‘‘ Herein,” says Coleridge, ‘‘ the Bible 
differs from all the books of Greek”—(and he might have added 
of all other)—“ philosophy, and in a two-fold manner: It doth 
not affirm a Divine nature only. but a God; and not a God 
only, but the living God.”—-‘* What is expressed in the Scrip- 
tures is implied in all absolute science. The latter whispers 
what the former utters as with the voice of a trumpet. As sure 
as God liveth, is the pledge and assurance of every positive 
truth that is asserted by the reason.”"—“ This, then, is the pre- 
rogative of the Bible; this is the privilege of its believing 
students. With them the principle of Knowledge is likewise 
a spring and principle of Action.” And with these solemn 
citations we conclude, for the present, this high argument. 
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Art. Il].—1. Pamietniki Jana Chryzostoma Paseh ; wydane 
przez E. Raeczynskiego. Poznan, 1836. (Memoirs of John 
Chrysostome Pasek; published by E. Raczynski, Posen, 
1836.) 

Nova Giganto-machia, Contra Sacram Imaginem Deipare 
Virginis a Sancto Luca depictam ; Et in Monte Claro Czesto- 
choviensi apud Religiosos Patres Ordinis S. Pauli Primi 
Eremite, in celeberrimo Regni Polonie Caenobio collocatam: 
Per Suecos et alios Haereticos excitata, Et ad perpetuam 
beneficiorum Glloriosae Deiparae Virginis recordationem, 
successurae posteritati fideliter conscripta. A. R. P. Augus- 
tino Kordecki praedicti Ordinis, pro tune Clari Montis Priore, 
Anno Domini MDCLV. Cracoviae. In Officina Viduae et 
Haeredum Francisci Caesarij, S. R. M. Typ. 


3. Pamietniki Jana Kilinshiego; wydane w Poznaniu, 1830. 
(Memoirs of John Kilinski; published at Posen, 1830.) 


4. Dziennik podrozy Jozefa Kopcia przez calu wzdluz Azya, 
ladem do portu Ochotsha ; oceanem przez wyspy Kurylshie do 
nizszty Kamezathi, a z tamtad na powrot do tegoz portu na 
psach i jeleniach ; wydany w Wroclawiu, 1837. (Diary of 
the Journey of Joseph Kopec through the Northern Asia, by 
land to the Port of Ochotsk ; by sea through the Kurile 
Islands to the Lower Kamtschatka, and back to the self-same 
Port on Sledges drawn by Dogs and Reindeer; published at 
Breslau, 1837.) 


5. Recollections of Siberia in the Years 1840 and 1841; by 
Charles Herbert Cottrell, Esq. London: Parker, 1842. 


Great contradictions are visible, even in our most received 
adages. One in common use, one pleaded in extenuation of 
all guilt, that man is a creature of circumstances, stands 
directly opposed to a second, that man is the artificer of his 
own fortunes. The former robs him of his celestial preroga- 
tive of free agency, whilst the latter invests him with the 
whole authority of the self-same Divine right. In order to 
discover the fallacy under which these sayings evidently 
labour, we must do away with the scholastic rule of logic,— 
that out of two contrary propositions only one is true, whilst 
the other must be false ; for there is nothing either in heaven 
or earth which does not contain a contradiction in itself. Two 
contrary propositions on any subject are, in fact, but two diffe- 
rent sides of one and the same thing; the truth of which, ac- 
cording to another old saying, lies in the middle, or rather in 
the abyss, to use the mie - of Schiller ; so that neither of two 


in 
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propositions, taken for itself, constitutes the truth, the latter 
being a third resulting out of them. Truth, therefore, is a 
complex process, to be known only by those initiated into the 
mystery of its speculative nature. 

With these remarks before us, we can easily solve the con- 
tradiction so apparent in the two propositions with which we 
have started. By man’s being the creature of circumstances, 
nothing else can be meant than the operation on him by the 
moral, social, and political world in which he lives, and which, 
as much as the material world, is not a mere vacuum to be 
filled up by his wisdom or folly, but is pregnant with truth, in 
the full meaning of the term. Man’s free agency consists in 
his having his being in that truth; and it is only when he acts 
as a rational, good, and just being, that he can expect to have 
a free will; otherwise he is but a slave, let him do what he 
may. Thus it would appear that free will, free agency, implies 
a necessity, which requires of man that he should be rational, 
if he is to be a free agent. That Goethe took the same view of 
the subject in question is evident from his autobiography, which 
he entitled ‘‘ Truth and Fiction,” (Warheit und Dichtung,) the 
first corresponding to what we have called here ‘“ ciret m- 
stances,” and the second to the free agency of man, by which 
he moulds the former into his being and character. The more 
intense the energy of his will and other faculties, the more 
conspicuous will become his greatness and virtue. 

The circumstances in question apply to a community, or 
rather State, in which a man is born, and has to be the arti- 
ficer of his own fortune. In this case, again, the contradic- 
tion implied by the two propositions under consideration, may 
be easily removed, when the nature of state is once rightly 
comprehended. State, this most glorious of man’s sublunary 
achievements, is not, as the French philosophers of the last 
century, and the Utilitarians of the present day, would have it, 
an accidental agglomeration of men for the sake of their mu- 
tual protection, or some other secondary benefit ; but it is a 
politic, or more properly a spiritual body, which owes its 
organic constitution to a successive development of a divine 
idea lying at the bottom of it. State is, in fact, a perfect spi- 
ritual individual,—immortal on earth. The organs, by which 
the several functions of this individual are performed, are the 
so-called institutions of Church and State; all its subjects 
being its members, occupying the same position with regard to 
it as a limb does with regard to the human body. Inthe same 
manner, therefore, in which a bodily limb enjoys its particular 
freedom, submitting to the general laws which govern the 
whole system, in order that the health and freedom of both 
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may be secured, must every member of a state, whilst enjoy- 
ing his special rights, obey the general laws, which thus con- 
stitute his circumstances, or the truth of his actions. The 
better, therefore, the institutions or laws of a state, the better 
will prove its subjects, and vice versa; the truth consisting 
in the reciprocal action and reaction of them both, and not in 
either of them singly. It was in this sense that Plato said, 
that no man could be virtuous unless his virtues were nurtured 
by a virtuous community. To be born, therefore, a member 
of a well-regulated free state, is the absolute condition for the 
happiness of man, which we call ‘ favourable circumstances.” 
The same thing was meant by a philosopher of the school of 
Pythagoras, when, on being asked by a father what sort of 
olapeliin was best suited to his son, he advised him to bring 
up his son as a member of a well-governed state. 

The few short observations which we have just ventured to 
make, should be borne in mind by every one who will attempt 
to judge the character of the literary works of any man, keep- 
ing always in view the age and the country in which the latter 
lived. We shall also, on the present occasion, try to comply 
with the rule which we have thus laid down, whilst reviewing 
briefly the five literary productions mentioned in the title page 
of our article. We have chosen the first four of them from 


amongst a great number of similar productions, in which the 
Polish literature abounds,—first, on account of their high 
literary merit; and next, from the stirring events treated in 
them ; since they refer to two most important epochs of Polish 
history, separated by a hundred years from one another. 
These works, all and each, bear besides, a strong stamp of the 
times and country in which their se ea authors lived, in 


addition to that of their individual character and profession ; 
the first of them being an old Polish country gentleman,—the 
second, a monk hero,—the third, a professional soldier,—and the 
fourth, a shoemaker by profession, and then a colonel in the 
national army. The fifth work we shall merely use in illus- 
tration of Siberia,—a subject involved in one of the preceding 
memoirs, of which it gives the most recent accounts, and that 
with admirable succinctness and elegance. We begin with 
the memoirs of the first of them, for the publication of which 
we are indebted to Count Edward Raczynski, whose brother is 
well known in the literary world. 

The author of these memoirs, Pasek, was born of noble 
though poor parents, and spent the best part of his life in the 
field ; having fought under the famous warrior, Stephen Czar- 
necki, in Poland, Russia, and Denmark, against the Swedes, 
Russians, Prussians, and Tatars, who disturbed the reign of 
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the unfortunate John Casimir. His memoirs, which constitute 
a masterly composition, may be considered both as a military 
history of those times, and as secret notes of one of the man 
king-nobles who then ruled Poland. He possessed all the 
qualities of the Polish gentleman of that age, which he reduces 
to four cardinal virtues; viz., to be ever ready to fight for their 
friends ; to pay their debts; to labour for their interests, and 
to serve them with good advice; or, in other words, to be a 
good soldier, good neighbour, and good father. He wrote his 
memoirs quite in accordance with the advice of Plato,—though 
he had never read the works of the latter,—namely, to preserve 
in them, for his old age, a remembrance of what he had done 
or seen in his early days; never intending them for publica- 
tion, neither showing them to his friends, nor even to his wife. 
He lived under four different kings ;—Ladislaus IV., John 
Casimir, Michael Korybut, and John Sobieski; and gives many 
interesting details concerning their respective reigns. In de- 
scribing battles, he never enters into the plans of his chiefs ; 
narrating, in a masterly manner, small adventures, partial com- 
bats, or duels ; and whilst neglecting to speak of tactics and 
strategy, he confines himself to the poetic part of war. 

Pasek narrates every thing in a soldier-like, hamorous man- 
ner, Which was an ordinary mode of conversat‘on among the 
Polish nobles of those days. If, in the midst o' such universal 
cheerfulness, some gloomy characters, similar to those of 
Byron, were found inhabiting one of the many castles in the 
country, they were allowed to pass unheeded by the other 
nobles, who would be unable to understand such sick heroes of 
modern poetry. Pasek met, on one occasion, with one of 
these mysterious personages. After describing some of his 
fantastic eccentricities, he was content to call him simply a 
madman, and to dismiss the subject. His memoirs are x He 
with frequent allusions to duels, he having personally fought 
thirty of them. No banquet ever passed without a duel; and 
our author mentions that he was obliged once to fight as many 
as three, one after another. These duels were usually fought 
for the honour of the king, or a man’s party, friends, or family. 
On settling in a new neighbourhood, it was sometimes neces- 
sary ‘‘ to knock one on pa head, to blow the nose of another, 
and to seratch the back of a third, to avoid being called an 
adventurer.” These duels, however, were never fought except 
with swords, so that they seldom proved fatal. 

It is only by keeping in our view this mode of life of the 
then Polish gentry, that we can account for the extraordinary 
achievements of their national cavalry, which, though compara- 
tively speaking small in numbers, used to break through the 
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masses of Russian and Swedish infantry. On the other part, it 
may be easily conceived what a difficult task it must have proved 
for the Polish kings to rule a republic composed of such stub- 
born, energetic, and turbulent characters. On the state of 
Polish liberty, then, and the manner in which the spirit of 
the nation manifested itself in great public transactions, we 
can find nowhere better information than in these memoirs of 
Pasek, which may be viewed as a verbal report of an eye-wit- 
ness, and one of the busy actors on the stage of public life. 
His account, for instance, of the election of King Michael 
Korybut, after the voluntary abdication of the unfortunate 
John Casimir, will enable us to judge of a,Polish election more 
effectively than all the books that have been written on this 
subject. He proceeds in the following manner :— 


“‘ The proclamation issued by the Archbishop of Gnesen,* called on 
the States to proceed without any delay to the election ofa new king; ex- 
pressing, at the same time, a wish that this national act might be accom- 
plished by delegates, and not by the whole body of the nobility. But the 
palatinates would not fora moment listen to such proposal, ordering that 
all and each would mount the horse, as if for war. For they knew well 
what spirit the archbishop had in him, and that he would persist till 
his death in following the French intrigue; and they knew also, that many 
suitors prepared to woo the bride (the Polish crown). As though from 
a sleeve, the palatinates came forward; large bodies of troops, fine 
squadrons belonging to the Great, vast numbers of infantry, —in short, an 
army of splendid people. Prince Radziwill alone brought with him about 
8000 armed men. Thereupon, the archbishop made a long face, and 


though doubting the success of his schemes, he still, as of old, did 
not lose courage, but gamer his intrigue. When deliberation began, 


each thought differently, speaking of this or of that man as the future 
king, whilst nobody even dreamed of him whom God himself had already 
elected. Whilst others intrigued, bribed, promised, and regaled, he 
made neither presents nor promises, nor asked for anything, and yet he 
triumphed. After several days spent in deliberation, and when the foreign 
envoys had been granted an audience,—each of whom in the name of 
his master, in case the latter were elected, offered great advantages to 
the republic,—the Duke of Lorraine had won most of our hearts, being 
young, warlike, and ready, as his envoy assured us at the conclusion 
of his speech, to fight with all enemies of the republic. Next morning, 
when the senate assembled in the Szopa,t and the field was covered 
with troops, men began to give their opinions, some being for this, 
others for that candidate ; a gentleman of Lenczyca, cried out, ‘‘ Do 
not speak, ye Condeans, (partisans of the French Prince Condé,) or bul- 


* The Archbishop of Gnesen was the primate of the kingdom, and exercised the 
highest authority during an interregnum. 

+ Szopa was a building in which the senate held its meetings during an election ; 
whilst the field occupied by the gentlemen from all palatinates was called Kolo 
(a circle). Elections took place at Wola, near Warsaw. 
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lets shall directly whizzle about your noses.” Thereupon a senator 
made a remark displeasing to the speaker. Oh! what firing ensued ! 
Senators left their seats, to conceal themselves under carriages or 
chairs; tumult and confusion, past all thought, followed. The Szopa 
was surrounded on all sides, whilst threats were uttered : ‘ Traitors, we’ll 
cut you down, we won't let you out ; you disturb in vain the republic ; 
we shall appoint others to be our senators ; and him whom God shall put 
into our hearts, we will choose amongst ourselves to be our sovereign.’ 
Next day, there was no meeting, as the senators, to recover from their 
late fright, had stayed at home. On the 16th of July, a message was 
sent to the archbishop, to inform him, that the troops were approaching 
the Szopa, and that whosoever was a virtuous senator, should come and 
meet with us, in order to choose our common master; and that who- 
soever should absent himself, shall be considered as a traitor of his 
country, and might — guess what consequences would follow. 
The senators therefore did not go to the Szopa, but joined us. Our 
Castellan of Cracow said, ‘ His holy name be praised (this was his 
proverb), I capes this step; Polish liberty will appear conspicuous 
in this, that all the nobles, and not a pack of individuals, elect their 


king. I cherish no rancorous feeling because bullets buzzed about 
my ears, but on the contrary, if I live longer, I will insist that our 
Diets be held on horseback ; as otherwise our deputies will be unable 
to guard the liberties which our ancestors had secured by so many 


bloody sacrifices.’ 
‘Having taken their seats in our Kolo, the senators remained silent, 


as though they rose from a bed of sickness. A voice then cried out, 
‘Gentlemen ! we have not come hither to be idle; by being silent and 
staring at one another we shall perform nothing. As his lordship, the 
priest of Prazmow (the then primate) won’t do his duty, I propose the 
Castellan of Cracow, who is the first senator in the kingdom, for our 
leader: we are not electing a pope, and can do without a priest.’ There- 
upon the primate rose to speak, but could not be heard, as many were 
at once speaking for or against him. Our party also contended in 
arguments, one thinking so, another so. Meanwhile a shout proceeds 
from the ranks of the gentlemen of Great Poland: ‘ Vivat Rex !’ Some 
of us rushed forth to inquire who it might be, and brought the news 
that it was the Duke of Lorraine. On the other hand, the gentlemen 
of Kuiawy adopted the following resolution :—‘ We do not want a rich 
master, for he who shall be elected King of Poland will be rich enough ; 
we do not want him also to be related to foreign potentates, as this 
would only put in danger our liberties. We want a generous, brave 
man, and had we still our Czarnecki, he should certainly sit on the 
throne ; but since God has taken him from us, let us elect his pupil— 
let us elect Polanowski.’ Led by curiosity, I went to the gentlemen of 
Sandomir, and learned from them that they wished a Piast* to be the 
king. They said, ‘ We need not seek a king, we have him amongst us 
—the Prince Michael Korybut, son of a virtuous and brave father, who 
had deserved well of his country; and it would be but doing justice to 


* Piast means a native Pole. 
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oblige the father by electing his son. Why should we not proclaim 
Prince Michael? Is he not descended from our ancient kings ? and is 
he not worthy of a crown?’ The prince, on his part, sat amongst the 
nobles, extremely modest, with his head inclined downwards, saying 
nothing. On returning back to my party, I told them, that the gentle- 
men of some palatinates intended to choose a Piast. ‘ Who 1s he? 
inquired our Castellan of Cracow. They propose here Polanowski, 
and there Prince Michael. Meanwhile the gentlemen of Sandomir 
shout, ‘ Vivat Piast!’ The senator Dembicki, casting up his cap in 
the air, cries with all his might, ‘ Vivat Piast! Vivat King Michael!’ 
Some of us then spread amongst other palatinates, calling out, ‘ Vivat 
Piast!’ The gentlemen of Kuiawy, imagining that it was meant for 
Polanowski, joined in our shout, and were soon followed by others. 
Pisarski now says to me, ‘ Brother,* what do you imply by this term ” 
I said to him, ‘ I imply what God has put in my heart,—Vivat King 
Michael!" We then introduced the new elected king into our Kolo. 
What congratulations! what joy of the good, and grief of the 
wicked ! 

‘“‘ Next morning, the king was worth several millions more, so many 
presents were given him, namely, carriages, equipages, tapestry, silver 
and gold table services, and other precious things. Suffice it to say, 
that God inclined so the hearts of men towards the prince, that what- 
ever anybody possessed most precious, was offered to him most willingly, 
not only fine horses richly caparisoned, but down to a pair of pistols 
having an ebony or ivory frame.” 


We are here presented with a faithful picture of a Polish 
election, and in order to render it complete, nothing is wanting 
but the inimitable style of Pasek, which cannot be rendered 
into English, or in any other language: nay, it would be im- 
possible to imitate it even in Polish, at the present day. In 
order to write like Pasek, it would be necessary to lead a life 
like his,—a life full of action, bustle, and adventure. If a 
new edition of his memoirs, to be illustrated with engravings, 
were ever contemplated, it would become indispensable—-in 
lieu of dots and fall stops, which seem to be useless in a book 
in which there are no regular sentences and periods—to intro- 
duce some new signs to point out, for instance, that the 
speaker curled his mustachios at such a stage of his speech, 
and laid his hand upon his sword at another; as similar mo- 
tions supplied the place of words, expressing certain thoughts. 

Eyen to an Englishman, used as he is to popular elections 
and meetings in his own country, an assembly of a hundred 
thousand armed men, deciding upon the most important na- 
tional questions, must appear very strange and aaainaian, It 
must, therefore, excite no wonder that the neighbours of the 


* Polish nobles, when conversing, called always one another by the name of 
brother, no matter how poor or rich respectively. 
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Poles, accustomed to a regular despotic rule, should look with 
abhorrence on Polish liberty, and pronounce the government 
of Poland to be a downright anarchy. The thing, however, is 
not actually so black as it appears at the first view; and if 
we examine deeper into the nature of the Polish constitution, 
we shall soon attain to an eminence from which those tumul- 
tuous proceedings can be easily surveyed, and find that the 
whole is directed by one presiding spirit, within assigned boun- 
daries, towards the attainment of one object. The spectacle 
afforded to our view by an ancient Polish election, may be 
likened to that of a well disciplined army, which, whilst its 
battalions and squadrons are performing evolutions in all di- 
rections, crossing one another, appears to the eyes of those 
unacquainted with tactics to be in disorder ; though not so to 
the eyes of the chief, and of those who know his ulterior plans. 

Much has been said both by foreign and native politicians on 
the flagrant defects of the Polish constitution, though the ques- 
tion has never been asked, why the Poles persisted to the last 
in their fatal system of government? On first reflection, it 
seems that it would have been an easy matter to remedy the 
defects alluded to; for as the Poles did not exclude from the 
throne the sons and relations of their kings, it would have been 
sufficient only to call to the throne a prince surrounded by a 
large family. And it was, in fact, from such political motives 
that John Casimir, in order to secure the better the election of 
Prince Condé, laid down his crown. On the other side, Polish 
bishops, who were clever politicians, and exercised a great in- 
fluence on the affairs of state, supported the views of the king ; 
and, nevertheless, all their praiseworthy endeavours were 
wrecked against the instinct of the nation, which conceived 
the election in a quite different manner. 

Election, according to the Christian notions prevailing in 
Poland and other countries during the middle ages, was a 
quite different thing from what it implies when used by modern 
—. Election, as understood by the church and the 
*olish nation in particular, was, in fact, an immediate work 
of Providence; or, in other words, it was considered as a mi- 
racle. In consonance with such belief, it would have been 
thought sinful to preconcert any measures to insure the elec- 
tion of a candidate ; this would have been acting contrary to 
the Holy Spirit. When the assistance of the Holy Spirit was 
invoked in public transactions, it was then not, as it is often 
now, a mere formality; for it was actually believed that the 
Holy Spirit would interfere in an immediate manner. We find 
accordingly, in the proclamations issued both by the king and 
the primate, on the occasion of the election described by Pasek, 
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repeated warnings addressed to the Poles, that he whom God 
would put into their hearts, should be elected by them. 

That the electors, on their part, were of the same opinion, 
we are repeatedly informed by Pasek himself. After such 
proclamations, to come forward with a ready candidate for the 
throne, would have been only to expose him to the certainty 
of being unanimously rejected by the electors—as was the case 
on the present occasion with the French Prince Condé. On 
the other hand, what effect could intimidation produce upon 
such electors as the Castellan of Cracow, who liked to hear 
bullets buzzing about his ears, and wished to hold Diets on 
horseback ; or bribery upon the men who, poor as they were, 
would give away their horses, carriages, and everything they 
had to their king, when they saw him for the first and last time 
in their lives? It was also owing to such sentiments pervading 
the nation, that the majesty with which the person of a Polish 
king was invested was truly astonishing. A most haughty and 
turbulent magnate, who spoke openly in the Diet against the 
government, never failed to uncover his head and rise from 
the chair, whenever he pronounced the name of the king; 
observing the same ceremony even in his private closet. This 
was carried so far, that when the intelligence of the death of 
Augustus II, reached the camp of Polish confederates who 
were at war with him, and one of them made use of an expres- 
sion insulting the memory of the late king, his comrades com- 
pelled him, according to an old custom, 4 way of atonement 
for his crime, to creep under a bench, and to bark like a dog. 
Another consequence was, that whenever a question arose of 
conferring an additional power on the king, or of levying new 
taxes, it was necessary to make an appeal to the generous sen- 
timents of the nation. In short, the source of all power in 
Poland was the general enthusiasm—enthusiasm alone, and 
nothing else. There are instances on record of great works 
having been accomplished by the power of enthusiasm, but 
whether a nation can subsist upon so uncertain an element is 
more than doubtful ; as the history of the world does not offer 
a single example of this kind. 

Such being the rooted conviction of the people, it was there- 
fore necessary, before any change could be effected in the 
fundamental law of the country, to change first the accre- 
dited notions on the subject of elective monarchy, through a 
new system of national education to be pursued during several 
generations. Such was also the policy followed with great 
perseverance by the family of Prince Czartoryski, to whom 
Poland is indebted for the restoration of hereditary succession 
in 1791. ‘The rationale of hereditary royalty consists in what 
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we have said before of the nature of state, which, being a spi- 
ritual and immortal individual, cannot exist, strictly speaking, 
for a moment, either with a mortal head, or without a head at 
all; which is the case when a state is either an elective mon- 
archy, or a republic. The king, or rather royalty, must, there- 
fore, be hereditary, in order that he may never die; according 
to the well known—le roi meurt, vive le roi! In the present 
case of the Polish constitution, we also perceive tangibly the 
reciprocal action and reaction of ‘circumstances and free 
agency of man.”-—But let us return to our more immediate 
object. 

On his return home from the camp, Pasek described in the 
same lively, humorous manner, whatever surrounded him, and 
being a lover of nature and animals, he composed several 
chapters which deserve well the attention of the natural phi- 
losopher. He actually converted his house into a regular 
menagerie. When he went a hunting, a tame raven fled 
before him, and was followed by a fox trained by him as a 
pointer; hares reared up by him used to walk unhurt amongst 
his dogs ; and he had an otter which he taught to fetch fish for 
him from a pond; and having at last been obliged to offer it 
to the king, John Sobieski, he did so almost with tears in his 
eyes. His style of writing is truly classical, though he wrote 
in the same manner as he spoke; little suspecting that he 
would be one day numbered amongst the best national authors. 
His memoirs are more like a romance than any work of this 
kind in the modern literature, and he often interrupts the nar- 
rative of an important battle in order that he may tell an 
anecdote recalled to his remembrance by the sight of an old 
acquaintance. 

The memoirs which we shall consider next, do not, like 
those of Pasek, resemble a romance, but have rather the 
character of an epic composition. They refer to an apparently 
insignificant event during the reign of the same unfortunate 
John Casimir, namely, to the siege of the small fortress of 
Czenstochova ; with a garrison amounting only to several hun- 
dred men, it resisted during six weeks several thousand of 
Swedish troops. This small » Toe is the Casa Santa di Loretto, 
not only to the Poles, but to all the members of the large 
Sclavonian family ; and the kind of resistance offered here to 
the enemy actually saved Poland from destruction at that 
period. The period alluded to is one of the darkest in the his- 
tory of Poland, which was then deluged both with domestic 
and foreign enemies. On the one hand, the Cossacks had 
revolted from their allegiance to the Polish king, and carried 
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on a terrible war in conjunction with the Tatars and Russians, 
who occupied the whole of Lithuania and other provinces; 
whilst, on the other, Charles Gustave, King of Sweden, the 
Elector of Brandenburgh, and Rakotzy, the Duke of Tran- 
sylvania, divided amongst themselves the —e part of 
the country. Poland was then a blotted out from the 
map of nations, and the unfortunate John Casimir was com- 
pelled to fly the country and seek refuge in Silesia. This took 
place in the year 1655. 

Meanwhile, a body of Swedish troops marched to Czensto- 
chova with intention to plunder its monastery, famed for its 
immense treasures, accumulated during several centuries, 
They expected to carry it without any trouble, little suspect- 
ing that against a small rock, on which stood a monastery 
belonging to the monks of St. Paul, all the plans of the Swedish 
king were doomed to be wrecked. Within the obscure walls 
of this cloister there happened to live a man of big heart, who 
alone knew how to show himself superior to political ex- 
pediency and the chances of war, and to remain faithful to his 
country under the most unfavourable circumstances: this was 
one of the strongest of Polish minds—one which, by being 
aroused to action by a hitherto resistless enemy, brought to 
light that invincible spiritual energy which constitutes the 
mysterious power of nations. ‘The struggle carried on under 
the walls of Czenstochova rose to such eminent height, that all 
Poland was able to contemplate it, and perceive therein thie 
ideal of resistance which a people are capable of offering to 
their common enemy. The name of the man, who acted so 
great a part on that occasion, was Augustin Kordecki, Prior 
of the monks of St. Paul upon the Clear Mount of Czensto- 
chova. He has left us an account of the siege in question, 
written by himself, and with a simplicity which well becomes 
a hero. He opens his narrative in the following modest 
manner :— 


‘* There is in Little Poland, in the diocese of Cracow, a small eleva- 
tion of earth, called from antiquity Mons Clarus (lasna Gora), The 
traveller perceives it from a great distance, as extensive valleys sur- 
round it on all sides. Mons Clarus is famed, in all Sclavonian 
countries, for its miraculous image of the Virgin, deposited in the 
monastery of the monks of St. Paul. This image, according to a 
tradition, had been painted by St. Luke, on a tablet of cypress wood, 
found in a house at Nazareth.” 


The first detachment of troops sent to Czenstochova, was 
composed of such Poles as had embraced the side of Sweden. 
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It was commanded by Count Weihard, formerly a benefactor 
of the monks of St. Paul, and now a zealous partisan of the 
Swedish king. He summoned them to surrender to the mercy 
of his newly-adopted master; but the monks, after a short 
deliberation, returned him the answer, that whilst fearing God 
they had no reason to be afraid of the enemy, and were pre- 
pared to die for their religion and their legitimate sovereign. 
As Weihard was a Roman Catholic and a Pole, their answer 
conveyed to him a personal reproach, and he conceived a 
deadly animosity against the monks, threatening to raze to the 
ground the den of fanatics, as he called their monastery. 
After several unsuccessful assaults, he was, however, compelled 
to abandon the siege to the Swedish general, Miiller, who 
arrived with 8000 troops and 20 pieces of artillery—a reinforce- 
ment sufficient to enable him to pursue it with vigour. On 
the other hand, the garrison of Mons Clarus numbered only 
160 soldiers, 65 monks, and 50 private gentlemen, who had 
taken refuge in the monastery with their families; there 
were, in fact, hardly 400 men capable of bearing arms; the 
fortress, however, was well stored with ammunition and 
provisions. 

Miiller tried first to frighten the monks into submission ; 
and his threats might have proved fatal to them, as, according 
to the laws of war in those days, it was customary to destroy 
everything in a place taken by assault, with fire and sword. 
The Swedes, besides, carried on war in a cruel manner, dealing 
harshly in particular with Catholic priests. The messengers 
employed by Miller for that purpose were usually some Poles 
who, considering the resistance of so small a garrison as use- 
less, honestly advised the monks to yield to the power of 
“circumstances.” One of these messengers addressed once the 
assembled monks in the following manner :— 

“In what times, oh Lord! do we live, reverend fathers? Pressed 
by our enemies, we are abandoned by our own king. Our Casimir 
shamefully fled, and the whole republic has submitted to the Swedish 
king. Why should you alone drive him into rage, at the very moment 
when Providence offers you a means of safety, and the enemy are 
ready to treat with you on terms of equality? You know, no 
doubt, how insignificant are your forces when compared with those of 
the Swedes ; but what you do not know as yet, and what 1 must tell 
you, is that all the Polish troops have joined the standard of ih 
Swedish king; all magnates and bishops having perceived at last that 
it was no longer possible to resist him. Submit, therefore, to the dis- 
pensations of Providence. Surely you cannot presume, shut up as you 
are within these walls, that you understand the affairs of the country 
better than the lords spiritual and temporal; and you do not intend to 
act in defiance of resolutions adopted by the Senate and equestrian 
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order? It would be indeed a strange infatuation in you to hope that, 
in the midst of an universal ruin, you alone should stand erect on this 
rock.” 

The monks, says Kordecki, listened to his discourse both 
with grief and anger. No immediate answer was returned, 
they refusing to take any resolution until next morning. 
Meanwhile » Beall Miller, tired with parleys, proceeded in 
earnest to attack the monastery. Our author, to whom the 
roar of bursting bombs and shells was a new thing, describes 
various combats with the enemy in a very eagle manner, 
hitting happily upon a tone which the masters of historical 
novels are sometimes able to follow only by the aid of art. 
A secret expedition into the Swedish camp succeeded admira- 
bly; many officers having been killed, and several pieces of 
artillery spiked. The joy of the victors was but transient; 
for the Swedish general, enraged at the unexpected resistance 
with which he met, brought now from Cracow a train of 
heavy artillery. This intelligence damped the courage of 
the besieged, and the small garrison called loudly for 
capitulation. Kordecki, however, was not a man to be 
easily frightened. Having held a consultation with other 
monks, he put under arrest the commander of the militia, 
and drove from the place some refractory cannoniers, adopt- 
ing, at the same time, various other measures. Among others, 
a learned theologian was stationed by the side of every cannon 
to animate the soldiers, who were obliged, besides, to take an 
oath that they would die for their king and country. Thus 
secured, Kordecki withstood snsountly all assaults of the 
enemy. During an attack, when no less than 500 balls fell 
into the courtyard of the monastery alone, and when some 
were engaged in fighting, and others in extinguishing a fire 
kindled by the enemy, the remaining monks, together with 
such persons as were incapable of fighting, prayed in the 
church. Suddenly a strain of music—a hymn to the Virgin— 
was heard in the choir. It was a spontaneous act of the 
orchestra. The sweet melody had, on the one hand, the effect 
of soothing the mind of the pious congregation during a 
tremendous cannonade, and on the other, of preventing the 
blasphemies of the Swedes being heard by women and chil- 
dren. The effect proved so good, that it was resolved that 
the orchestra should always play for the future, even during 
the most powerful cannonade. 

The arrival of the heavy artillery at the Swedish camp, 
terrified, at last, the nobles present in the monastery, who, 
with the exception of two, insisted upon Kordecki’s opening, 
without delay, negotiations with the enemy, and more par- 
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ticularly as the latter had made one of their most powerful 
assaults on the birthday of the Virgin. He, however, not 
only succeeded in allaying their fears, but went so far as to 
prohibit all fighting, on the part of his people, until the 
divine service should be first performed; although, during a 
religious procession round the walls of the church, bullets 
and pieces of crumbling walls fell at the feet of the passers- 
by. The Swedish general gained no advantage that day,— 
losing the commander of his artillery. The Poles, despatched 
by him as messengers to the monastery, left no means untried 
to spread alarm amongst the monks. On Stephen Zamoy- 
ski’s, one of the noblemen present in the place with his 
family, saying something sharp to one of these messengers of 
the enemy, the latter thus addressed him in reply :— 


“ Are we here, my Lord, debating in the Diet, that you fight 
so bravely with argument? They fire here with anything but words, 
of which your Lordship is so prodigal. You would do well to reflect 
whether your witticisms will stop Swedish bullets. Whom do you 
address? Are we not Poles, and as good patriots as anybody? We 
have also the republic at heart, and are anxious to save at least some 
parts of it, by placing them under the safeguard of the Swedish king. 
Cease then, my Lord Zamoyski, to mislead the reverend fathers with 
your counsels, You excite them to war; but have you money enough 
to indemnify both them and the families which sought refuge here, for 
whatever they may suffer ?—to rebuild castles, towns and villages, that 
shall be converted into ruins? Will you find blood enough in your 
veins to compensate for that which shall be shed by the Swedish 
sword? If you wish, reverend fathers, to avoid the precipice which 
opens before you, lose no time in making your peace ; for I tell you 
no stone will remain upon stone of the foundations of this temple.” 


At last the greatest trial arrived for the Prior Kordecki— 
as even his monks, especially the youngest of them, began to 
murmur against him. Finally, gentlemen came in to carry 
away their wives and children from the monastery—as a place 
doomed to destruction. An immense responsibility, therefore, 
fell upon the shoulders of the Prior, which, however, he did 
not shrink for one moment from taking upon himself; and 
judging rightly, that if he allowed some to leave the place, 
the others, that is, such as chose to remain, would be only 
discouraged the more, he permitted no one to depart; saying 
that he would answer for the safety of all with his own life. 

The struggle continued, each day calling for extraordinary 
exertions on the part of the besieged. At length intelligence 
was received that the Polish troops under Stephen Czarnecki 
had gained some victories over the Swedes, and General 
Miiller was consequently obliged to abandon the siege of 
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Czenstochova. At the last meeting of the monks which was 
held previously to the receipt of the above intelligence, 
Kordecki thus urged on them the necessity of still holding 
out :— 


*« If we quit this place by virtue of a capitulation, who will check 
the impious enemy? It is easy to foresee what will be then the fate of 
these sacred walls—they will be destroyed ; and it is for this reason 
that we ought not to yield a single step. I might remind you of your 
vow and duty to shed your blood in defence of our religion and king, 
But, above all, you ought to remember that the fate of our beloved 
country now depends solely on you. If it be the intention of God to 
save Poland,—which none should doubt,—be assured that the source of 
Polish life shall spring from this rock. For in the whole territory of the 
republic, invaded and plundered as it is, there is no other unstained 
and free spot except this rock, on which the immaculate Virgin has 
planted her throne, and which shall be crowned with glory. The same 
invisible power, which removes the sufferings of individual men, shall 
come out from hence and diffuse life and health over the whole nation ; 
it will vivify again our blasted provinces, and raise our fallen cities, in 
order that it may be shown unto the world,—and verily I say it will be 
shown,—that Poland cannot rise from her fall by any other means than 
the mercy of God, who dwells in this sacred temple.” 


To pay no regard to circumstances and men’s opinions, but 
to do faithfully his duty—was the ruling thought in the con- 
duct of our monkish hero. His courage, unlike that of an 
officer ready to die at his post in an evil hour, seems to have 
been almost superhuman ; for when he was forsaken by other 
monks and soldiers, and had to rely for support only upon some 
aged men, he remained tranquil and humble, putting all his 
trust in the moral sentiment of his duty. It would appear as 
though Providence exhausted all means to try the fortitude 
of his soul. The friendly counsels of his countrymen, the 
threats of the enemy, the revolt of his soldiers, the dis- 
couragement of the nobles, and the despondency of the 
monks,—one and all,—he firmly resisted, standing alone and 
making head against all difficulties. Poland cannot easily put 
forth an active mind of the same power, which the passive 
mind of this monk has exhibited. The amiable sensibility 
of John Casimir, the faith of Sobieski, and simplicity of Kos- 
ciuszko, recall to our mind, each on its part, only one moral 
form of this monk, who, combining at once simplicity, en- 
thusiasm, and humility, gave proofs of the highest heroism. 

In the drama which he has described, various characters 
appear successively on the scene. General Miiller, indifferent 
in the matter of religion, hates the priests and laughs at 
miracles; though fearing, at the same time, ghosts and monks, 
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whom he believes to be sorcerers. Next we see Count Wei- 
hard, who offers a specimen of those light-minded men who 
embraced the party of the Swedish king, and looked upon the 
resistance of Caecatucers as a personal reproach upon their 
conduct. Such Poles are not wanting, also, in the picture, as 
would be glad both to save the place and to preserve their 
favour with the Swede. On the other part, the peasantry and 
private soldiers, leaving their camp at night, go secretly to 
pray, in the very church against which, by day, they raised 
their armed hands. 

The Prior Kordecki was neither superstitious nor visionary ; 
though he has recorded some wonderful occurrences, without, 
however, insisting on his readers giving them implicit credit ; 
he has confined himself to a simple statement of facts, with 
an appeal to ocular witnesses. Among others, he mentions 
an occurrence showing what an excessive simplicity of belief 
prevailed then in Poland. When, during several mornings, 
a dense fog favoured the approach of the Swedes to the very 
walls without being perceived, the monks, unable to devise 
any other means, enjoined a holy father to disperse with 
prayers the clouds of fog; and this means, we are told, was 
crowned with perfect success. This appeared so natural a 
thing to every one, that amongst orders issued daily by the 
Prior, we find, that whilst some one was destined to com- 
mand a detachment, and another to watch over a particular 
post, a third was commissioned to dispel the fog. 

Alone in this instance, among all the Polish memoir writers, 
Kordecki never speaks of himself, even whilst narrating events 
in which he acted the principal part. He is evidently anxious 
to conceal his superiority over others, to whom he ascribes the 
success of his measures; passing over in silence the names of 
such as disgraced themselves by their cowardice, though he 
is full of indulgence for their foibles and errors. ‘* Many a 
time,” says he, ‘* we lost our presence of mind, being seized 
with terror; but the moment we met together to consult, our 
hearts grew again big with courage.” The historians of that 
age entirely overlooked this great man, whilst those of the 
last century, followers of the French school of philosophy, 
were unable both to understand his character, and to appre- 
ciate the events in which he was the principal actor. They 
were satisfied to make a passing allusion to the man, who, as 
a national hero, has deserved a public monument, and as an 
author, a high rank in the literature of the country, having 
composed a work which may most properly be called a moral 
epic. The predictions of Kordecki were soon fulfilled, Provi- 
dence having once more delivered Poland from her enemies, 
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the king, John Casimir, having again re-entered his country, 
found the first asylum within the walls of Czenstochova, 
where, likewise, the fugitive senators met for the first time ; 
from that place, also, the first proclamation was dated which 
the king issued, calling on the people to join the standard of 
national independence. 

We now pass to the two other memoirs, of which the 
authors lived 150 years later than those of the two former, 
and were placed under yet more unauspicious circumstances ; 
having witnessed the downfall of Poland, and suffered both 
exile and captivity for their endeavours to avert that national 
calamity. ‘The first of these is John Kilinski, a shoemaker 
by trade, who rose to be a member of the municipal council of 
Warsaw. He was the first Polish hero from the ranks of 
citizens, and his public career began in 1794, when the Poles, 
led on by Kosciuszko, made an attempt to throw off the 
foreign yoke. The insurrection had commenced in Cracow, 
and all the provinces were in open rising, whilst Warsaw, kept 
in awe by the presence of 10,000 Russian troops, dared not 
stir. In this perplexing situation, Kilinski, who enjoyed great 

opularity amongst the working classes of the capital, placed 
fimeelf at their head, and drove the Russians away, after a 
sanguinary contest, which lasted three days. Warsaw once 
delivered from the enemy, he was appointed member of 
the Supreme National Committee,—thus occupying a seat 
by the side of the magnates, in the most aristocratic country 
in the world ; whilst he held the rank of colonel in the 
national army. This simple-minded man had no particular 
political opinion or theory; on which account his contem- 
poraries reproached him with indifference, as he would not 
side with any party; but he had at heart the honour of his 
country, and felt eeply its humiliation. His memoirs, which 
he wrote late in life, have this curious characteristic, that they 
begin with a therefore (wiec), and the whole book does not 
contain a single full stop. They have been published also 
without either a title, place or date of their publication. 
They are, upon the oF but a pure reflection of his own 
mind, which was truly noble and chivalrous. We shall now 
give some extracts from them, trying to preserve the peculia- 
rities of his style as much as possible. He describes in the 
following manner his preparations for the insurrection :— 


‘“* Thus,” says he, ‘1, poor fellow, had nobody to place at the head 
of the peuple, and it came therefore to pass, that the officers prevailed 
on me to be the leader of the whole revolution. I agreed to this with 
much reluctance; for what could I do, not being acquainted with 
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tactics? For I believed then, that tactics alone could drive the enemy 
away; but I perceive now, that this is not true at all: as those with 
tactics concealed themselves, and only we without tactics remained in 
the field. I was therefore obliged to make use of the tactics of my 
fellow Roman shoemaker, who knew none but his measures. When 
God allowed me, therefore, to live to see the Wednesday, I settled first 
the accounts with my conscience, making a sacramental confession, 
and praying to God that he would grant us to begin and finish happily 
everything. After Divine service, | went immediately round with offi- 
cers, to visit the masters of different trades, furnishing each with ne- 
cessary instructions, as to what post and at what hour he should 
occupy, &c. At one in the morning, I returned home, and taking a sheet 
of paper, I wrote on it a will for my wife and children, being anxious 
to dispose beforehand of my fortune, in order to prevent all quarrel 
after my death; and having made a fair distribution of it amongst the 
mother and children, I laid my will on her bed, that on waking she 


might read it.” 


He rose at three in the morning, and marched into the 
streets with 200 men, who had siept in his house. The proofs 
of personal courage and of presence of mind which he gave 
on that occasion, were truly great, though in describing the 
events he evidently labours to diminish the importance of his 
own actions. He seems to have been moved neither by a de- 
sire of fame, nor a feeling of hatred towards the Russians, 
whom, it would appear, he wished only to frighten away. Of 
all Polish memoir writers, he alone never boasts of killing 
enemies, almost regretting that he was compelled to kill them; 
nay, he feels an invincible aversion to the term ‘ to kill,” 
which he paraphrases in all sorts of manner, saying,—that 
he dispatched one—pacified another—removed out of the way a 
third, &c. &e. His own expressions are these :— 


“On going home to fetch arms, and being already in a great pas- 
sion, I took a cutlass from the Reverend Maiers, when a Russian officer 
came just in my way; with the said cutlass, I made at once a beginning 
upon him. After I had pacified him, I called on my people to follow 
my example. A Russian captain barred again my way, and | removed 
him with the greatest dispatch, lest he should go and bring against 
us his troop of soldiers. This transaction being scarce at an end, I fell 
in again with a Cossack, whom I dispatched at once with a knock on 
the head, that he might no longer pierce with his long pike both men 


and women.” 


Associated in the government as he was with men of the 
highest rank, he envied them neither their riches nor their 
rank ; feeling himself inwardly to be their equal. He ex- 
pressed in a lively manner the sentiment of his inward dignity, 
whilst speaking of Igielstrém, the Russian Envoy at Warsaw :— 
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“‘ God has destined me,” says Kilinski, “ to give him a lesson, in 
order that he might learn what a Polish shoemaker is capable of doing; 
and who, both in body and mind, may be of equal worth with himself, 
But how many proud despots are there, who, made purblind by their 
pride, will not see that the meanest man can lay them prostrate to the 
dust! We shall, therefore, see subsequently how he fled from War- 
saw, before me, a shoemaker; and although the very dignity of his 
office, would not allow him to fly, yet he forgot this, and alone, with- 
out any suite, fled in such hurry, as to raise clouds of dust, lest a shoe- 
maker should overtake him; for he would have been seized with terror 
before the virtue that dwells in me.” 


After the defeat of Kosciuszko, and the subsequent fall of 
Warsaw, he was carried away to Russia, to pine for many 
years in the prisons of St. Petersburgh. We shall quote his 
description of an interesting interview which he had in prison 
with Repnin, a minister of the Empress Catherine :— 


** After [had spent my first night there, Repnin, a minister of the 
empress, followed by several officers, came to see me at ten in the morn- 
ing, with whom I had to fight a pretty hard combat. On entering my 
room he addressed me at once, in these terms :—‘ This beast made his 
boots at Warsaw,’ pointing out one of the officers present ; thereupon 
I looked at the officer, and seeing that I met him now for the first 
time in my life, I told the minister at once, that I never made boots for 
the officer, nor for any one of them. The minister repeated the same 
thing a second time, and I hae. therefore to tell him the truth—that those 
Russians for whom I made boots at Warsaw, were no longer in this 
world. He asked me next, wherefore did I hang magnates at War- 
saw? To which I replied, that it was not I but the executioner who 
hanged them. He then inquired for what reason they were hanged ? 
I therefore replied, the executioner hanged them for high treason, that 
they might no longer betray their country. He questioned me like- 
wise, whether I did kill the Russians at Warsaw; and I said I wished 
only to frighten them, that they might fly from Poland, whither they 
had not been invited. Hereupon, Repnin told me, that he should 
order 500 blows to be inflicted upon me, through my shirt alone. | 
therefore answered him, that I heard it for the first time in my life, that 
colonels could be flogged during their captivity, whilst we did not treat 
them ina similar manner in Poland. The minister perceiving that I 
was not in the least degree afraid of him, pulled aside the fur of his 
coat, in order to show me that he had three stars,’and possessed the 
power to order me to be flogged. I therefore replied, | respected him in 
the highest possible degree, but that I would sooner be killed than 
allow myself to be flogged. This minister told me then to tremble 
before his stars,—to which I replied, that I knew myriads of stars in 
heaven, but I never trembled, nor ever should tremble before them.” 


This last answer is truly sublime. He was subsequently 
liberated by the Emperor Paul, and permitted to return to 
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Warsaw, where he followed his former profession of a shoe- 
maker, by which he realized a considerable fortune; every- 
body wishing, either from patriotism or fashion, to possess a 
pair of shoes made by the celebrated Kilinski. He was cer- 
tainly one of the most distinguished characters of the time of 
Kosciuszko, and only second to the great man himself. Of 
all Polish modern writers, Kilinski alone does not attempt to 
impute the ill-success of his countrymen to traitors amongst 
themselves. It was Casimir Pulaski, the author of the Con- 
federacy of Bar, during the reign of Stanislaus Poniatowski, 
who uttered first the cry, “treason,” and it has been ever since 
re-echoed on every occasion, whenever the Poles rose to recover 
the independence of their country. 

By a kind of fatality, the Poles appear driven to accuse one 
another incessantly of treachery. On this subject, it must be 
particularly remarked, that there are at present only two 
nations in Europe—the French and the Poles—who taunt 
with this crime their chiefs and fellow-citizens. 

There has, unquestionably, arisen of late in Poland a pecu- 
liar class of traitor-authors, whose vocation it is to deny the 
religion and name of their country; to pervert its history, 
blacken the character of the nation to which they belong, 
and vent their impotent rage against distinguished patriots, 
in order to escape persecution, or to gain favour of the auto- 
crat. Amongst these traitors the most notorious are—Count 
Adam Gurowski,* Senkowski, a man deeply versed in the 
oriental languages, and even Macieiowski, well known to the 
students of the Roman and Sclavonian law. But political 
traitors are certainly not rife among them. We have already 
followed one of the martyrs of Polish liberty to the prisons of 
St. Petersburgh, and shall now take an excursion with Gene- 
ral Kopec, another victim of Russian tyranny, to the dreary 
and far distant regions of Siberia. His memoirs (in connec- 
tion with Mr. Cottrell’s) furnish us with invaluable information 
on that country, which, though it has been now a province of 
Russia for about three centuries, is as yet very little known, 
either in Russia or in the other parts of Europe. This is 
owing partly to the silence of Russian authors on the subject 
of Siberia, who are allowed only by their government to cele- 
brate in odes the victories of Russian arms over the natives 
of that sequestered region, or to repeat mere dry official sta- 
tistical reports concerning it; and partly to the subserviency 
of foreign travellers, who, whenever they were permitted to 
penetrate into the glacial steppes of Siberia, were satisfied to 

* He is the brother of him who married some time ago the daughter of the 
Infant Francisco da Paula. He is the author of a work on the civilization of Russia. 
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abet the cruel policy of Russia, filling their books with false- 
hoods of the most flagrant kind.* 

The following statement of Mr. Cottrell, whose Russian 
bias is observable throughout, will further illustrate our argu- 
ment. 

‘« In no country has religion more hold on the masses than Russia ; but 
it is the most irrational and absurd superstition, whose whole efficacy 
consists in forms, and produces no good results on the morality of its 
professors. Whatever crime a Russian is going to commit, be it mur- 
der or any thing else, he begins by crossing himself, and ee a 
stated formula, or short prayer, often invoking a blessing on the victim, 
whom he curses tremendously in the next breath before he puts him to 
death. But religion is a great state engine, which works well in many 
ways. It inculcates the deepest devotion to the power of the sovereign 
and his family, and that feeling is an integral part, and the only effec- 
tive one of it. The peasant thinks the emperor can do no wrong; he 
is in his eyes the personification of the Divinity on earth, and shares in 
fact much more of his veneration in general.” —p, 393. 


The only source from which we can expect to draw any 
correct information on the subject of Siberia, is the Polish 
literature, in which it appears to act the same part as the 
Inferno in the Divina Commedia of Dante. Every work of the 
modern Polish literature containing some allusion or other to 
it, descriptive both of its horrors and the sufferings of exiles. 
The work of General Kopec has, however, this advantage over 
others, that it is not a traveller’s tale, but a faithful account 
of what he actually experienced in person; he having spent 
two years, to him two centuries, in the north-eastern extremity 
of Kamtschatka, whither he had been banished for having 
taken part in the insurrection of Kosciuszko. 

At the age of sixteen he entered a cavalry regiment, and, 
after twenty years’ service, was promoted to the rank of a 
general officer. Having, at the epoch of the first partition 
of Poland, passed with his regiment under the dominion of 
Russia, he was compelled to swear allegiance to the Empress 
Catherine II., which he subsequently broke by joining the 
Polish army under Kosciuszko, and on being made prisoner of 
war, was treated in consequence as a rebellious subject. After 
a mock trial, he was banished to Siberia for life, from whence, 
however, he was recalled by the generosity of the Emperor 
Paul, the successor of Catherine, and devoted the remainder 
of his days to the composition of his memoirs, which we shall 
now notice briefly. The information they give on the subject 
of Siberia is new and interesting. 


rd A lamentable tendency of this kind occurs throughout the work of Mr. Cot- 
trell. 
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The immense extent of land, denominated by the general 
name of Siberia, is divided into two military governments, 
those of Tobolsk and Ochotsk, containing three millions and 
a half of square miles, with a population, both native and 
foreign, amounting to six millions. The natives, who con- 
stitute two thirds of the population, are of Mongolian origin, 
and enjoy still their fall national independence, which fact 
has hitherto eseaped the attention of European travellers. 
Russia has only occupied the principal roads in order to main- 
tain a communication between her seaports and a few settle- 
ments or colonies, whilst the territorial sovereignty is virtually 
possessed by the natives, who are left in the full enjoyment of 
their wild liberties and customs. Some of the wandering tribes 
barter furs and other products of the country for Russian 
strong liquors (wodka) and tobacco; and these products the 
Russian merchants, who are at the same time officers of the 
government, pretend to receive as a kind of tribute paid to 
theiremperor, In pursuance of this system of assumed but 
not acknowledged power, the Russians, whenever they trans- 
act any affair with the chiefs of native hordes, never fail to 
display before the eyes of the latter the armorial bearings of 
Russia—a double-headed eagle—which the natives actually 
believe to be a portrait of the Czar; a mysterious being and 
terrible ruler of the North, who possesses a double head, two 
wings and two claws, in which he grasps the empire of the 
world. Being anxious to propitiate the goodwill of all gods, 
these simple-minded people are but too glad to bring offerings 
to this Russian divinity. 

The European population, transplanted to Siberia, is composed 
in the first instance of Russian convicts, and then of political 
prisoners and captives of war, belonging to different nations: 
Swedes, French, Germans, and Poles; the latter constituting 
one half of its numbers. It has been made out from state 
documents, that since the beginning of wars between Poland 
and Russia, during the respective reigns of Catherine II. and 
Stanislaus Poniatowski, no fewer than 100,000 of the Polish 
nobility have been transported to Siberia. Of these unfor- 
tunates none expect to revisit again the land of their birth, so 
that it has become a custom with them to bid the last farewell 
to their friends and relatives with the ineffably woeful, “God 
grant we never meet again!” as there remains no chance of 
meeting but in Siberia. 

Having thus briefly introduced this subject to the notice of 
our readers, we shall now start with General Kopec on his 
long journey to the place of his banishment; beginning with 
a description of a curious sort of conveyance by which he pro- 
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ceeded on from Kiow to Smolensk, and thence to the far dis- 
tant Ochotsk. 


‘**In the dead of night,’ says he, ‘1 was carried from my bed into a 
kibitka, which had the shape of a coffer, and was covered all over 
with leather, and plated inside with iron, with a small window on one 
side, and a narrow aperture in the bottom. The coffer was without 
any seat, and as I suffered still from my wounds, I was allowed a straw 
mattress to lie on. They called me a secret prisoner, designating me 
with a number. A _ prisoner of this description is considered as the 
greatest criminal, whom nobody is permitted to address, nor even to 
know his name. Whenever we stopped to change our horses, people 
thronged around us, anxious to learn what the said coffer might con- 
tain inside, the more so as two armed soldiers sat outside the kibitka.’” 


After passing through a mock trial at Smolensk, where he 
found several thousands of his countrymen undergoing the 
ordeal of a cruel confinement, he travelled on by the same 
curious sort of vehicle, meeting on all sides nothing but ugly 
sights of woe. The following is a specimen of them:— 

‘** From Smolensk to Irkutsk, three soldiers belonging to my guard 
lost their lives, breaking their necks and legs, when they tumbled down 
from the top of the kibitka. It frequently occurred, that soldiers of 
my escort would get drunk, so as to become almost senseless, and 
whenever this happened whilst we were going down a hill, our horses 
would invariably run away, overturning the kibitka, which they dragged 
after them for miles together. All the time I was tossed inside, 
like herrings in a cask, and was indebted for my preservation solely to 
the above-named straw mattress. 

**] passed on my way through many miserable settlements and 
towns, peopled by persons banished thither ; meeting everywhere indi- 
viduals without noses, or those stigmatized in some other manner. At 
every change of horses, I saw numbers of such monstrous beings. 

‘*On the same road I fell in with several hundred persons of both 
sexes, who were driven by a small band of soldiers to the colony of 
Irkutsk, which place of their destination they would not reach but at 
the end of the third year after leaving Europe. I was confidently told 
that two thirds of such emigrants used to die on the road from various 
causes before the conclusion of their journey. None of them can 
escape by flight, there being no other settlements than those made 
along the principal highway, which had been cut by Peter the Great 
through wild forests and mountains down to Irkutsk ; and should even 
a prisoner succeed in making his escape, he would fall a prey to wild 
beasts.” 

In these extracts we are presented with a picture of human 
misery more than sufficient to soften a heart of stone. It 
alone would have been sufficient to break the tender heart of 
our prisoner, who had the additional misfortune of meeting 
with many of his countrymen, who there pined away for many 
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years. His situation became at last so intolerable to him, 
that he no longer kept secret his wish of seeing the caravan 
attacked by one of the roving tribes, which is sometimes the 
case, and his being carried away by them. On learning this, 
the escorting officer told the general, that in case the caravan 
was attacked by the savages, he had an order to kill him the 
first. To fill up the measure of his misfortunes, the general 
fell dangerously ill, and requested the officer to stop for some 
days, saying that the continuance of the journey would prove 
his death. ‘To this request the following answer was returned, 
which we translate literally :— 

‘* When I became very ill, I requested the officer to stop for some 
days, to which he replied, ‘I enter into your present condition, and 
pity you much, but I cannot comply with your request, as I have an 
order forbidding me to stop anywhere, and in case of your death, to 
carry your corpse to the place of your destination (still distant about 
12000 miles).” 

Such of our readers as are acquainted with the nature of 
the Russian government, will find nothing extraordinary in 
the intelligence conveyed by the above passage; as it is in 
perfect accordance with the spirit that animates it. We might 
quote numberless examples of a similar kind, but shall con- 
fine ourselves for the present to an instance of surpassing 
barbarity, namely, that of a corpse of a soldier being still 
flogged after he had died long before, in order that the 
number of blows, awarded him by a court-martial, might be 
inflicted on him. It is also a well known historical fact, that 
the celebrated Field-marshal Miinich buried alive three sick 
Russian soldiers, to prevent the malady from spreading in his 
army; whilst all the historians agree in making the remark, 
that after this strange burial, the general health of the troops 
was better. This we are by no means inclined to deny, know- 
ing that terror, when carried to the highest pitch, can 
perform wonders undreamt-of in the philosophy of medicine. 
Such is the moving spring of the government of the Czar, 
who, according to the Russians, must be obeyed even before 
God; as there is nothing either in heaven or earth that would 
justify, in his sight, the slightest departure from his orders, 
which are as unbending as fate. 

Although so much harassed on all sides, it seems that 
nothing escaped the observation of our prisoner. When at an 
inn, in the colony of Kiringa, he perceived a dozen lines 
written in the Russian language on the window, by Princess 
Menzykoff, who had followed thither her disgraced hus- 
band, and died of a broken heart. The window was made of 
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a peculiar stone, which may be divided into thin sheets like 
those of paper, on which anything may be written easily with 
a nail or flint. Whilst the general amused himself by reading the 
lines in question, an aged man of eighty accosted him, saying, 
that he was the host, and that his house was always open to the 
unhappy. The term unhappy means almost the same, in the 
phraseology of European colonists in Siberia, as that of a 
native with us. In speaking of a person whose father had 
been banished to Siberia, they do not say there that his father 
was a captive of war, or a prisoner of state, but simply that 
his father was unhappy. Were Siberia one day to cast off the 
yoke of Russia, and take a new name, it should be that of the 
Unhappy Land. It would appear from the following passage, 
that Siberia bears, in one respect, a likeness to Italy, from the 
myriads of insects that infect its atmosphere :— 


‘¢ Whenever we ascended a mountain, the natives, who followed our 
caravan, performed a certain religious ceremony, by tearing a hair from 
each horse’s tail, which they hung up on trees. We usually travelled 
from morning till evening without stopping to rest, and if we happened 
to spend a night near a cedar wood, bears would invariably devour 
some of our horses. Merchants belonging to our caravan, had with 
them, besides tents, a particular kind of sieve made of linen and hair, 
with which they used to cover their faces; as it was otherwise impos- 
sible to sleep without having the mouth filled with insects, which swarm 
in the air.” 


General Kopec furnishes us likewise with some interesting 
details concerning the arrangements of domestic life in Siberia, 
for which we should look in vain in any other book of travels. 
If the modern theory were true, that happiness consists in 
idleness and material ease, the life in Siberia might be con- 
sidered as happy, and even comfortable. The care of the 
future, which, like a cancer, preys upon the present generation 
in our part of the world, is entirely unknown there ; for there 
exists a plenty of many good things, fish, game, fruit, &c., with 
which people can satisfy their corporeal wants with scarcely 
any trouble. Money is likewise unknown there, in spite of the 
repeated attempts of the Russian government to make it a cir- 
culating medium. In short, were man destined to remain for 
ever but an animal, he would find another paradise in Kamt- 
schatka, but fortunately it has been otherwise decreed by Pro- 
vidence. The general gives the following account of his 
arrival at Ochotsk, the place where he was doomed to pine 
away the days of his captivity :— 

** On my arrival at Ochotsk, mine host examined my things, and on 
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finding amongst them some tobacco and trinkets, he informed me that 
I might live like a prince. Hereupon he took with him three pounds 
of my tobacco, which he distributed amongst the Kamtschadales, 
bringing me in return, by way of a mere interest, a quantity of the 
best things which could be procured in the country,—such as excel- 
lent dried fish, all sorts of game, berries, and reindeer milk. I was imme- 
diately in better spirits, being no longer threatened with starvation.” 


It appears from the account of the general, that the Sibe- 
rians, like all uncivilized tribes, are very fond of intoxicating 
spirits, though they do not carry their passion for them to 
such extent as the American Indians, some of whom barter 
even their wives and daughters for these articles.* He spent 
two years amongst these simple people, beguiling his tedious 
captivity with wandering by the sea, which he seems to take 
pleasure in describing. The following is an interesting speci- 
men of his observations :— 

“In autumn,” (says he,) ‘‘ the sea is the most agitated, when the 
roar of the waves and wind becomes incessant. When a wave breaks 
against the shore, it actually shakes the whole of the Lower Kamt- 


schatka. The moment the sea is up, and the waves are heard bellowing, 


thousands of dogs raise a terrible yell, to which a like shout of bears 
answers at a distance. Volcanos roar without intermission, vomiting 
up columns of fire, and the spectacle becomes really sublime. The dogs 


as well as bears flock hither to banquet, during the summer, on the 
myriads of fish flung on the shore by the sea; the former not return- 
ing home till late in the autumn, where their masters have laid up for 
them a large stock of dried fish, as food for the coming winter, during 
which season alone these animals are of any use to their owners. The 
bears, on their part, live upon fish, until the berries and cedars (a kind of 
nuts in that country) have become ripe. Only the best of bears are 
hunted by the Kamtschadales, to cover sledges with their skins, as they 
possess better furs in great quantities.” 


General Kopec bore his hard lot with full resignation, and 
in this respect his memoirs offer a striking likeness to those 
of Silvio Pellico; whilst, from their plaintive, pathetic tone, 
they widely differ from the memoirs of the humorous Pasek, 
who lived always for the present, and never allowed his lively 
imagination to be clouded by thoughts of the future. Under 
all his trials, which he viewed in the light of a visitation of 
Providence upon him for some cause or other, he remained 
faithful to his God and his country, expressing at times no other 
wish but that the latter might see again better days. This is 
certainly the courage of a Christian hero in misfortune, and 
very auiibe the rabid frenzy of the heroes of modern poetry, 


* Adventures of Captain Bonneville, by Washington Irving. 
112 
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who seem indebted to their imaginations alone for their mis- 
fortunes. 

We have already mentioned, that the general owed finally 
his liberation to the Emperor Paul. When this welcome 
intelligence reached him in his sequestered abode, it had such 
an effect upon him that he fainted away, and was recalled to 
life only by being bled with a flint arrow, in the total absence 
of any other surgical instrument. To make him believe that 
he was again actually free, it was necessary to persuade him to 
take his usual walk by the sea-shore, unaccompanied by any 
guard. He gives the following touching account of the state 
of his mind on that occasion :— 


“* Before a sea-storm, thousands of beings usually show themselves, 
advancing with the waves towards the land. But | fancied now that 
I saw before me our religious processions, with monks of different or- 
ders carrying crucifixes in hand, which seemed to be coming to meet 
me. I advanced, on my part, towards them in the sea, but fortunately 
somebody, who must have perceived that I was beside myself, 
stopped me in my progress.” 


On it becoming known in town that he was set at liberty, a 
most lively sympathy was shown him by the good — of 


Ochotsk, who hastened to congratulate him upon this happy 
event, bringing with them all sorts of presents. But let us 
hear the account of the interesting proceedings that followed 
from the general himself, who says :— 


** On my return home, I could hardly make my way through the 
crowd of men and women who came to see me, being before forbidden to 
visit me. Every woman brought me some present ; all sorts of berries, 
fish, game, &c. were offered to me with the greatest possible cordiality. 


I found on my little table, a bottle of arrack, about four pounds of 


sugar, and a packet of small wax candles : this last present was made 
to me by the captain of the vessel which brought the news of my 
liberty. 

‘** My host then told me, that the clergyman of the place, dressed in 
his clerical robes, and followed by a suite, was coming to see me. He 
was a venerable man, eighty years old, and had been long ago sent 
here, both to convert the natives to Christianity, and minister to the 
spiritual wants of seamen and officers of the government. The clergy- 
man had with him six boys, taken from some neighbouring island, 


whom he baptized, teaching them the Russian language, and the art of 


singing, in which latter they attained to such proficiency, that they 
might be fairly placed by the side of Italian singers.” 

‘** IT made on my part some preparations in haste to give him a pro- 
per reception, lighting a number of the small wax candles which I had 
just received, and hanging up on the wall an image of St. John the 
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Baptist, which I had purchased, during my passage through Russia, from 
a soldier for a glass of wodka. The clergyman and his suite sung four 
gospels, and their voices went so much to the heart, that every one 

resent was moved to tears. As to myself, who was never, even in my 
childhood, given to tears, I cried and sobbed aloud, which afforded me 
arelief from my spasms. 

‘* The religious ceremony being concluded, my guests were long in 
recovering from their fresh emotions. They sat mute in a circle, when 
a thought occurred to me of giving them a banquet, though I felt per- 
plexed as to how I could contrive it. I bethought myself, at last, of 
Polish punch, which I prepared of arrack and sugar ; using, in absence 
of lemons, a juice squeezed from berries. I served it them in wooden 
cups, as no others could be procured at Ochotsk.” 


During the repast, the guests spoke of their native land, 
deeply lamenting their fate, which precluded them from all 
hope of seeing it again. The aged priest was expatriated for 
life, and the commanding officer did not expect to live much 
longer, owing to his health being undermined by volcanic 
smoke and noxious air. And as to our prisoner, he was 
informed by the officer, that though it was true that the vessel 
brought an order for setting him at liberty, yet as she was sail- 
ing away for some islands in the ocean, and would not return 
before two years, he must wait until then to return to Europe. 
Although dispirited on hearing this intelligence, still he bore 
it better than might have been expected, submitting with 
resignation to his tyrannical fate, and expressing no wish but 
that his country might at least fare better. This proved, 
however, only a transient frown of fortune, for a few days after 
the said banquet of punch, song, and tears, he was told to hold 
himself in readiness for returning home by land, instead of by 
sea, as it had been originally intended, and by what sort of 
conveyance, the general himself tells us : — 


‘‘ In compliance with an order from his superiors, the commandant 
put to sledges about 300 dogs and reindeer; providing a military 
escort, several interpreters, and laying in a stock of dried fish for three 
months, both for men and dogs. We then set out on our journey 
along the shores covered with ice; the passage being much longer, 
and infinitely more dangerous, than that by sea. 

‘‘ T had thirteen dogs put to my sledge ; the pole being made of 
leather, without any reins, and one dog unharnessed going in the yan 
as a guide to the others. The Kamtschadales sit usually sideways at 
the head of sledges, and having skates on their boots, they can hardly 
be said to sit, but seem rather to run with their dogs. They hold in 
one hand what is called osztol, or a thick stick with a piece of iron at 
one end of it, wherewith to stop both sledge and dogs. At the top 
of the osztol are suspended a number of small bells, of which the dogs 
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are much afraid, and this supplies the place of a whip. On starting, 
the whole caravan shouted in a most terrific manner, every man 
shaking his stick with bells. We travelled at the most rapid and fearful 
rate, and the pace of the dogs only decreased, as they became by de- 
grees tired. Both the sledge and dogs glided with perfect ease over the 
surface of frozen snow; and we never stopped during the day to bait 
the poor animals. Before departure, it is customary to starve the dogs 
during two days, and to stop for the night in some wooded spot: then 
the dogs, on being unharnessed, sleep for two hours, after which each 
of them is fed upon a dried fish, which is the fare allotted them for the 
next twenty-four hours.” 


In such manner the general travelled back, passing in the 
midst of the colonies of the Kamtschadales, which were so much 
covered with snow, that only one of them was once detected by 
the dogs, and the passengers got in, by means of a rope, down 
a chimney, which served also for a window. 

The work of General Kopec contains some valuable observa- 
tions explanatory of the nature of the power which Russia 
exercises in Siberia. It would be a puzzling question for any 
ene to answer—How does Russia, employing only a few 

attalions, contrive to preserve her dominion over a warlike 

opulation, and so many thousands of unfortunate exiles ? 

his problem he solves in a satisfactory manner, by nar- 
rating several incidents which occurred in his presence. He 
travelled once with a caravan of merchants, which was con- 
ducted by natives belonging to several different tribes. This 
caravan was joined afterwards by a Russian officer, who pro- 
ceeded to Ochotsk, being appointed a military cntsineniiont 
of that place; and although he possessed no legal authority 
whatever over the caravan, he, nevertheless, usurped at once a 
power over it. Being unwilling to bear the fatigues of the 
journey, neither liking to ride on horseback, he ordered the 
Siberians to carry him in their arms; governing as an absolute 
master those people who were not accustomed to obey anybody, 
whilst he exacted from thein, in dangerous situations, the sacri- 
fice of their personal safety, and even life. In case they refused 
to obey his Ppp 2 orders, he drew his sword upon them, 
beating and wounding severely some, whilst the others ran 


away; so that the caravan, deserted by its guides, was obliged 
to stop during three days on the spot. At last some amongst 
the merchants, who knew the language of the natives, climbed 
up the trees, and calling on the scattered guides in the name 
of their national gods, succeeded in bringing them back. 
With these facts before us, we may naturally ask, what gave 
the Russian officer such strong consciousness of power? It 
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was the boundless confidence which he placed in the power of 
the ezar, of whose authority he did not doubt for a moment in 
that distant region ; and, strong in this his belief, he felt him- 
self likewise to be a mighty ruler. It might be yet asked, why 
a Pole had never attempted to overrule, in the same manner, 
the natives of Siberia? or why General Kopec himself, for in- 
stance, who had given many proofs of high courage and resolu- 
tion in the field, allowed a single officer to drag him on, without 
offering the slightest resistance? Why, the answer is again 
easily given—because he did not feel himself to be, like the 
Russian officer, under the influence of an idea which would, in 
his sight, possess the same kind of omnipotence which the 
czar represents in his person, in the opinion of every one of his 
subjects. Great and mysterious in its workings, is the spirit of 
national power, which, proceeding from some centrical focus, 
imparts its vigour and energy to every individual oe to 
anation, though he may, in most instances, remain totally un- 
conscious of its secret influence. We might yet illustrate our 
assertion with a few facts closely bearing upon Siberia itself. 
When the Confederacy of Bar, to which we have alluded before, 
struggled, full of sanguine hopes, for the independence of 
Poland, the well-known Beniowski, transported, like General 
Kopec, to Siberia, found in himself a sufficient energy and 


power to raise —— the Russian government a rebellion in 


Kamtschatka, and made himself master of the whole country, 
maintaining himself during winter, until, with the approach of 
spring, he sailed away with his companions of exile. Again, 
during the insurrection of Kosciuszko, the Poles exiled to 
Siberia made several attempts to recover their liberty, though 
they knew nothing of what was then going on in their own 
country. On the other part, it is a remarkable fact that similar 
attempts were never made by Polish exiles after the fall of 
their country. These facts, which we might multiply at plea- 
sure, but confirm the truth, that not only our Indian empire, 
as it is commonly said, but all power in the world, as also the 
dominion of Russia in Siberia, rests on opinion; or, in other 
words that all power is always in the first instance spiritual. 

The naked, mute, and awful Siberia is also a country in 
which spiritual life is carried to a high pitch. The only religion 
known to the natives is that of Shamanism. European tra- 
vellers, judging according to notions which they carry from 
their home with them, consider the Shamans as mere jugglers, 
disdaining even to examine into the nature of their religious 
tenets. It is only from the accounts of Polish prisoners, and 
especially from some detached passages in the work of General 
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Kopec, that we obtain an insight into the character of Sha- 
manism. According to him, the Shamans are distinguished 
from the rest of the people by a peculiar organic constitu- 
tion; and such as are destined to be the future Shamans, are 
already marked as such in their childhood. They are usually 
grave, shunning the society of other boys, and are fond of wan- 
dering in the lonely steppes, where they hold communion with 
God and nature. It is only amongst the Shamans that there 
exists a kind of spiritual life; who are at the same time the 
sole preservers of religious traditions and precepts. 

Exiles from different countries, transported to Siberia, may 
be also considered, in some respects, as a kind of Shamans, cut 
off from all social intercourse, and doomed to a perpetual soli- 
tary life. They must naturally exercise the inmost faculties 
of their mind, examining into the conduct of their bygone 
days, and settling the account with their own conscience. 
In Siberia all rank is confounded; the haughty noble and 
humble peasant must there work and dwell together, be- 
neath the same lowly roof. Pride, the particular sin of the 
Polish nobles, receives there its terrible punishment. The 
Polish noble, who, according to Rey, an ancient national 
writer, was the most perfect being on earth, loses in Siberia not 
only his privileges, but even his name, by becoming a mere 
cipher. General Kopec himself, who descended from a dis- 
tinguished family, was at times unable to recall to his memory 
his own name; though, happier than others, he lived to learn 
again its pronunciation from the lips of his countrymen, and 
to be buried with his fathers. 

Yet Siberia, notwithstanding her present state, possessed 
once immense internal sources of wealth. Vast quantities, 
Mr. Cottrell informs us, of the precious metals were found 
on its first occupation by the Russians, in the tombs on the 
banks of the Irtysch and Yénissei rivers. Bracelets of massive 
gold, and necklaces in the shape of serpents, vases, rings, and 
precious stones, warlike instruments, gold-hilted sabres, 
bucklers, spears, and knives of bronze, attest the presence of a 
once flourishing race. The most splendid tombs are those be- 
tween the Yaik (Ural) and the Irtysch. The Russian Arche- 
ologia describes one which may have been the tomb of the 
celebrated Genghis Khan, whose capital is thought to have 
been situated between these rivers. The account of this tomb 
is as follows :— 


‘* After removing a very deep covering of earth and stones, the 
labourers came to three tombs, constructed of stones, of rude work- 
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manship. In the centre one, the largest of the three, was deposited a 
personage of high rank, as was clear from the valuable objects 
entombed with him. The body lay in a reclining posture, upon a 
sheet of gold extending from the head to the feet, and another similar 
sheet of gold was spread over him. He was wrapped in a rich mantle, 
bordered with gold, and studded with rubies and emeralds. His head, 
neck, and arms were naked, without any ornament. On one side of 
him were his arms—-a sword, spear, quiver, bow and arrow; on the 
other side, his horse, bridle, saddle and stirrups. In another vault lay 
a female, recognised by the ornaments she wore. She was reclining 
against the wall, and had round her neck a gold chain of many links, 
set with rubies, and gold bracelets on her arms, which, as well as her 
head and breast, were uncovered. The body was enveloped in a rich 
robe, but without any border of gold or jewellery, and, like the other, 
was laid on a sheet of gold, with a similar one thrown over it. The four 
sheets of gold weighed forty pounds. The robes looked fresh, and were 
quite perfect when the tomb was opened, but, on exposure to the out- 
ward air, immediately crumbled into dust.” —p. 69. 

On the intercourse prevalent between Irkutsk and the 
Chinese town of Mai-Ma-Tchin, Mr. Cottrell corrects the 
Quarterly Review, which affirmed Mr. Cochrane to be in 
error in his statement of this fact. The Chinese got rid of all 
curious Russian ladies by an experiment, which, however re- 
volting to delicacy, effectually prevented similar intrusion. 

The emperor bids fair to become more enriched by the pro- 
duce of his mines than most European princes. It already 
exceeds that of Brazil, and is in rapid yearly progression. 
In 1840 the sum total was 800 poods, and 1000 was considered 
the least probable produce for the succeeding year. Official 
accounts from Tomsk and Yenissei state the increase to be 
from i pood 10 Ibs. to 211 poods 39 Ibs. since 1829. 

Taking the pood at 47,000 roubles, this gives two millions 
sterling, for the produce of the mines in the Russian domi- 
nions. A mass of pure gold is shown in the museum at 
Petersburg, weighing 24 lbs. and valued at £26,286 sterling, 
which Alexander is said to have himself discovered on a visit 
to the imperial mine in the Ural. This vast mineral wealth 
will prove, possibly ere long, of deep import to Europe 
generally, and is a fact that may affect us some day very 
seriously. Gold, too, is found in large quantities, far larger 
than in Brazil. Mr. Murray may add to his valuable Hand 
Book for the North, much important information from Mr. 
Cottrell, and may safely state the mines at £2,000,000 ster- 
ling per annum. It may be gratifying further to add, on 
the authority of Mr. Cottrell, that there is not one single 
human being working in the mines, by order of government, for 
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political ae We trust this statement may be true. Many 
of the Poles are admitted to be employed in the Gold-washing 
Establishments, but not in the mines. The orthodoxy of even 
the autocrat receives at times rude checks, of which the follow- 
ing anecdote is no bad specimen. It is an annual custom in 
Russia, on Easter-Day, to salute each other, in the style of the 

rimitive church, with the words, Kristos voscres,—‘* Christ 
is risen.” A few years since the emperor was pas out of his 
palace on this day, and saluted the sentinel with the words, 
Kristos voscres, and received for answer, “ No, Sire.”—‘* What 
do you mean?” said the emperor. ‘‘ Sire, lama Jew,” was the 
reply. The emperor, even, has the fate, it appears, then, of being 
occasionally controlled, and cannot even secure the unanimity 
of barbarism. How far the present unanimity may be desirable, 
it becomes him deeply to consider. 





Art. 4.—(uvres completes de George Sand, 33 vols. Paris, 
1842. 


Norwitusranpwve the wonderfully increased and still increasing 
interchange of communication and ee between ourselves 


and the rest of Europe, more especially France, our nearest 
neighbour, whose literature, in all its more remarkable pro- 
ductions, is naturalized in London as soon as born in Paris, it is 
very possible that many readers in this country may know the 
name of George Sand only as one among the legion of writers 
whose labours supply the readers of France with their daily 
fiction. For the benefit, then, of any such persons—the lines 
of whose studies have fallen, mayhap, in pleasanter places than 
the unruly sea of modern French novels—be it briefly stated 
that Grorce Sanp is the nom de guerre of a lady whose real 
name is Madame Dudevant, the wife of a person so called, and 
the authoress of twenty-eight works, comprised in thirty-three 
volumes, of which the first was published in the year 1831, 
and the last in 1842. Among these there are two volumes of 
letters, entitled “‘ Lettres d'un Voyageur,” and one containing 
a drama acted at the “ Theatre Frangais” in 1840; the re- 
mainder are all tales or novels, some in one volume, some in two, 
and five of less pretension and smaller dimensions, which toge- 
ther form a volume. 

Of the lady herself, though very much has been said and 
written, we shall say but little here. Few persons have supplied 
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more subject-matter of gossip and scandal to the salons and 
coteries of the Parisians; and few names have achieved a greater 
notoriety in that world, which to all Frenchmen is the world, 
than that which our authoress has thought proper to adopt. 
Nevertheless, we doubt whether the readers of these pages would 
thank us for the reproduction of the “chronique scandaleuse,” of 
those irregularities and eccentricities which have so materially 
assisted this lady’s literary talents in keeping her continually 
before the eyes of her compatriots. The general statement of a 
few facts will be sufficient to enable the reader to estimate the 
tendency of those principles which we shall find developed in 
her works, as manifested in their influence on her own character. 
And it is in this point of view chiefly that the private characters 
of moralists—and all writers, save those on the exact sciences, 
are more or less moralists—are a legitimate object of interest 
and inquiry to the public. ‘Let us see how the panacea you 
recommend, has answered in your own case ‘—how has the moral 
regimen you advocate, affected your own system?” are inquiries 
fairly put to the proposer of a new code of morals, or the sup- 
porter of a new doctrine in the science of ethics. 

It is on this ground only that we have been induced to lay 
before our readers the following particulars of this lady’s private 
history,—if private that can in any sense be called, which has 
long since been as public as thousand-tongued Parisian gossip, 
and the hundred-armed monster whose labour it is daily to 
record and spread abroad its cackle, can make it. 

Madame above is a native of the province of Berry, as 
she herself intimates in more than one passage of her works. 
Her father’s name was Dupin. She was born, we are told, in 
the year 1804, at the village of Nohant, near the little country 
town of La Chitre. Here she lived in an obscurity, which in 
some of her writings she intimates to have been the happiest 
period of her life, till in 1828, having in the mean time become 
(4.p. 1822) Madame Dudevant, and the mother of two children, 
a boy and a girl, since educated by her, she quitted her husband 
and her native village. She took refuge for some days in a con- 
vent, but very shortly quitted this asylum, and is understood to 
have entered immediately on a course of life as contrasted as 
possible with that prescribed by conventual regulations. 

At the time of her separation from her husband rumour spoke 
much of faults on both sides. “It is possible,” writes the 
cautious and accurate German author of the article ‘‘ Dudevant,” 
in the Conversations-Lexicon, “that the Marquis—M. Dudevant 
—is, as it is said, a man of brutal character ;—possible, that 
simply, being a man without soul or heart, he was not calculated 
to live for a permanency happily with so highly gifted a wife. It 
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is also possible that the St. Simonian theories found a well-pre- 
pared ground in his wife’s temperament, and mode of life.” This 
domestic misfortune first caused her to become an object of 
public attention, which she the more insured by writing a very 
long letter on the subject, which was published in the “ Gazette 
des Tribunaux,” together with a detailed account of the whole 
proces between the lady and her husband. When this letter in 
the “ Gazette des Tribunaux”’ first attracted our attention, long 
after its publication, we had recently been reading a defence put 
forth by ** La Presse” newspaper, for Madame Laffarge’s murder 
of her husband—a defence, understand, English reader, not from 
the accusation, but for the deed;—and we were struck by the 
similarity of the sentiments and arguments put forth as legiti- 
mate grounds of matrimonial discord and female displeasure in 
both these documents, composed with a view of justifying one 
lady for leaving her husband, and another lady for murdering 
hers. This, however, is beside our present purpose, and we only 
throw out the hint to those who, like ourselves, are fond of 
studying such little traits of national character. 

It was not till after the storm of the “ glorious three days” 
that Madame Dudevant arrived at Paris, and ascended as an 
authoress that public stage, which she has so constantly occupied 
since. When the waters of an overwhelming and disastrous 
flood have subsided, strange things are found in strange places. 
And when the Parisians began to rub their eyes, still blinking 
with the dazzling effulgence of the glory which had _ befallen 
them, they saw among other strange matters Madame Dudevant 
publishing a novel in conjunction with a young littérateur, named 
Jules Sandeau, with whom she had formed an intimate friendship. 
This novel is called “ Rose et Blanche, ou la Comédienne et la 
Religieuse,” and was understood to be the joint production of the 
lady and gentleman. These literary partnerships are by no 
means uncommon among our neighbours over the Channel. But 
unfortunately it ordinarily occurs that such friendships as that 
which produced “ Rose et Blanche” are brief in proportion to 
their intensity. We have not now to learn, alack! that “all 
that’s bright must fade,—the brightest still the fleetest ;”—and, 
at least as an authoress, Madame Dudevant has performed the 
remainder of her career alone. 

From this time forth, however, she assumed, perhaps as a 
memorial of one who once was dear, not the whole—for that 
might have been objectionable on many grounds—but half her 
whilom friend’s name,—Sanp. The “rau” she left to him. 
To the name thus formed, and thus adopted, she thought fit to 
add the unmistakeably masculine prénom of “‘ George.” Having 
thus named and surnamed herself, she further thought fit to 
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assume the privilege of having and wearing certain articles more 
unmistakeably and peculiarly masculine still. In short, George 
Sand stood forth among the now, at least, somewhat startled 
Parisian world, one of the stronger sex, in attire as well as 
name. We presume this, also, may be traced to her former 
passion -—— 


‘* Has olim exuvias mihi perfidus ille reliquit 
Pignora cara sui. 
—— Debent hee pignora Daphnin.” 


Still further to support her manly character with propriety, she 
is said to have addicted herself to a large and habitual con- 
sumption of tobacco. And the ci-devant Madame Dudevant, as 
fame said, was to be seen, cigar in mouth, in the estaminets of 
the “ Quartier Latin,” or lounging in the courts of the Colleges, 
or the Gardens of the Luxembourg, with the young “ ¢tudians” 
of * La Jeune France,”—the sort of society she most affected. 
From that time to the present, she has been continually before 
the eyes of the French literary world, by her rapidly succeeding 
publications, and of the Parisian gossiping world, by the variety 
of her almost as rapidly succeeding “liaisons.” Among these 
have been several men of notoriety in various ways—littérateurs, 
philosophers (!), and musicians. But as for further statistics of 
these “ scandales,” or nice calculation of what element, literary, 
philosophic, or other, was most dominant in their details, as no 
useful end would be attained by the investigation, we trust we 
shall be spared the pains of the census. There is, however, one 
other circumstance of her individual history, to which we must 
advert, before quitting this part of our subject, both because it 
is in itself curious and interesting, and because it may afford 
matter of speculation to those philosophers who love to trace 
the descent of an idiosynerasy through the lapse of ages, and 
across the dividing boundary lines of nationality and cireum- 
stance. Is it not, looking at the matter in this point of view, 
curious to find that Aurora, Marquise Dudevant, turns out to 
be the great-great grand-daughter of that Aurora, Countess of 
Konigsmarck, who was the mistress of Augustus, King of Saxony, 
and the mother by him of the celebrated Marshal Saxe? Vol- 
taire calls her the most remarkable woman of two centuries ; 
and the strange vicissitudes of her life, joined to the rare per- 
fection of the physical and intellectual gifts she is said to have 
possessed, seem almost to justify the appellation. It would be 
exceedingly curious to trace out the analogy clearly perceptible 
between the mental constitutions of these two women, manifesting 
themselves under circumstances of time, place, and social con- 
dition, so widely different. But such an inquiry would lead us 
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much too far a-field on the present occasion; and must be left, 
thus indicated, to the speculations of our philosophical readers, 
Curious, also, would it be to know whether the original Aurora, 
she of Konigsmarck, had the same hook nose, the same large 
eyes, a fleur de téte, and the same projecting upper jaw-bone, 
which characterise the physiognomy of Aurora Dudevant. We 
have little doubt that a portrait of the King of Saxony’s mistress 
would prove such to be the case, little as the description may 
seem to accord with the exceeding beauty attributed to the 
Countess of Konigsmarck. In fact, despite the somewhat unin- 
viting description we have given of her features, it cannot be 
denied that George Sand has a fine head, expressive of power 
and genius. She has, moreover, a lovely hand, as small as a 
child’s ;—which, by-the-bye, cigar-smoking affords an excellent 
opportunity for showing off to advantage. 

It is, however, time to leave the personal history of our 
authoress, and pass on to the consideration of her works. 

The mutual action and reaction exercised upon each other by 
the civil condition and literature of a people is a phenomenon 
always interesting and note-worthy. But it more especially 
attracts our attention, when the connection between them is so 
close, and the interchange of influence so rapid, that every 
movement felt in the one communicates an immediate vibration 
to the other. It may be doubted, however, whether such a state 
of things, though undoubtedly betokening a high degree of acti- 
vity in the body politic, is indicative of sound and healthy action. 
It is when the body is in a state of high nervous irritability, and 
labouring under the excitement of fever, that every alteration of 
diet and change of atmosphere causes a corresponding variation 
of the pulse, or manifests its influence by the heightened colour, 
or restless eye. 

In such a state of unnaturally stimulated, and unhealthy acti- 
vity, however, France at present exists, and has for some time 
existed. And it is accordingly very observable there, that every 
flitting phantom, and every ayes ant monster, the hideous 
creation of the diseased brain, which passes with phantasmagoric 
— before the morbid imagination of the suffering body, 
politic and social, is instantly reflected on the surface of the 
equally rapidly varying literature of the day. Nor is the con- 
verse phenomenon less frequently presented to our observation. 
For it would be impossible to select any published idea, from the 
matured social speculations of the philosophic Guizot, to the 
maddest absurdities of the most wrong-headed regicide commu- 
nist, whose operation and influence may not be traced in some 
part of the rickety frame of the body social. In this state of 
things, a vast mass of the light literature of the day—as it is 
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customary to term prodigious quantities of most grievously heavy 
reading — acquires an interest and an importance, which it 
would not otherwise possess. To a certain degree, as has been 
said, the literature of any country must always assist the con- 
temporary inquirer, or retrospective historian, in the formation of 
a just estimate of the social condition and civilization of a people. 
But in states where the body social and politic is well compact, 
and solid from the slow-grown strength of ages, a great portion 
of their more ephemeral literature will afford but slight and often 
very fallacious indices of what is passing in the hearts and intel- 
lects of the body of the people. In our own country, for in- 
stance, how many a mushroom crotchet of the brain excites a 
passing smile, or passing stare, and hurries onward to its destined 
grave in rapidly succeeding oblivion, without having in all its 
little life produced the effect of a fly’s power upon the sturdy 
oak of our social and political existence, and without affording 
the slightest symptom either of health or disease existing any- 
where save in the brain of its individual author. 

The social condition of France causes the state of things to be 
very different there. And we think that such will more especially 
seem to be the case with regard to the works to which we are 
going to call the reader’s attention. We think we shall be able 
to show that on several grounds—favourable, as well as the 
reverse—they deserve a consideration apart from the great bulk 
of modern French novels, their contemporaries; that they are, 
in truth, the expression of a condition of intellect and sentiment 
generated by the social condition of the country, and that the 
mind of their author is the exponent and type of the minds of a 
large body of her countrymen. 

This, however, is not the opinion of the German author above 
cited. He considers George Sand to be—as he philosophically 
phrases it—‘‘ more a phenomenon than a tendency.” We can- 
not but think he is wrong. And setting aside the question, whe- 
ther in social philosophy every phenomenon be not more the 
manifestation of a tendency than a self-existing isolated fact, we 
suspect that he has formed this opinion of our authoress and her 
works from an acquaintance with and knowledge of the social con- 
dition of his own Germany, rather than with that of France. 
Our reasons for considering these works, and the mind which 
produced them, more as the manifestation of a social tendency, 
than as an isolated literary or metaphysical phenomenon, will be 
shown in the sequel of this article. 

It is only in consequence of our so considering them, that we 
have undertaken the task of first wading through these thirty- 
three volumes ourselves, and now of laying before the English 
reader the result of that fatiguing labour. It is from*regarding 
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the subject in this point of view that we deem the investigation a 
highly important one, and capable of affording an exposition of 
truths sufficiently valuable to compensate ourselves and our 
readers for our journey through the somewhat miry paths on 
which we are about to enter. 

Perhaps it may help to reassure such of our more sensitive 
friends as this invitation might in any degree alarm, to be told 
that most of these novels, as well as being published by them- 
selves in volumes, appeared in the pages of the ‘‘ Revue des Deux 
Mondes.” From 1833 till 1841, when the parties fell out 
respecting a work, entitled, ‘“‘ Le Compagnon du Tour de France,” 
this was the case. And as the arrangement made by the pro- 
prietors of the “ Revue” with George Sand, was entered into on 
their part, in consequence of the popularity and success of her 
previous works, and of the talent shown in them, they partake of 
the sanction, which those later works published in the * Revue” 
enjoy from that circumstance. The particulars of this arrange- 
ment,—the different average rate of money value, and usual lite- 
rary remuneration in this country and France, being duly borne 
in mind,—will evince the importance which the proprietors of the 
*- Revue” attached to securing the contributions of the author of 
‘“‘ Indiana,” and ‘“ Lelia.” It is understood that these gentle- 
men undertook to pay Madame Dudevant 80,000 frs.—6,000— 
yearly, until the whole should be liquidated ; during which period 
the authoress was to contribute to the ‘“‘ Revue,” and to publish 
nowhere else. This payment was also to include the price of the 
copyright. of her previous works, which the proprietors of the 
** Revue” commenced republishing in a very handsome and high- 
priced form. It was also stipulated that she should write for 
the ** Revue” her personal mémoires. ‘This part of the agree- 
ment, however, has never been performed by the authoress. It 
is thus abundantly clear, that it was deemed certain by suffi- 
ciently shrewd judges of the tastes and wants of the French 
reading public, that the works of the authoress of ‘‘ Lelia” and 
‘Indiana ” would be well received. Nor, as far as the testimony 
of the German Conversations-Lexicon writer goes, were they 
disappointed. For he declares that the first thought of every 
reader of the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” when afresh number 
came into their hands, was, “ Is there any thing here of George 
Sand’s!” The same authority, moreover, states that the appear- 
ance of “ Indiana,”—her first novel, with the exception of “ Rose 
et Blanche,” which was not all her own—placed her name at once 
beside the somewhat strangely chosen triumvirate—Chateau- 
briand, Victor Hugo, and La Menais. 

All this we beg the reader carefully to bear in mind, while 
accompanying us in our survey of the works in question, as these 
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facts form an important feature in the case which we wish to lay 
before him. 

But that the guarantee offered by the connection of our 
authoress with the “ Revue des Deux Mondes” may be fully appre- 
ciated, we must explain in a few words, to those who are not 
familiar with the literary world of Paris, the position which 
this publication holds therein. There is no one, not even among 
the conductors of any of its rival publications, who will accuse 
us of misrepresentation or exaggeration, when we state, that of 
the innumerable periodical publications of France, it is indis- 
putably the first ;—first in talent, very far first in circulation, 
frst in consideration of every kind, and in universally admitted 
respectability. The probity of a work is not at all essential to 
its welfare in France. Many of the highest literary names that 
France possesses, are proud of being found in its pages; and on 
the table of every Parisian gentleman’s study, and every Parisian 
lady's boudoir, it is a w elcome and a petted guest. Those who 
are at all au fait of such matters will be aware that we are not 
overstating this fact; and men of every shade of literary and 
political party, even if some should be found to deny that the 

“Revue des Deux Mondes” deserves this pre-eminence, will at 
least admit that it in fact holds it. We have been particular 
in stating this strongly and at some length, because we are 
anxious that throughout the sequel of this article the reader 
should not lose sight of the fact, that most of the compositions 
we are about to examine, have been printed and circulated in the 
most universally read and most respectable periodical in France ; 
and that, by the readers of that publication,—a body of both 
sexes, including all that is most distinguished in French society 
and literature,—they have been well received ; inasmuch as the 
proprietors of the ‘ Revue” continued month after month to 
insert and handsomely remunerate the authoress for them; 
and the impression in a foreign country was that the works of 
Madame Dudevant caused the principal demand for the “ Re- 


” 


vue. 
It will be perceived at once in how important a manner this 


fact separates the works of George Sand from the general mass 
of novels, of the class or number of whose readers we have no 
means of obtaining trustworthy information. Respecting them 
it may be said, “ True! these things are published; but who 
reads them? Have they any cireulation worth speaking of, or 
if they have even, among what class is it?” In regard to the 
novels we are to examine, the reply to these questions has been 
shown. And, once again we remind the reader of the necessity 
of bearing this in mind, while we proceed, without further delay, 
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to an examination, as diligent and complete as we can make it, of 
this large body of writing. 

It is obviously impossible that a writer in any age or country 
should have made the reputation and had the success which has 
attended George Sand, without possessing either high merit or 
congeniality of feeling with her public of some kind. The “ Dis- 
patch” in England has its readers as well as the ‘‘ Satirist,” and 
it is the duty of all legislation, worthy of the name, to put such 
papers down. The readers of these journals, however, slink 
either into the low pot-house or the gambling-club to feast on 
either blasphemy or defamation. They do not show themselves 
on the broad surface of the middle classes at all; but it is not so 
with George Sand in France. The perusal of her thirty-three 
volumes, to us, has been a heavy and fatiguing labour. And it has 
been made such to us by the perpetual encounter at every page of 
principles the most inconsistent with our own ideas of right and 
wrong, and sentiments revolting to our feelings—a “ crambe 
repetita” of illogical reasonings, and perverse wrong-headed 
conclusions, truly wearying. But it is impossible to read her 
volumes, even under the influence of distaste for their subject- 
matter, and disapprobation the most unqualified for the whole 
tone of thought and feeling which pervades them, without being 
aware that they possess some merit, though their greatest charm 
to the public is undoubtedly in their ministration to French 
corruption. 

We cannot, of course, hope to convey to the English reader 
any adequate idea of George Sand’s style through the medium 
of a translation. It is rare that such an attempt can result 
otherwise than in failure; and in our authoress’s case, perhaps 
especially, the striking points of her style are untranslateable 
from the coarseness of the subject-matter, from their foreign 
character to English ideas and expressions and feelings. We 
will, however, attempt to give some notion of her manner. She 
is, as has been said, a native of Berry—one of the least advanced, 
most primitive, and pastoral districts of France; and she has 
described the soft and tranquil scenery of its streams and valleys 
in more than one passage of her writings. It may be observed 
here, that her works generally give ample evidence of a mind 
feelingly alive to the beauties of nature in all her varied moods ; 
a quality which may always be received as primd facie evidence 
of some small residuum of amiability. 

Let us take, then, the following passage, which forms the 
opening of the novel called “* Valentine.” 

“ The Ist of May is, for the inhabitants of ‘ La Vallée Noire,’ a day of 
commotion and holiday making. At the foot of the valley, about two 
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leagues, that is, from the middle of it, where Grange-neuve is situated, 
there is held one of those village festivals, which in every part of the 
country attract and assemble together the surrounding inhabitants of all 
classes—from the prefect of the department, to the pretty ‘ grisette,’ 
who plaited overnight his worship’s shirt-frill; from the noble lady of 
the manor, to the little ‘ patour’—so called in the dialect of the district, — 
who feeds his sheep or his goat at the expense of her ladyship’s hedges. 
All the world thus collected eat on the grass and dance on the grass with 
more or less appetite, and more or less pleasure, as the case may be. All 
come to see and to be seen—in carriages or on donkeys—in mob caps 
or Leghorn bonnets—in sabots of poplar wood or satin slippers—in chaly 
robes or drugget petticoats. It is a grand day for the pretty girls; a 
high court-day for the passing of sovereign and irreversible decrees in 
questions of beauty, when, under the unavoidable light of broad day, the 
perhaps rather problematical graces of the drawing-room are called to 
competition with the healthful freshness and brilliant youth of the village 
fair ones ;—when the masculine areopagites are of all ranks, and the 
rival parties are brought face to face, to the sound of the violin, beneath 
acloud of dust, and the cross fire of unsparing eyes. Many a just 
triumph, many a merited reparation, many a decision long held in liti- 
gation, mark in the annals of village coquetry, the day of the village 
fete; and the first of May was there, as elsewhere, a great occasion of 
secret rivalries between the dames of the neighbouring town and the 
Sunday-best decked peasant girls of La Vallee Noire.’’* 

Take another specimen in a quite different vein; a picture of 
a “ Seeur de Charité.” The passage is from “ Rose et Blanche.” 
Nothing can be more happily hit -off. The portrait is at the 
same time thoroughly individualized, and admirable as the type of 
a class, stripped, however, of any possible appreciation of motives 
of a higher character, of all the romance of the order, which 
Mad. Dudevant could neither feel nor conceive; the peculiarities of 
some, and these the worst, of the excellent sisterhood she has 
certainly succeeded in describing. The scene is the outside of a 


diligence starting from Bordeaux :— 

“The Reiligieuse’ was seated in the cabriolet between an old dragoon 
and a young girl, dressed in the costume of a novice of the order. In 
striking contrast to this latter, who pale-looking and timid beneath her 
white hood remained silent and reserved, the old hospital-sister, inured 
to scenes of blood and suffering, to fatigues and travel, settled herself at 
her ease beside the vetrean with the free and unconstrained air of an old 
traveller. It was among the military that ‘Sour Olympie’ felt herself 
more especially in her own element. The fusileer had blessed her,—the 
lancer had adored her,—and more than one drummer, in the effervescence 
of his gratitude, had embraced her, despite her monstrous warts, and 
her face hideously seamed with the small-pox. For so extremely ugly 
was ‘Sceur Olympie,’ that she could dispense with the precautions of 


* Valentine, vol. i. p. 1.—All the references throughout this article apply to the 


Brussels edition of our author’s works. 
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prudery. Besides, the duties, at the same time abject and sublime, 
which had been the occupation of her lite, had erased from her mind all 
those cares for the Jittle proprieties of modesty, and dissembling peri- 


phrases of delicacy, which are out of place beside the bed of death.” 
* * * * * 


‘Thus it came to pass, that after fifty years of a life so spent, the 
* Seeur Olympie,’ rough and coarse-grained as active charity itself, 
was no longer of any sex. She was neither man nor woman—maiden 
nor trooper. She was simply the very incarnation of energy, courage, 
and devotion. She was the spirit of beneficence personified.” 
* < * « * 


‘¢ She was, in one word, a ‘ Sceur de Charite,’ the more sublime in 
that she estimated herself no more than the lancet in the surgeon’s 
hand ;—an instrument useful to suffering humanity, and set in action 
by the overseeing will of God.” 


Then the dragoon makes some remark concerning the novice, 
to which Olympie replies that she is not the right sort of body 
for a “ Sceur de Charité,” being too delicate for her vocatien. 

‘** No! no! that is not what we want,’ continued Sceur Olympie ; 
‘ she could not even get through a night’s watching. And then she has 
not been broken in early to the work. We want strong health, and a 
pair of arms that can turn a patient—ay! and that fair and softly, too! 
I recollect once at Strasburg being sent to a major of carabineers. 
He weighed sixteen stone, if he weighed an ounce. He had picked up 
a devil of a sciatica in Poland, which held him so fast by the loins, 
that he could not so much as raise himself to swallow a basin of broth. 
Well! all by myself as I was, d’'ye see, | managed the business for 
him. Besides, he was a very awkward customer, too. Some patients 
are terrible bad to manage when they are in pain! Indeed, most of 
them are that way. As for my major, he used to swear ready to split 
your heart to hear him. For my part, I let him swear his fill. I've a 
notion that it eases them when they are in pain; and it’s my opinion 
that in the case of sick folks, as well as the nurses who often have to 
go through as much as the patients, or more, a little swearing does not 
come under the head of even venial sin. Only, mind! I don’t stand 
their taking God’s name in vain. And when my major took it into 
his head to begin at that, I used to let fly a broadside of abuse at him, 
which put him in a rage against me. And then he would turn at me 
all the fury of his imprecations, and as I pardoned him then with all 
my heart, there was no harm done; and I thus spared his poor soul a 
crime by drawing him off from blaspheming God,’ ” &c. &c.* 

This extract, one of the most harmless, is written in a revolting 
tone, and several passages, one of which it will be perceived we 
have omitted, especially ; but the whole treatment of the subject 
is “ rebutant,” and obviously intended to disgust mankind with 
goodness. 


* Rose et Blanche, vol. i. p. 34. 
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Yet she can occasionally write well on matters of opinion, as 
those will admit, who may not altogether share her impressions 
and sentiments on the subject of the following short passage. 
She is speaking of the destruction of Spanish convents by Men- 


dizabal. 

‘«] think that I have not lost either my taste or respect for the arts; 
I am not conscious of possessing instincts of vengeance and barbarism; 
and, in a word, I am not one of those who maintain that the cultivation 
of the beautiful is of no utility to mankind, and that we ought to 
degrade our monumental structures to make foundries of them. But 
a convent of the Inquisition, razed to the ground by the arm of the 
populace, is a page of history as grand, as instructive, and as moving, 
as a Roman aqueduct or an amphitheatre. An administration which 
should order, in cold blood, the destruction of a religious temple, on 
any grounds of shabby utility or absurd economy, would be guilty of 
an act of culpability and barbarism. But the political chieftain, who 
in the day of danger, at a moment of critical importance, sacrifices art 
and science to the consideration of those more precious treasures— 
justice, reason, and religious liberty,—and a people who, despite their 
religious prejudices, their love for the pomp of Catholicism, and their 
awe of their monks, can find spirit enough and hands enough to exe- 
cute the decree with the speed of light, act like a tempest-tossed crew, 
who save the ship by throwing a rich cargo overboard. Weep, then, 
who will over these ruins! Nearly every monumental edifice, whose 
fall we are deploring, has been a dungeon where the soul—mayhap 
the body—of human beings has languished during ages.”’ * 


Nor are there wanting, scattered here and there throughout 
her volumes, instances of felicity of illustration and expression, 
which sparkle with the brilliancy of true wit. In describing, for 
instance, a character whose amiable disposition produced no good 
fruit in action, from the indecision of its too tender conscien- 
tiousness, she says, “ He would stop short to ask his timorous 
conscience if he were acting rightly, and during the debate which 
ensued the wills of others had time to break down his. In one 
word, the great charm of his disposition was its greatest, fault. 
The brazen chain of his will was continually condemned to be 
broken by reason of the one golden link which was to be found 
in it.”+ 

Again, she describes those heartless personages, who, never 
feeling for the misfortunes of others, fail not to seize on them as 
occasions for displaying the wisdom of their own cold good sense, 
as “mummies, who have parchment-written sentences in the 


994. 


place where their heart should be.”! 


* Hiver au Midi de I’ Europe, p. 113. 
t+ André, vol. i. p. 10. t #:cques, vol. ii. p. 147. 
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And here must close the more pleasant part of the critic’s 
duty. We have been anxious to give our authoress full eredit 
for every merit which her works possess. Equity would have 
demanded this on the part of the writer; but the more im- 
portant consideration for our readers is, that they should be 
enabled to estimate justly in every point of view the literature 
which has been so favourably received by our neighbours. Its 
manner we find has much to charm. The nation which so justly 
appreciated the artistic composition of a Bossuet, the brilliancy of 
a Moliére, the eloquence of a Massillon, and the polish of a 
Chateaubriand, has not lost its relish for the charms of style. 
Intellectual culture and taste are not wanting among them. And 
so pass we to the matter of the works before us. 

It will not be necessary for us to attempt any thing like a sepa- 
rate analysis of the contents of each of these numerous novels. 
Indeed, to do so in the briefest possible manner would far exceed 
all reasonable limits. Nor do we at all wish to go into the 
merits of them severally as works of fiction. We have already, 
speaking generally of her works, attributed to the writer some 
artistic merit ; but we must repeat, it tells more from congeniality 
with the nation than from its own greatness. The infamous 
Aretino was knighted by a pope, courted by all the sovereigns 
of his time, styled “Il Divino,” when “‘ I] Diavolo’’ would have 
a more fitting appellation ; and we are not aware that any one of 
these volumes requires in this point of view to be singled out from 
the rest. We shall, therefore, content ourselves with giving the 
reader the titles and date of publication of the whole series, and 
shall then attempt to establish among them a classification, which 
may lighten the work of attaining a due appreciation of their 
subject matter. 

In 1831 appeared “Rose et Blanche, ou La Comédienne 
et la Religieuse.” In 1832, “ Indiana,” and “ Valentine.” In 
1833, “ Lelia.” In 1834, “Jacques.” In 1835, “ Andre,” 
“Le Prince,” and “Leoni Leone.” In 1836, “Simon.” In 
1837, “‘ Les Lettres d'un Voyageur,”’ “ Les Maitres Mosaistes,” 
and “ Mauprat.” In 1838, “La Derniere Aldini,” “L’Us- 
coque,” and “ Le Secretaire Intime.” In 1839, “ Spiridion,” 
* Les Sept Cordes de la Lyre,” and “Gabriel.” In 1840, ‘* Pau- 
line,” “Les Mississippiens,” and ‘“Cosima.” In 1841, “ Le 
Compagnon du Tour de France.” In 1842, ‘“‘ Un Hiver au Midi 
de Europe,” ‘‘ Horace,” and a new work, recently published, 
called ‘* Consuelo.” Besides these are short tales, entitled “ La 
Marquise,” “ Lavinia,” ‘“ Metella,” and “ Mattea,” of the pre- 
cise date of whose first publication we are not informed. 

All these. when looked at with a view to our present purpose, 
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will range themselves into two classes; the first consisting of 
those in which the authoress meant something, and the second 
of those in which she meant nothing ;—those, in other words, in 
which she has attempted to elucidate and set forth certain moral 
and social theories, and on which she has stamped the impress of 
her own intellectual and moral condition, and at the same time 
in a great degree that of her time and country; and those in 
which the sole object has been to produce a book, to furnish so 
many pages sent in to order. In the first class will be found, as 
might be expected, the longest, most important, most laboured, 
and most read of her works. They are also for the most part her 
earlier productions. This class will comprise “ Indiana,” ‘“ Va- 
lentine,” “ Lelia,” “ Jacques,” “ Simon,” ‘* Leone Leoni,” “ Let- 
tres d’un Voyageur,” ‘‘ Spiridion,” and ‘‘ Le Compagnon du Tour 
de France.” In the rest there will of course be found traces of 
the same mental constitution, and the same objectionable pecu- 
liarities ; and we may occasionally seek in them illustrations of 
our opinions respecting our authoress’s modes of thought and 
feeling ; but it is with those which we have just named that 
we shall chiefly concern ourselves. For the present we will 
separate from the group the two last, ‘‘ Spiridion,” and “ Le 
Compagnon du Tour de France,” as the apparent object which 
the writer has had in view in their composition is different in 
some respects from that which forms the subject of the others. 
In these the authoress appears, as her German critic has it, “ the 
poetess of the social evils of her time”—‘“ Dichterin der socialen 
Uebelstande.” In all of them there is a cry of suffering, which 
comes up from the depths of a social system, out of joint, and 
loosened in every bend and tie. In all there is a painfully per- 
ceptible stretching forth of the hands, as of a blind man deserted 
by his guide, to feel after some standard of truth, some one at 
least stable point of certainty ; and a still more painful confession 
that the attempt is vain. ‘“ For her,” says the German writer 
so frequently cited, ‘* there is neither religious, moral, metaphy- 
sical, nor social truth more!” In all these books the justice of 
this observation is palpable. It matters little that the abortive 
feeling after some social and religious principle is made now in 
one direction, and now in another, according probably to the 
variety of the doctrines of those with whom the writer has at 
different periods been connected. Whether, in the darkness of 
her night, she looks to St. Simonianism, to the doctrines of the 
Phalangists, the would-be Christianity of La Menais, or the hopes 
and theories of regicide republicans, for the earliest ray of that 
coming morning which she professes to expect, it boots but little. 
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All these, having cut themselves adrift from those safe moorings, 
where alone peace or safety can be found, have pushed out into 
the thick fog and tempestuous waters of universal doubt. Their 
voices calling to each other in their distress, are audible to us, 
but their precise position is alike invisible to us and to each other. 
The answering cries to the hail of each bewildered wanderer come 
from different quarters of the horizon; re- union among them 
is impossible, and each is doomed to grope his perilous way alone 
through that thick darkness in which their self-sufficient abandon- 
ment of the only guiding light has left them. Yet though in 
these, the victims of unteachable pride, headstrong will, self-con- 
fidence and intelleet-worship, and in great part victims too of the 
evil times on which their lot has fallen, there is much to repre- 
hend, there is much also to pity. Our authoress, especially, owns 
her unhappiness, and eries aloud in her misery and unrest. There 
is, moreover, an earnestness and kindliness ‘of heart to brother 
wanderers, though most sad perversity in her search after truth. 
She is no scoffer ; nor do we find in her writings any trace of that 
hatred, malice, and uncharitableness which rendered so detestable 
the character of the much worshipped Voltaire. Let us, there- 
fore, temper with charity the indignation with which the feelings 
and principles we shall find in these volumes will naturally inspire 
énglish men and English women. Who knows into what abysses 
of error and immorality, wild want of principle, and swine-like 
animalism, we ourselves might have fallen, if Providence had willed 
our fate to fall on France as our country, and a consequent 
disruption of all the ties of the social system had sent us all 
astray, each to find his individual path as best he might! 


Let us first advert to the tone of religious feeling and_ belief 


which, according to the evidence of these volumes, must exist 


among those who constantly read them. As to the state of mind of 


the unfortunate writer herself, in this respect, the German above 
quoted has accurately enough stated it. The great and important 
question, however is, how stands this matter with the educated 
and reading classes in France. 

There is a very general idea in this country, that religious 
scepticism is more common in France than with us; and a vague 
impression, connected for the most part with their mode of obser- 
ving the festival of Sunday, that the nation is chargeable with 
a general laxity as to their religious duties. But few, compara- 
tively, among us are aware of the extent to which France has 
ceased to have a just claim to be classed among Christian 
nations. We are aware that this is strong and startling lan- 
guage, which ought not to be used unadvisedly. But we are 
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confident, that those who are really acquainted with the state of 
that country, will acknowledge that utter infidelity prevails 
throughout the educated classes to a fearful extent. Among the 
rural population, especially in the more remote districts of the 
south and central parts of France, the forms of the old super- 
stitions are still clung to by the peasantry. But among them 
infidelity advances step for step with instruction. Among the 
female part of the population, much of religious observance and 
not a little true piety may also still be found. But let the 
reader who doubts the accuracy of our representations in this 
matter, ascertain by personal observation and inquiry, as we 
have done in many various parts of the country, how many 
of the chairs with which the parish churches are furnished, are 
occupied by men. Let him, in his progress through the country, 
talk on the subject with strangers met at hap-hazard, and hear 
the philosophically candid and mildly tolerant manner in which a 
profession of belief in the doctrines of Christianity is received, 
much as a man in this country might listen to an avowal of 
Joanna-Southcotism from a stranger. Let him, above all, 
consult the mass of the popular literature of the country, and the 
tone of the periodical press. And if unwilling still to admit 
into his mind a full belief of so awful a fact, he should endeavour 
to hope that such indices as those referred to may evidence the 
infidelity of the lighter, more superficial, or more worthless 
classes only, let him read, and weigh the following remarkable 
and memorable passage. The words are those of the admired, 
the celebrated, the philosophic, the enlightened Victor Cousin ; 
to whose name France points with pride, when she is reproached 
in the face of Europe, with her Balzaes, her Dumas, and Souliés ; 
and who has repeatedly appeared in the most esteemed and im- 
portant professional chair in France, the chosen and popular 
instructor of the flower of her youth. It was as Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Paris, armed with all the 
authority and weight that that high position and his own great 
reputation could give, that Victor Cousin, on the 24th of April, 
in the year 1828, spoke as follows :— 


‘* Christianity, gentlemen, is the philosophy of the people. He who 
now addresses you has sprung from the people and from Christianity; 
and I hope that you will always recognise the fact, in my profound and 
tender respect for all that appertains to the people and to Christianity. 
Philosophy is patient. She knows how things have passed in former 
generations, and she is full of confidence in the future. Happy to see 
the masses—the people—that is, nearly the whole human race, in the 
arms of Christianity, she contents herself with quietly stretching out 
to them her hand, and aiding them to raise themselves higher yet.” 
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This is the Pseudo-Christianity that the pupil has derived 
from the master, Victor Cousin from Schleiermacher, and this 
the “ Foreign Quarterly Review” takes care to tell us was in its 
glory, “‘ when no sacerdotal race existed; no separation of castes, 
no despotism of such a nature that the free exercise of mind 
could be obstructed by its means.”—‘ Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view,” No. 59, Art. 4. The “ Nouveaux Fragments Philoso- 
phiques, par V. Cousin,” heads the article. One of the sacerdotal 
race will give it a little trouble for some time to come. Nor is 
the “ British and Foreign Review” much behind the “ Foreign 
Quarterly ;” but with respect to the first, we congratulate it, that 
at last it has placed Socrates and Christ on a level. In its 
opening paragraph of the last No. 28, we find the following :— 
“ The school of Socrates and the teaching of Christ—morals and 
religion—great and venerable names, we desire to do justice to 
each.” Keally how condescending! Man doing justice to him 
in whom dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily ! 

And this style of Victor Cousin is precisely the tone that 
prevails on the subject of Christianity among the better sort of 
the educated classes in France. The reader will perceive that it 
is entirely different from the scofting and sneering infidelity of 
Voltaire and his times. We deem it to be, in its apparent 
eandour, moderation, and calm tolerance, a far more dangerous 
spirit than its predecessor. Christianity is spoken of with 
“ tendre respect,” as an excellent invention for the dark ages, 
and indeed very good for the ignorant even of this; but as 
utterly inapplicable to the condition of those who have emanci- 
pated their minds from the old darkness, which rendered such 
a contrivance necessary to keep mankind in order, and as destined 
gradually to disappear from a world which M. Cousin and his 
fellows and their successors shall have succeeded in elevating to 
something better! The Divine Author of our faith—He at 
whose name every knee should bow—is spoken of in the same 
language as Mahomet, as the highly-gifted inventor of a scheme, 
skilfully and beneficently devised for the government and welfare 
of semi-barbarous nations,—as a philosopher, far in advance, 
indeed, of the age in which he lived ; but by no means sufficiently 
enlightened to be the moral and spiritual legislator of mankind 
in that philosophy-taught era to which the world is rapidly 
approaching. 

These are the sentiments respecting revealed religion which 
wrevails among a very large and important class of the citizens of 
hoes. Let us now see what description of sentiments and 


tone of expression respecting the still verbally acknowledged 
Creator, and on topics of general morality, this state of religious 
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feeling has prepared French society to receive favour- 
ably. 

We had selected two instances, “ Rose et Blanche,” vol. ii. 
p. 129, and from “Simon,” p. 123; but they are so disgust- 
ingly blasphemous, that we spare our readers the pain of reading 
them. 

We proceed to a third: ‘* Men, and their laws of iron,” says 

one M. Baymon, making love to a married woman,—(“‘ Indiana,” 
vol. i. p. 96,)—“ have torn from me the companion, whom God 
would have chosen for me, did not God sometimes forget his 
romises.” The same gentleman, (vol. ii. p. 141,) “ accused 
omm, cursed his destiny, and deplored also Indiana. He 
demanded of God an account of the happiness he owed him.” 
In the same novel, vol. ii. p. 167, Indiana, debating with herself, 
at length, the pros and cons on the question of flying to her 
paramour, decides, on mature consideration, that, ‘“‘ were she to 
be cursed throughout eternity, she would be sufficiently com- 
pensated if she embellished the life of her lover.” 

“Oh! my beloved Octavius,” says an extremely amiable and 
admirable, but unfortunately frail lady to her paramour,— 
(“ Jacques,” vol. ii. p. 266,)—‘‘ we will never pass a night to- 
gether without falling on our knees and praying for Jacques,” 
—her husband. 

The curses poured out against his Maker by the hero in “ Va- 
lentine,” (vol. ii. p. 21,) cannot be inserted, for the reasons 
already stated in the two former instances. 

In this same novel, (vol. ii. p. 198,) the heroine, Valentine, 
like the other lady a most enchanting and excellent personage, 
but like her also unluckily of equal frailty, addressing her 
lover, says, ‘“‘ Well, then! let us brave every thing! What 
matters it that I destroy my soul? Let us be happy here on 
earth! Will the happiness of being yours be too dearly paid 
by an eternity of torment? Would that I had yet more to 
sacrifice to you! Tell me, do you know no sacrifice great enough 
to acquit me of all I owe you!”—* Oh, that thou wert always 
in this mood!” fondly replies the considerate gentleman. 

We had here selected also further instances ; but on reading 
over the mass of revolting matter thus collected into one foul heap, 
we really and unaffectedly shrink from committing our extracts to 
the English press. 

The progress onwards from Christianity to philosophy is in- 
structively illustrated in the following short extracts. “ The 
being who forgives degrades himself,” says Sylvia, a pattern 
young lady in ‘“‘ Jacques,” vol. i. p. 75. 

The hero of this novel, Jacques, who is painted as a philoso- 
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pher of the highest grade, a man of almost unapproachable 
purity and dignity of mind, being about to marry a young girl, 
because, as he tells his sister, he cannot have her without, writes 
to this sister, the charming Sylvia, with whom we have already 
made acquaintance, who has been warning him that he assuredly 
will soon tire of the girl, as follows, “1 have never imposed on 
myself love as a duty, or constancy as a part. When I have 
felt that love was extinguished, I have said so without shame and 
without remorse, and have obeyed Providence, which called me 
elsewhere. I know what the future has in store for me; but not 
for anything on earth would I have the cold cowardice to sacri- 
fice to it the present.” ‘* Nocet empta dolore voluptas,” thought 
the more wise heathen. Besides, what becomes of the happiness 
of the unfortunate girl, while this enlightened philosopher is 
calculating, without the smallest reference to any such considera- 
tion, the chances of his own personal gratification. 

“Nothing,” observes our something better than Christian 
authoress, in “ Indiana,” vol. i. p. 137, ‘‘ confirms us in egotism 
so much as reflection.” 

“ Perhaps,” says the philosophical Jacques, (vol. ii. p. 52.) 
speaking of some ill-conduct on the part of his wife’s lover, “ it 
is his character to act thus; in that case there is no reproach to 
be made him.” We, who remain in the old-world darkness, 
might ask, in what possible case then, can a responsible moral 
being incur reproach for his actions ? 

In the character of “* Edmée,” in the novel called “ Mauprat,” 
(vol. ii. p. 314,) the authoress testifies her admiration of the 
greatest horrors of the great revolution, and her veneration for 
their actors. 

The assassination of a rival by a blow given unawares is termed 
an * heroic crime,” and an act of “ sublime devotion.” —(‘“ Valen- 
tine,” vol. ii. pp. 23, 41.) 

One of the most striking improvements on the old Christian 
scheme of duties and morals is the legitimatizing of suicide. The 
right and privilege, which every human being has, to retire from 
this world whenever it shall seem good to him to do so, is 
strongly insisted on in several passages of these volumes. It 
should seem, indeed, an essential part of the heroic character to 
be at all times ready to put an end to one’s own life, on the 
shortest notice. This, it will be at once perceived, is clearly and 
logically deducible from that great truth, which occupies so pro- 
minent a place in the new school of morals, and which teaches us 
that nothing is so degrading as endurance, nothing so contemp- 
tible as to bear and forbear, or so noble and generous as the 
reverse. 
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Thus “Simon,” hero of the novel so called, (p. 21,) wishing 
to complete his studies at Paris, but being too poor to do so, 
“had serious thoughts of blowing his brains out.” 

The sweet Sylvia reminds her dear brother Jacques, (vol. i. 
p. 96,) with much sisterly affection, that “she is ready to bear 
him company, in case he should wish to disembarrass himself of 
life.” 

Jacques, the philosopher, does eventually put himself to death. 

He is moved to do so by affection for his wife, who will be, he 
thinks, more perfectly happy and comfortable with the lover who 
has seduced her, when he is out of the way. The reader will 
perhaps scarcely appreciate a height of sublime devotion to 
which we of the old morality can hardly raise our conceptions. 
Jacques goes about the matter very deliberately and _philoso- 
phically. He travels into the Tyrol for the convenience of 
pitching himself down a precipice ; and having shortly before 
expressed his charity to mankind, by intimating his readiness 
“to have his head used as a cannon-ball, provided only it would 
certainly thus become the means of death to others,” he writes to 
his sister that “his conscience reproaches him with nothing,” 
that “his heart has not been soiled by a single thought which 
God could hate or chastise ;” that he ‘means to take advantage 
of a particularly fine morning,” then shining, “to finish his sad 
existence in peace,” which he shall do “lifting his hands to 
heaven, and erying with fervour, Oh, justice ! justice of God !” 

Edmée, the lovely and high-minded heroine of ‘‘ Mauprat,” 
tells us, (vol. i. p. 224,) that contradiction—“‘contrariété”—was 
‘‘so little made for ber,” that she is perfectly ready to commit 
suicide at any moment. In a later part of the same work, 
(vol. ii. p. 289,) she deposes in a court of justice, that she had for 
a long time kept a knife in constant readiness to kill herself; 
and is thereupon rewarded by a general murmur of approbation 
among the auditory. 

Benedict, the hero of the novel entitled ‘“ Valentine,” (vol. ii. 
p. 49,) attempts, and very nearly succeeds in destroying himself. 

“ Remember,” cries Juliette, the heroine in “ Leone Leoni,” 
(p. 17,) “that I wished to die ; and that you passed many nights 
by my bedside, holding my hands to prevent me from killing 
myself.” This seems to have been a case of very heroical deter- 
mination. 

But the author's ideas on this subject are developed more 
at large in the novel called “ Indiana,” than in any of the above 
extracts. A certain “ Sir Brown,” as the authoress frequently 
ealls him, (when will the French get right in the style of English 
names‘) an English baronet, who is a great friend of the heroine 
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Indiana, and that lady herself, determine on dying together. Sir 
Brown had on a former occasion begged Indiana, in case she 
should think of killing herself, not to do so without letting him 
know of it, promising that he would in no wise interfere with her 
project, and adding that he had often thought of doing it himself. 
Towards the end of the work, however, (vol. ii. p. 210,) the 
English baronet takes her hand, and says, “Listen, my dear 
Indiana! Forgetfulness is not in our power. The God, whom 
you and I adere, has not destined man to so many miseries, 
without giving him the instinct of removing himself from their 
influence. And, in my opinion, the principal superiority of man 
over the brutes, is this comprehension of a remedy for his woes. 
This remedy is suicide. It is that which I now propose to you, 
and counsel you to adopt.” The lady replies that she has often 
thought of it, and declares, that if now she has any objection 
to the plan so kindly proposed to her, it arises solely from her 
disliking to leave him alone on the earth. Sir Brown protests 
against her being swayed by any such consideration, and proposes 
to accompany her to the other world. “For a long time past, 
says he, “I might say from my birth, my life has been a fatigue 
and a burthen to me. And now I feel that I have no longer 
strength to endure it, without sourness and impiety. Let us 
depart together, Indiana ; ; let us return to God, who has exiled 
us to this earth of trials—this valley of tears,—but who doubtless 
will not refuse to open to us his bosom, when way-worn and 
bruised we come to ask his clemency and his pity. The bap- 
tism of misfortune has sufficiently purified our souls; let us 
restore them to him who gave them.”—‘ This project occupied 
that is,—“ and Indiana several days, at the 
end of which it was decided that they should put themselves 
to death together. It only remained to settle what mode of 
suicide they should choose. It is an affair of some importance, 
said Ralph, but I have already given it consideration, and this is 
what I have to propose to you.” He goes on to say that the 
determination they are about to put in execution rae “* grounded 
on a sentiment of calm and reflective piety,” the deed ought to be 
done, not in the midst of a corrupt civilization, but amid the 
solitude and silence of the desert. He proposes, therefore, that 
they should embark for I’Ile Bourbon, and there precipitate 
themselves from the top of a certain cascade, where they had 
been together in former years. “If,” he concludes, “you have 
no particular preference for any other spot, do me the favour to 
accomplish our double sacrifice amid those scenes which witnessed 
our infant sports, and the misfortunes of our maturer years.’ 
Indiana consents at once, remarking that she has always had 
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a penchant for drowning. So they set sail, and arrive safely in 
I'lle Bourbon, after a three months’ prosperous voyage, which 
they are both represented as enjoying exceedingly. On landing, 
they take three days to rest themselves, and then set out for the 
appointed spot. They soon arrive at ‘a little platform per- 
feetly convenient for the execution of their project "—parfaite- 
ment convénable d Vexécution de leur projet. Here ‘ Sir Ralph, 
with admirable sang froid, cut away some boughs which might 
have been in the way of their leap.” He then proceeds to give 
his companion certain necessary instructions, as follows :—“ I 
beg you will observe, my dear Indiana, that to insure the success 
of our enterprise, it is necessary to be perfectly cool. If you 
throw yourself hurriedly on that side, which from the thick dark- 
ness appears to you to be open space, you will infallibly dash 
yourself against the rocks, and meet with a slow and painful 
death. But, by taking care to throw yourself exactly in the 
white line made by the falling water, you will reach the lake 
together with it, and the cascade itself will not fail to plunge you 
in it. However, if you will wait for an hour, the moon will be 
high enough to lend us its light.” 

But enough, and more than enough, of this wretched affecta- 
tion, as monstrous in its absurdity as revolting in its impiety ! 
Let us pass to another peculiarity in the moral constitutions of 
these heroes and heroines. They are, to speak plainly, one and 
all, confirmed liars. And this is the more notable in that they 
lie in the most easy and natural manner imaginable. The heroes 
and heroines commit suicide, doubtless, with great propriety in 
supporting their character as such ; but they tell lies in quiet re- 
tirement, as private gentlemen and ladies, without the slightest 
apparent consciousness on the part of the authoress that they are 
at all stepping out of the ordinary practice of every day mortals. 
It should seem, indeed, that the enlightened moralists, so kindly 
stretching out their hands to us, who are still enveloped in the 
mists of Christianity, have some comprehension of the essence of 
truth, and the nature of falsehood, totally different from that 
which has been vouchsafed to our purblind faculties. For these 
same pattern ladies and gentlemen, whom old-fashioned folks 
cannot but consider, impolite as it sounds, as abominable liars, 
are frequently praised for their sincerity, and characterized as 
ardent lovers Ai truth. Thus “ Raymon,” in “ Indiana,” (vol. i. 
p- 100,) lies palpably, directly, and grossly, to one Noun, a maid- 
servant whom he seduces, en passant, while making love to her 
married mistress. And three pages further on the authoress 
says, in so many words, that he had never uttered falsehood to 
either of these women. It is vain for us in our present ignorance 
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to speculate in what the new improvement, which has modified 
the nature of truth and falsehood, exactly consists ; but that our 
authoress’s views of the matter are very different from our own, 
is abundantly clear. May she not have arrived at that fearful 
state in which “the delusion of believing a lie” is sent as a moral 
judgment! Again, Jacques, the high-minded, the philosophic, 
the pure, the very mirror of truth and sincerity, our authoress’s 
beau ideal of a perfect character, tells a direct lie to the wife of 
his affections.—-( Vol. ii. p. 176.) “* Edmée,”’ also quite a pattern 
young lady, and a model of even brusque sincerity, tells a direct 
and grossly impudent lie to her father.—(Mauprat, vol. i. p. 152.) 
‘“* Bernard,” the hero of the same novel, a few pages later, tells a 
direct lie, and is much admired for so doing by an excellent and 
philosophic priest. 

Many other instances might be found, calculated to show the 
utter disregard for old-fashioned truth manifested by the disci- 
ples of the improved morality. But our waning space warns us 
to hurry on to the consideration of our authoress’s views upon a 
larger and more interesting subject—the relation which the sexes 
hold, and that which they ought to hold, to each other. 

This is a subject which has occupied a very large share of 
her attention; and her speculations on it occupy accordingly a 


very prominent place in her works. We have already seen that 
in the outward garb she has broken down the line of ordinary 
distinction, being in dress, at least, hermaphrodite. Weare glad 
to learn, that like one of old— 


‘¢ Ceeneus, a woman once, and once a man, 
She ’s ending in the sex she first began.” 


No writer, according to the previously cited German contributor 
to the “ Conversations- Lexicon ” “ has studied and set forth with 
greater truth the whole pathology of modern bad marriages.” 
But he dismisses all consideration of her conclusions on this 
matter, by briefly and truly enough saying that she has fallen into 
the error of seeking in the institution of marriage itself the source 
of those evils, whose spring is in reality to be found in the cireum- 
stances of such marriages. It will be, however, well worth our 
while to examine a little how far it is possible that persons who 
hold our authoress’s opinions on certain fundamental principles 
connected with the affections and moral feelings, can be in a con- 
dition to appreciate pure and virtuous sexual love, or to profit by 
the institution of marriage. Her own opinions on the subject may 
be very shortly stated. She conceives wedlock, as the institu- 
tion at present exists, to be a remnant of old barbarism, destined 
to be entirely abolished under the nw order of things whose 
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advent is approaching ; and the connection of the sexes should, 
she thinks, be bound by no condition, save the duration of mutual 
liking. The illustration of these positions is in a great measure 
the object of those among her works which we have been more 
especially considering. In “ Jacques,’’ (vol. i. p. 60,) she tells 
us by the mouth of her favourite hero—‘ I have not changed my 
opinion ; I have not reconciled myself to society; and marriage 
ever is, in my opinion, one of its most odious institutions. I 
doubt not that it will be abolished, if the human race makes any 
progress towards reason and justice. A tie more humane and 
not less sacred will replace it, and will find the means of assuring 
the existence of the infants who shall be born of a man and a 
woman, without chaining for ever the liberty of either.” It is 
in this novel, ‘‘ Jacques,’ that her full ideas on the subject are 
brought out. The gentleman and lady in this work were fondly 
attached, and would have been a very happy couple, as indeed 
they were for a short time, only that the lady grew tired of her 
choice, and wanted a new lover. Here, argues George Sand, 
you may see the lamentable result of rendering the marriage tie 
permanent. Here was every ingredient for happiness ; but, in 
our authoress’s own language, Providence called away the lady’s 
fancy to another object. Now, where are we to look for a remedy 
for such mishaps as these! The remedy proposed by our au- 
thoress has been stated. Love, she says, is changeable ; let us 
then change with it. The affections are transient ; so also should 
be the connections which result from them. 

Now, before attempting to offer any regulations in opposition 
to this scheme for the management of this same slippery love,— 
this Will-o’-the-wisp of a passion, whose light suddenly appears in 
the heart one instant, only to leave it in total darkness the next, 
let us inquire a little into our authoress’s notion of its nature. 
There are in most important subjects, and in none more than in 
the mighty mystery of the twofold constitution of man, deep and 
difficult questions, in the consideration of which “fools will still 
rush in where angels fear to tread.” We mean not to be unne- 
cessarily discourteous ; but it is not our fault if the perusal of our 
authoress’s speculations on the nature of the connection between 
the body and spirit of man, has forcibly called the above quotation 
to our mind. It is on this important and somewhat perilous 
subject that George Sand has entered, assuredly with sufficient 
boldness, in her novel called “ Lelia.” In these volumes this 
question is discussed with reference almost exclusively to the 
important passion of love. The reader will at once perceive that 
the lady writer has engaged herself in a somewhat thorny matter, 
requiring considerable circumspection and much delicate hand- 
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ling. Not se, however, our female philosopher. She is far from 
perceiving or suspecting any thing of the sort. And having 
boldly plunged into the middle of her metaphysical pool, she 
dashes about her so vigorously on all sides, throwing up the mud 
from the bottom in such quantities, that although in the pursuit 
of our object it is not a small matter of a disagreeable nature, 
as our previous extracts will prove, that can deter us from pro- 
ceeding, we really must decline all attempt to follow her. Indeed, 
any endeavour to analyse her speculations on this subject, how- 
ever palatable they may have been to the readers of the “ Revue 
des Deux Mondes,” would lead us into paths among which it 
would be absolutely impossible for us, even for the best of pur- 
poses, to invite the readers of these pages to follow us. 

Suffice it that the character of “ Lelia’’ seems intended to 
represent Spiritualism, and that of her sister ‘ Pulcherie,” who 
is introduced to us as “la plus célébre courtisane du monde,” 
what in the strictness of philosophical language we cannot avoid 
calling Animalism. To these two personages are added one 
‘* Stenio,” who is said to have been intended for a certain Alfred 


de Musset, a young French Uttérateur, probably never heard of 


far beyond the fortifications of Paris ;*—secondly, ‘‘ Trenmor,” 
a philosophic sage, who, having ruined himself by gambling, and 
been sent to the galleys for forgery, has thus become a philosopher 
and a sage, by having received “the grand, the terrible, the 
solemn baptism of misfortune ;” and who, we have been told, is 
meant for Gustave Planche, another Parisian littérateur ;—and 
thirdly, ‘‘ Magnus,” a priest, half infidel, half devotee, and three 
parts mad, of whom we understand the prototype is La Menais. 
The book opens with a couple of letters from Stenio to Lelia, 
with whom he has fallen desperately in love. He asks her who 
and what she is, and where she comes from. ‘“ If you come from 
God, speak, and we will worship yeu; if you come from hell— 
- come from hell! You, so beautiful and so pure! And yet, 

elia, there is something about you infernal.”—(Vol. i. p. 4.) 
Then there comes a very revolting passage about ‘‘ Le Christ ! 
cette grande pensée personnifice,” (p. 6) ; and he begs Lelia to tell 
him why she never says her prayers, (p. 11). In return to all this, 
Lelia, not at all offended at her admirer’s somewhat unpleasant 
suspicions concerning her origin, replies that she does not pray 
to God, because the trifling affairs of this world are of no moment 
in the eyes of “ the great artisan of our miseries ;~ and as to her 
praying to the evil spirit, (as Stenio had suggested might be her 


* One of the Sand set, whose ridiculous child-story of the ‘‘ White Thrush” 
has been thought of sufficient consequence to fill an article in the ‘‘ Foreign Quar- 
terly,”’ No. 60. The wags have said ever since that the Review “ has the Thrush.” 
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practice,) she says, “The spirit of evil and the spirit of good 
are one and the same spirit.” Then Stenio expresses a great 
deal of jealousy about a certain man, whom he sees constantly in 
Lelia’s company. This turns out to be Trenmor, whose history 
Lelia, by his permission, recounts to Stenio, assuring him that 
nothing but the purest friendship exists between them; but at 
the same time pointing out to her young admirer that Trenmor 
has over him “tan immense and incontestable superiority, that 
of misfortune,” ‘a misfortune of which he may boast before the 
throne of God,” (p. 32); that, namely, of having passed some 
years as a convicted forger at the hulks. It must be observed, 
to prevent mistakes, that it is by no means meant that the sage 
was unfairly convicted; he relates the circumstances of his 
forgery himself, offering as the only palliation the circumstance 
of the person defrauded by his forgery being a bad man, and 
that of his having previously done many worse things without 
the law having meddled with him. Then follows a long defence, 
or rather eulogy, of the passion of gambling, with which, it 
should seem, the authoress was so delighted, that she has printed 
it a second time in ‘ Leone Leoni.” We wish our space would 
allow us to extract it; for it is curious. But it is far too long. 
It insists chiefly upon the greatness, and power, and “ intensity,” 
of those organizations which require so powerful a stimulus. 
When Trenmor “had exhausted love,” she tells us, “‘ he was 
devoured by a passion of a very different degree of energy; far 
more fruitful in terrible dramas, far more intense, far more 
intoxicating, far more heroic in the acts by which it accomplishes 
its object—gaming! For it must be said, alas! if its object is 
vile in appearance, its ardour is mighty, its audacity sublime, the 
sacrifices it requires boundless. Never can love for woman 
inspire similar sacrifices."—(Vol. i. p. 33.) Such being the case, 
Trenmor naturally becomes a gambler, because, being “ more 
largely and riehly organized than any of you others, ordinary life 
was too small for him. For souls such as his the universe does 
not offer sufficient aliment.” So he was sent to the hulks, as 
has been said. Lelia shortly after confesses a reciprocal passion 
for Stenie ; but her sentiments are those of the purest Platonism. 
The greatest part of the remainder of the first volume is occu- 
pied with long philosophizing and very unphilosophical dialogues 
and disputes between Lelia and Stenio, in which the lady is, for 
the most part, engaged in pointing out to her lover, who has 
still something of the hopefulness and trustfulness of youth about 
him, how nothing but misery is the portion of man, and that 
“It is matter of doubt whether the progress achieved by sixty 
centuries of researches has improved the existence of mankind 
LL2 
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to such a point as to render life supportable, and to remove 
the necessity of suicide, which exists for a great number.”— 
(Vol. i. p. 185.) We are, towards the end of the first volume, 
introduced to Pulcherie. And from this point we must meddle 
no more with the pages of “ Lelia.”’ It is sufficient to intimate, 
that in the horrible discussion which ensues between Lelia and 
her sister, the latter has all the best of the argument. Stenio, 
finding Lelia incapable of returning his passion as he would 
wish, deserts her for Pulcherie, and after a short life spent 
in the most shocking excesses of debauchery, drowns himself. 
Magnus, the priest, who is introduced to exemplify the futility of 
abstinence, prayer, and religious exercises as means of quelling 
our passions, goes mad, takes Lelia for a demon, and so strangles 
her with his rosary ; and is never heard of after. So there being 
“an end of one, two, and three,” as the nursery rhyme has 
it, Trenmor, the sage, ‘‘took up his white staff, and again jour- 
neyed on his road ;” with which words the work closes. Perhaps 


the few slight intimations, which, cautiously picking our way 
among the mire, we have ventured to give the reader of its con- 
tents, may enable him to form some notion of the nature of those 
dainty disquisitions, with which an English public would not for- 
give us for soiling our pages, excuse ourselves as we might by 
assuring them that they had been well received by the “polite 


world of Paris. 

There are mysteries in the constitution of that creature, so 
“fearfully and wonderfully made,” fashioned “in secret,” and 
“curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the earth,” into which 
it is perhaps not well for even the chaste eye of severe science to 
pry too curiously. Well, and in the spirit of a better philo- 
sophy, would he could say in all things Christian, writes a phi- 
losopher of a very different school, and as different mental calibre 
from that of our poor fog-bewildered authoress :—‘‘ Bees will not 
work except in darkness; Thought will not work except in 
silence ; neither will Virtue work except in secrecy. Let not 
thy right hand know what thy left hand doeth! Neither shalt 
thou prate even to thine own heart of ‘those secrets known to 
all.’ Is not shame the soil of all virtue, of all good manners, and 
gocd morals Like other plants, Virtue will not grow unless its 
root be hidden, buried from the eye of the sun. Let the sun 
shine on it; nay, do but look at it privily thyself, the root 
withers, and no flower will glad thee. Oh! my friends, when we 
view the fair clustering flowers that over-wreathe, for example, 
the marriage bower, and encircle man’s life with the fragrance 
and hues of heaven, what hand will not smite the foul plunderer, 
that grubs them up by the roots, and with grinning, grunting satis- 
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faction shows us the dung they flourish in.” It is to the swine- 
like mischief of this ungracious task that the lady writer of 
“Lelia” has sedulously applied herself. Though it is impossible 
for us to drag our readers through the mire she has made by her 
labours in this unhallowed work, it is necessary that we should so 
far do violence to their taste, as to lay before them a few extracts 
tending to show the result to which these researches have con- 
ducted her own mind. 

“ When the world was young,” says she, (‘ Lelia,” vol. i. p. 95,) 
“before man had depraved his being, and misconceived the 
nature of his own heart, the love of one sex for the other, such 
as we now understand it, did not exist. Pleasure was the only 
tie. The moral passion of love, with its difficulties, its suffer- 
ings, and its intensity, is an evil of which those generations were 
ignorant.” So, then, all that the world has hitherto deemed 
noble and beautiful in human passion, all that has inspired so 
much virtuous energy, so much purity of sentiment, and so many 
brave, self-denying struggles,—all that has been so long the poet's 
best-loved theme, and the great embellishment of the every-day 
world’s roughness, all the infinite beauty and ennobling influences 
of that sentiment which enables the young heart to invest its 
one beloved object with every excellence of its own ideal—all 
this is at last discovered to be an evil, which only those nations 
and generations escape from, whose sexual relations are regulated 
by no other law than that which insures the due propagation of 
the brute creation. 

In full and just accordance with the principles necessarily 
deduced from these revolting and degrading notions, is the posi- 
tion that esteem is in no wise necessary to the sentiment of love. 
It must here be observed, that the cases, unfortunately ordinary 
enough, of attachment to an unworthy object, cannot be cited in 
support of George Sand’s theory; the simple fact in such cases 
being, that parties, in consequence of some moral obliquity in 
themselves, esteem that which is in truth not estimable. But 
our authoress takes care not to leave her theory open to any such 
misinterpretation. In the novel called ‘* Mauprat,”’ Edmée, the 
heroine, falls in love with an utterly uneducated and brutalized 
being, who had passed his whole previous life among a nest of the 
most detestable and ferocious brigands. The lady is as perfectly 
aware of the detestability of his character as the reader can be, 
and, in fact, does detest it, at the same time that she is violently 
in love with his person; and declares, that brute as he is, were 
he to become worse, it would make no difference in her passion. 
—(‘“ Mauprat,” vol. ii. p. 307.) The authoress has apparently 
carefully excluded from the circumstances of this case every 
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thing which could interfere with its complete illustration of her 
theory of the nature of woman’s love. In “ Valentine,” (vol. i. 
p- 192,) the same doctrine, which we have shown dramatically 
illustrated in “‘ Mauprat,” is didactically laid down. “ All the 
auxiliaries,” she there tells us, speaking in her own person, 
‘which we may lend to Love, or rather which he attracts to him- 
self, such as Friendship, Confidence, Sympathy, even Esteem, 
are but his subaltern allies. He himself has created them,—he 
rules them,—he survives them.” And this, moreover, with a 
most unaccountable obliquity of moral vision, is declared to con- 
stitute the immense superiority of this passion over all the 
others. Of the two constituent parts of our nature, then, the 
animal—that which is of the earth, earthy—is the nobler and 
the preferable one ! Again, in this novel, the same odious train 
of thought is further illustrated and brought out in an expression, 
the whole abomination of whose filthy significance we dare not 
pause to point to. Benedict, the hero of the work, is repre- 
sented between two sisters, and much inclined to be in love with 
both—“ tant,””—observes the philosophical authoress—“ tant on 
est riche d’amour a vingt ans.” —(“ Valentine,” vol.i. p. 164.) The 
novel called “ Leone Leoni,” seems written wholly to illustrate 
the same idea. “ Leone,” a wretch, to the completion of whose 
character no crime, no littleness, or meanness is wanting, seduces 
“* Juliette.” She discovers gradually his real qualities, and suffers 
at his hand every injury, every indignity, and cruelty, that could 
be imagined most calculated to outrage a woman’s feelings. He 
deceives her, robs her, deserts her, tries to sell her, beats her, 
and endeavours to make profit by her prostitution. Yet, though 
circumstances have separated her from him, and placed her in a 
position of ease and comfort, she seizes the first opportunity of 
returning to him. 

One instructive result of her theory of love is, that instead of 
being productive of high thoughts, pure feelings, and noble 
actions, it tends invariably to the degradation of those under its 
sway; and grovelling on earth, as it does, draws down those 
influenced by it to its own level. Perpetually throughout these 
novels the lover boasts how vile he is ready to become, and how 
utterly ‘to degrade himself, to merit the favour of his mistress. 
In “ Lelia,” Stenio offers to his beloved one the sacrifice of his 
honour in so many words; and on another occasion offers to 
blaspheme for her amusement. ‘‘ I would commit every crime to 
amuse you,” protests the gallant Benedict to Valentine.—(Vol. ii. 
p. 151.) Raymon, in “ Indiana,” offers to commit murder if his 
mistress at all wished it.—(Vol. i. p. 98.) Indiana herself regrets 
that she cannot esteem the husband she is about to quit, as, if 
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she did, she would have a greater sacrifice to make to her para- 
mour; (vol. ii. p. 156 ;) and a few pages further on the authoress 
in her own person tells us that a woman’s heroism consists in 
braving remorse ; and that the greater the crime she commits, 
the greater will be her merit in the eyes of her lover. How 
utterly incapable must this Frenchwoman, and the admirers of 
her writings, be of comprehending the noble and beautiful senti- 
ment of our English poet :— 


‘* T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more !”’ 


said the chivalrous Lovelace ; words conveying a philosophic moral 
truth, as striking as the generous chivalry of the feeling they 
express. 

We think that the reader will not, after the perusal of the 
above pages, deem it necessary to seek further for an answer to 
George Sand’s objections to the marriage tie. It hardly could 
be supposed to suit beings, whose notions of the passion which 
it hallows, are such as to render it identical with that which 
influences the animal creation. The philosophic student of man- 
kind has not to learn here, that, in all ages and climes, the union 
of one man with one woman has been a tie sacred, pure, and 
durable, in exact proportion to the amount of intellectual and 
social civilization which have prevailed among them. But he 
may find matter of curious interest and important instruction in 
the observation of the direct tendency towards social barbarism, 
of the theories of that class of philanthropists, who are eagerly 
endeavouring to lead mankind forth from Christianity to a better, 
newer, and more advanced scheme of ethical legislation. If the 
savage represent the degradation of a race, and not, as is errone- 
ously supposed, the first element of man, a few George Sands 
will soon reduce France to a level with the ourang outang, or 
little better, possibly something worse. Let France look to it; 
her cup may be fuller than she thinks of the wrath of her God. 

At the close of an article, which has already swelled unavoid- 
ably beyond its due proportions, all attempt to point out how far, 
in this direction, the efforts of these persons have already hurried 
the unfortunate country subjected to their influence, must be 
forborne. The inquiry would by itself form a subject requiring 
an ample canvass ; for it is one vitally important to mankind in 
general, and especially pregnant with instruction to ourselves. 
It is a remarkable fact, however, to which we must advert before 
taking leave of our authoress, that those who are most sanguine 
in their hopes of the social future of France, and who are most 
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active in pulling down the old fabric of society, yet seem them- 
selves to be struck with some measure of consternation at the 
tottering condition of the ruins around them. ‘“ How can you 
believe,” says Lelia, (vol. i. p. 185,) “that we are following a 
progressive course, when you see around you every conviction 
being lost, all society shaking in its loosened bands, every faculty 
exhausted by the abuse of existence, every principle hitherto 
sacred falling into the province of discussion, and serving as 
playthings for children, as the rags of royalty and the priest- 
hood have served as a masquerade to amuse the people,—that 
people which is of its own indefeasible right both priest and 
king.” Again, at vol. i. p. 238, of the same work, she speaks of 
the “ feeble life-pulsation of a society in the agony of dissolution ;” 
and talks of making physiological observations on the “ corpse 
of this society, which sings with the death-rattle in its throat, and 
like an old coquette paints itself even on its death-bed.” In 
“Indiana” she styles the present age “atime of moral ruin.” 
It may be that she is not incorrect in her estimate of the social 
condition of her country. It may be that the frame-work of 
French society, never very solidly compact, has received shocks 
too rude to admit of the possibility of reparation. It may be 
that the progress of a selfish, negative, faith-deserted individual- 
ism has so far severed the bands of society, and scattered the 
atoms of its constituent materials, as to render fruitless every 
attempt at gathering, uniting, and reconstructing. If so, that 
social system must pass away, as we have said, from the face of 
earth, as others have done, when they became rotten, and there 
was no more any virtue of strength in them. If such should be 
the intention of Providence, those who know that, with regard 
to its decrees, whatever is, is right, will be sure that such a dis- 
pensation will be for the ultimate benefit and happiness of man- 
kind ; and knowing right well, that whatever new social world 
shall there replace that which has fallen to dust, must be con- 
structed on very different principles from those on which Anti- 
Christian philosophers would propose to build, they will look 
forward to the future destinies of that vast country with a calm 
tgustfulness and hope, which none of the phenomena now visible 
in its social horizon would, humanly speaking, seem calculated 
to inspire. 
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Art. V.—1l. Rambles in Yucatan, including a Visit to the Re- 
markable Ruins of Chi-Chen, Kabah, Zayi, Uzmal, &c. By 
B. M. Norman. New York. 1843. 


2. Travels in Mexico. By Madame Calderon de La Barca. 
London. 1843. 


Tue New World and its varied inhabitants has ever been a 
source of wonderment to the denizens of the old Continents. 
Of late years, indeed, our curiosity has been diverted from the 
races which now inhabit and rule its plains and mountains, to 
those vast and unexplained relics of the numerous people who 
have gone from her face ; and now the public tongue manifests in 
every quarter the public curiosity about the halls and cities of 
the ancient masters of the American world. It were a tempting 
subject to analyse this new movement towards the homes of the old 
Indian, to speculate on the reasons of this new developement 
of man’s energies to the discovery, perhaps the explanation, of 
these mighty ruins, perhaps the eventual solution of the problem 
of the peopling of America. But ours is a far easier task, to 
lay before our readers the results of the latest wanderings in a 
portion of that interesting field of discovery, where the indefati- 
gable explorer of Mexico and her ruins was unable at the time 
of his first visit to direct his attention. 

A portion of the ruins, of which Mr. Norman supplies the 
details, had never before been visited by any modern traveller. 
Mr. Stephens had given them a few sentences at the conclusion of 
his work, and perhaps may add to our present knowledge in the 
forthcoming volumes of his second visit. But as yet the work 
of our author is the only published account of the cities of 
Yucatan. 

Between the Bay of Campeachy and that of Honduras, 
leading to the western point of the Isle of Cuba, juts out the 
peninsula of Yucatan, a separate republic, with a territory 
rather smaller than England south of the Tweed, and a popula- 
tion of some half million, the majority Indian. The country is 
one entire plain; the northern half of a light soil superimposed 
on white lime and flint rock ; the southern half, a deep and rich 
loam, constantly flooded by the heavy rains that prevail during 
the summer. Rivers the republic has not, and the people obtain 
their supply of water from the Sonatos, which are so liberally dis- 
tributed through the country as to lead many to believe that 
beneath their soil lie countless rivers, flowing in every direction 
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across the country, through a complete reticulation of subter- 
raneous passages. Such is the country of the ruined cities. 

Our traveller landed at Sisal, the second port of the republic, 
a poor place of about a thousand inhabitants, and ere long started 
for the great capital of Yucatan, Merida, some six and thirty 
miles from the port at which he landed. Like most of the cities 
of Spanish America, Merida, built over the ruins of the old 
Indian town, which the superstition of the invaders destroyed as 
the labour of demons, boasts its Alameda and its Bishop’s palace, 
its bull ring and its cathedral, its flat-roofed houses, with small 
Moorish windows, balconied and painted, and its waterless foun- 
tain, save when the summer's rains supply their dry pipes and 
cause little rivers to run down the centre of every strada, flood- 
ing the narrow way, to the edge of the raised footpath on either 
side. The monastery of St. Francisco, itself situated on a huge 
pile of what was once an Indian building, is now itself a mass 
of ruins; its lofty walls, forty feet high and eight feet thick, 
with walks on their tops, are broken in many places, and the 
home of the two thousand friars is now the greatest modern ruin 
of Yucatan. 


“‘The entrance to these ruins,” says Mr. Norman, “is through a 
huge doorway into a room, which was evidently used for persons in 
waiting for egress, when great caution was requisite in opening the 
gates, for fear of being surprised by the lurking foe. The arched 
ceiling of the room is painted with flying ecclesiastical figures; and the 
apartment is now used fora stable. From thence the entrance leads to 
a large square, the sides of which were once occupied by oratories, 
corridors and rooms. Passing through these over the fallen ruins, 
covered with a rank vegetation, by long halls, we come to a room which 
might have been a place of devotion, judging from the unusual care 
exhibited in the architecture of the walls, now more or less broken and 
defaced. Two trap doors were in the centre, through which is a 
descent, by stone steps, to an apartment twelve feet by eighteen and six 
feet high. This room contained piles of bones, having been a recep- 
tacle for those who died of the cholera. This cell had passages con- 
nected with it, so choked up with rubbish that they could not be 
penetrated. After clambering over broken walls we reached a second 
floor, containing halls and rooms that had been used for libraries and 
lodgings, as I inferred from the words placed over the doors. . . . 
The descent here leads through a succession of rooms and cells under 
ground, from whence we left the buildings and passed on, through the 
rank grass surrounding them, to a portion of the area, which was 
formerly a garden. The stone walk could yet be seen, and the taste 
and skill of the designer were perceptible; fruit trees still remain, as 
also wells and reservoirs for bathing and fishing. On returning to the 
gateway, and ascending the front or principal wall, the highest sum- 
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mit of one of the pinnacles is attained by a ladder of ropes; from 
which one may obtain a bird’s-eye view of the city and the surrounding 
country, as well as of the immense ruins around him. In front of the 
interior space are two churches, in a tolerable state of preservation. 
On the left, the ruins of an immense hall are seen, with its broken 
arch, leaving the whole interior, with its painted ceilings, exposed to 
view. Further on are crumbling bastions and thick walls, falling, 
covered with ivy and other vegetation. Squares are filled up with 
masses of rubbish, and overgrown with trees. Symbols of the cross 
are scattered about . . . all is now silent. No life is stirring save the 
ominous buzzard fluttering over the tottering pinnacles, or perched upon 
the blackened and decaying walls, finishing this picture of desolation.” 
—pp. 46—48. 


Leaving these greatest of modern ruins, our traveller fitted 
himself out with his arms, offensive and defensive, his hammock 
and blanket, his rifle and bowie knife, his cooking apparatus, 
and his mathematical instruments, and, attended by an Indian 
boy, started eastward, through Valladolid, to the locality of 
the ancient ruins. Chi-Chen was the object of his first visit. 
As he approached the modern village of that name from the 
Valladolid road, full four or five miles from the place, the 
columns, large stones, overgrown with bushes and long grass, 
were to be seen strewn on the roadside. When he entered the 
hacienda, the relics of the Indians met him on every side. In 
the corridor was the rude figure of the god of by-gone days, 
carved stones and hieroglyphics were beneath his feet; whilst, 
on each side of the rude doorway of an Indian hut, in the 
vicinity of the inn, the fragments and ornaments of the pillars 
of the house of a ruler of old were stuck into the mud wall of 
the cottage. 

Among such a multitude of wonders to describe, and so many 
passages worthy of extraction, we think it best to keep to one 
city, and by thoroughly describing one set of ruins, to enable our 
readers to form a fair idea of the habitations of the original 
inhabitants of the New World. To Chi-Chen, therefore, and its 
relies, we shall confine this article, under the hopes that our 
friends may be induced by this our account, of one among many 
wonders, to read for themselves Mr. Norman’s excellent and 
interesting narrative, and judge for themselves of the nature of 
those wondrous ruined cities of which we now propose to give 
but one example. 

It was on the morning of the 10th of February that Mr. 
Norman, accompanied by his able assistant, the Indian boy José, 
after a few hours’ strenuous exertions in cutting his way through 
an almost impenetrable thicket of brushwood, interlaced and 
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bound together with the strong tendrils of the creepers and 
vines of the country, found himself in the midst of the ruined 
city of Chi-Chen; a city, if space may be our guide, which 
was originally the capital of the peninsula of Yucatan. For 
many miles around him lay ruined walls, palaces and pyramids, 
and the earth was strewn as far as the eye could reach with 
columns, some broken, some nearly perfect. Avid all these signs 
of the human race, not a human footstep was to be traced, not 
a human voice re-echoed his lonely shout, bats peeped from the 
corners, reptiles now and then crawled from the crevices of the 
broken walls, and the gay and glittering lizard sported over the 
crumbling stones that strewed the thickly wooded ground. Our 
traveller was the first who had broken the silence of the desolate 
place, and given his testimony of the fact to the world. It was 
soon rumoured that a traveller was among the ruins of the city 
of desolation, and day by day the Indians gathered round him as 
he pursued his laborious researches, and wondered that the white- 
man did but sketch the palaces and temples, instead of search- 
ing for the treasures, which they believed to be concealed 
beneath the ruins. 

Among the ruins of Chi-Chen are four piles of building de- 
serving especial notice : the Temple, as the remarkable ruin, that 


lies to the north of the city is called, the House of the epee He 


which occupies the extreme west point of the ruins; and the 
Dome and Pyramid that lie between the Temple and the House 
of the Caciques. Mr. Norman began his studies with the northern 
pile of ruin, the so-called Temple. 

‘* These remains consist of four distinct walls. I entered at the 
opening in the western angle, which I conceived to be the main en- 
trance; and presumed, from the broken walls, pillars, and ceilings still 
standing, that the opposite end had been the location of the shrine or 
altar. The distance between these two extremes is four hundred and 
fifty feet. The walls stand upon an elevated foundation of about six- 
teen feet; of the entrance, or western end, about one half remains ; the 
interior showing broken rooms and ceilings not entirely defaced. The 
exterior is composed of large stones beautifully hewn, and laid in fillet 
and moulding work. The opposite, or altar end, consists of similar 
walls, but has two sculptured pillars much defaced by the falling ruins, 
six feet only remaining in view above them. The pillars measure about 
two feet in diameter. The walls are surrounded with masses of sculp- 
tured and hewn stone, broken columns, and ornaments, which had 
fallen from the walls themselves, and are covered with a rank and 
luxurious vegetation, and even with trees, through which I was obliged 
to cut my way with my Indian knife. At the back of the pillars are 
the remains of a room, the back ceilings only existing ; sufficient, how- 
ever, to show that they were of rare workmanship. 
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‘‘ The southern, or right hand wall, as you enter, is in the best state 
of preservation, the highest part of which, yet standing, is about fifty 
feet; where also the remains of rooms are still to be seen. The other 
parts on either side, are about twenty-six feet high, two hundred and 
fifty long, and sixteen thick; and about one hundred and thirty apart. 
The interior or inner surface of these walls is quite perfect, finely 
finished with smooth stone, cut uniformly in squares of about two feet. 
About the centre of these walls, on both sides, near the top, are placed 
stone rings, carved from an immense block ; inserted in the wall by a 
long shaft, and projecting from it about four feet. They measure about 
four feet in diameter, and two in thickness, the sides beautifully carved.” 


Round the extreme ends of these huge side walls are piles of 
stones and rubbish that would almost warrant the supposition that 
some kind of an enclosure had at this part surrounded this temple ; 
their present state, however, leaves this to conjecture. In one 
of the small rooms which the traveller discovered in the extre- 
mity of the southern wall, the walls were covered with sculptures 
of Indians, with head-dresses of feathers and nasal rings, and 
carrying in one hand bows and arrows, in the other a musical 
instrument not unlike those used at the present day by the 
Indians of Yucatan. Here, too, was to be seen a rude sculpture 
of the crocodile ; and in another cell, the colouring of the heads 
of the Indians, and their shields and lances, was plainly visible. 
The lintels of the doors, and the thwart beams, were every where 


of the hard and enduring wood of the Zuporte tree, in many 
instances covered with innumerable carvings, of great elaborate- 
ness, and — as sharp as if the work of the present age. 


Broken and defaced as are the cornices and entablatures of the 
external walls, sufficient still remains to bear testimony to the 
fineness and elaborateness of the workmanship; whilst the im- 
mense blocks of stone, laid with the greatest precision, and the 
facades interspersed with flowers, borders, and animals, command 
the attention of the traveller. 

A little to the south-east of the Temple lies the great pyramid 
of Chi-Chen, with its ——e summit,—a majestic pile with 
a base of 550 feet, carefully placed to face the cardinal points, 
and beautifully laid at the angles and sides with stones of im- 
mense size, gradually lessening, as the work approaches the sum- 
mit or platform. On the eastern and northern faces, flights of 
small stone steps, thirty feet wide at the base, and decreasing 
towards the platform, lead to the summit of the building ; whilst 
on the other two sides the layers of stones are carried up by gra- 
dations of steps, each layer about four feet in height, but sadly 
dilapidated. 

‘The bases are piled up with ruins, and overgrown with rank grass and 
vines; and it was after great labour,” says our author, ‘‘ that I was 
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enabled to reach the side facing the east. Here I found two square 
stones of an enormous size, partly buried in the ruins, which I cleared 
away. They were “gpa carved, representing some monster with wide 
extended jaws, with rows of teeth and a protruding tongue. Those 
stones, from their position, were evidently the finish to the base of the 
steps. 

POn this side I ascended the fallen and broken steps, through bushes 
and trees, with which they were partly covered, to the summit, one 
hundred feet. Here I found a terrace or platform, in the centre of 
which is a square building, one hundred and seventy feet at its base, 
and twenty feet high. The eastern side of this supplementary struc- 
ture contains a room twelve feet by eighteen, having two square pillars 
eight feet high, supporting an angular roof upon strong beams of 
Zuporte wood, the stone and wood being both carved. The sides of the 
doorways, and their lintels, are of the same material, and ornamented 
in the same style. Fronting this room is a corridor supported by two 
round pillars, three feet in diameter and four feet in height, standing 
upon a stone base of two feet ; both of which are surmounted with large 
capitals, hewn or broken in such a manner that no architectural design 
can now be traced. The sides of these pillars were wrought with 
figures and lines, which are now quite obliterated. The door-sides are 
built of large square stones, similar to those of the Temple, with the 
difference of having holes drilled through the inner angles, which were 
worn smooth and apparently enlarged by use. The other sides contain 
rooms and halls in tolerable preservation, having the same form of roofs 
supported by Zuporte wood. These rooms and halls are plastered with 
a superior finish, and shadowy painted figures are still perceptible. The 
exterior of the buildings have been built of fine hewn and uniform blocks 
of stone, with entablatures of a superior order, and projecting cornices. 
I could find no access to the top but by the pillars, and by cutting 
steps in the stone and mortar of the broken edge of the fagade, by 
which, and the aid of bushes, I reached the summit. I found it per- 
fectly level, and one of its corners broken and tumbling down. The 
whole was covered with deep soil, in which trees and grass were growing 
in great profusion.” 

Curiosity is doubtless the most laudable of human failings ; 
but laudable as that failing is, still it should keep within bounds, 
and forbear to assist time and neglect in the destruction of the 
objects of its own research. It were far better that our Ame- 
rican and his readers should have remained ignorant of the flat- 
ness or rotundity of the Temple’s roof, than that one whose avowed 
object was to recal his nation to the ruins of their predecessors, 
and to excite them to visit and develope the habitations of the 
original people of the New Continent, should aid the ravages of 
time and neglect by chopping a series of steps for his curiosity 
in the broken stone of the fagade of the supplementary structure 
of the pyramid of Chi-Chen. 

About the centre of the ruined city lies that peculiar circular 
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structure to which the name of the Dome of Chi-Chen has been 
given by Mr. Norman. Amid the usual luxuriant vegetation 
stands a low and broad base, ascended on the east side by 
broken steps. Some thirty feet within this base, rises another 
platform of hewn stone, fantastically carved at the angles, and 
measuring about forty yards on every side. 


‘In the centre of this platform or terrace,” says Mr. Norman, 
“was a foundation work, twelve feet high, and in ruins; the broken 
sides measuring about fifty feet each, upon which is built a square, of 
a pyramidical form, fifty feet high, divided off into rooms, but inacces- 
sible, or nearly so, owing to the tottering state of the walls. I could 
discover, however, that the inside walls were coloured, and the wood that 
supported and connected the ceilings was in good preservation. In the 
centre of this square is the Dome, a structure of beautiful proportions, 
though partially in ruins: it rests upon a finished foundation, the in- 
terior of which contains three conic structures, one within the other, a 
space of six feet intervening, each cone communicating with the others 
by doorways, the inner one forming the shaft. At the height of about 
ten feet, the cones are united by means of transoms of Zuporte. Around 
these cones are evidences of spiral stairs leading to the summit.” 


No one who considers the rude way in which peculiar phases of 
religious belief are represented among nations in their younger 
years, can fail to recognise in this singular structure, the temple 
of the religious belief of the Indians of the date of its erection. 
The square base, bearing within its sides the slightly rounded 
foundation, within that the pyramidal square, and above all the 
three mysterious cones of the Dome itself. The notion of the 
descent of the aborigines of America from the inhabitants of 
Canaan has been long laughed at and scouted. It may be that 
it has little foundation ; but surely it is a curious coincidence, 
that in one of the cities where these men of old dwelt, sucha 
rude emblem of the Trinity in Unity should be discovered, as the 
three united cones of the Dome of Chi-Chen present. Such a 
rude symbol as would have been used by a nation, to whom in the 
beginning had come a general knowledge of the Deity ; and which 
knowledge, lost after the dispersion of the nations and degene- 
rated into idolatry, had been again revived among them, when in a 
new land they called to mind the faith and practices of the nation 
of God, by whom they had been expelled from their ancient 
homes. It seems, however, that this structure, unique as it is in 
its own land, has a parallel very near at hand, even in our Sister 
Isle. The Greenan Temple, on the southern shore of Lough 
Swilly, bears a striking analogy to this structure. Will the con- 
nection between the ancient Irish and Pheenician tongue tend to 
explain these mysteries ? 


’ 
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But let us eschew these considerations, and pass onward with 
our traveller to the other ruins of Chi-Chen. From the Dome 
to the House of the Caciques is but a step towards the south- 
west ; and the strange and incomprehensible nature of this pile 
of building, belonging to no order as yet known among us, yet 
elaborate, clegant, stupendous, must have amply repaid the 
clearing away of brushwood, and the felling of trees, which our 
traveller and his attendant were compelled to labour at, ere they 
could pass over the three rods of ground that lay between them 
and the palace of the aboriginal kings of the New World. 


‘* The front of this wonderful edifice measures thirty-two feet, and its 
height twenty, extending to the main building 50 feet. Over the door- 
way, which favours the Egyptian style of architecture, is a heavy lintel 
of stone, containing two double rows of hieroglyphics, with a sculptured 
ornament intervening ; above these are the remains of hooks of stone, 
highly carved, with raised lines of drapery running through them; 
which have, apparently, been broken off by the falling of the heavy 
finishing from the top of the building; over which, surrounded by a 
variety of chaste and beautifully executed borders, encircled within a 
wreath, is a female figure in a sitting posture, in basso relievo, having a 
head dress of feathers, cords and tassels, and the neck ornamented. 
The angles of this building are tastefully carved. The ornaments con- 
tinue around the sides, which are divided into two compartments, 
different in their arrangement, but not in style. Attached to the angles 
are large projecting hooks, skilfully worked, and perfect rosettes and 
stars, with spears reversed, are put together with the utmost precision. 

‘** The ornaments are composed of small square blocks of stone, cut 
to the depth of about one to two and a half inches, apparently with the 
most delicate instruments, and inserted by a shaft in the wall. The 
wall is made of large and uniformly squared blocks of limestone, set in 
a mortar which appears to be as durable as the stone itself. In the 
ornamental borders of this building, I could discover little analogy with 
those known to me. The most striking were those of the cornice and 
entablature, cherion and label moulding, which are characteristic of 
the Norman architecture.” 


Such is the front of this ruin. On the sides, three doors lead 
to small apartments, finished with smooth blocks of stone, and 
floored with cement. The thickness of the walls, and the acute 
angle of the roof, render these rather cells than rooms. Con- 
tiguous to this front lie two separate buildings,—the one on the 
right some twenty-five feet from the main building; that to the 
left little more than eight feet from the front of the Cacique’s 
House: both these masses are oblong,—-the one thirty-five feet by 
ten wide, the other having its sides in the relation of twenty-two 
to sixteen. Elaborate borders and rosettes ornament the fronts 
of both buildings; and in that on the left, carved figures, in 
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sitting postures, fill separate compartments, whilst each com- 
partment bears three of those strange stone carved hooks which 
we have before noticed in the northern temple. The height of 
these two buildings is different : the one which appears finished 
measures but twenty feet in height, and contains only one room ; 
the other, which has evident signs of having been broken off, 
rises now to the elevation of thirty-six feet, and was evidently 
originally of a much greater height: this, too, contains but one 
room, like the smaller edifice on the northern face of the front. 

The building whose front we have endeavoured to describe, 
as well as we can without the aid of those elaborate engravings 
with which Mr. Norman’s work is embellished, tends some dis- 
tance towards the west, still of an equal width with the elaborate 
front. Here, however, it is set on to another and much larger 
mass of oblong building, evidently forming the main body of the 
house, to which this part was but the main entrance. This 
building is a huge platform of stone work, forty feet in height, 
one hundred feet in length, and five and twenty yards wide: on 
the north side of this mass, a small flight of stone steps, over- 
grown with bushes and vines, leads up to the platform, the area 
of which is occupied to about two thirds of its extent with 
rooms, varying from ten to twenty feet in length, but of an 
uniform width of six feet; whilst the remainder of the space 
seems to have been reserved as a promenade, so far as the 
crumbling ruins and luxuriant foliage would allow Mr. Norman 
to investigate. 

“The majority of these rooms were plastered or covered with a fine 
white cement, some of which was still quite perfect. By washing them 
I discovered fresco paintings; but they were much obliterated, and 
the subjects could not be distinguished. On the eastern end of these 
rooms is a hall running transversely, four feet wide, (having the high 
angular ceiling,) one side of which is filled with a variety of sculptured 
work, principally rosettes and borders, with rows of small pilasters ; 
having three square recesses, and a small room on either side. Over 
the doorways of each are stone lintels three feet square, carved with 
hieroglyphics both on the front and under side. The western end of 
these rooms is almost in total ruins; the northern side has a flight of 
stone steps, but much dilapidated, leading to the top; which was pro- 
bably the look-out place, but is now almost in total ruins; the southern 
range of rooms is much broken; the outside of which yet shows the 
elaborate work with which the whole building was finished. 

“‘] vainly endeavoured to find access to the interior of the main 
building. I discovered two breaches, caused probably by the enormous 
weight of the pile, and in these apertures I made excavations ; but could 
not discover any thing like apartments of any description. It seemed 
to be one vast body of stone and mortar, kept together by the great 
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solidity of the outer wall, which was built in a masterly manner, of well 
formed materials. The angles were finished off with circular blocks of 
stones, of a large and uniform size.” 

Before we proceed to the remainder of the ruins of Chi-Chen, 
we would refer to the accompanying plan set up by our printer, 
in the hopes of realising to our readers the Sear of the 
Caciques. 
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A, The room right of front. E, Stairs on north side. 

B, Ditto, left ditto. F, Chambers on platform. 

C, Front of house. G, Promenade round chambers. 
D, Main building. 


We have not, however, done yet with the wonders of Chi- 
Chen. South-east of the Cacique’s House lies a pile of building, 
of an irregular shape, measuring fifty yards in length, forty-three 
feet in width, and about twenty in eight, and in no respect 

buildings, except that 
at, and covered with the rank vegetation of the 


similar to _ of the previously deseri 


its roof is 
plain. 


‘* It contains,” says Mr. Norman, “ eighteen rooms, the iargest of 
which measures eight by twenty-four feet, arranged in double rows or 
ante-rooms, and lighted only bya single doorway. They have all high 
angular ceilings, like the other buildings, which enclose as much space 
as the rooms themselves. Those fronting the south are the most 
remarkable, the inner doorways having each a stone lintel of an un- 
usually large size, measuring thirty-two inches wide, forty-eight long, 
and twelve deep; having on its inner side a sculptured figure of an 
Indian in full dress, with cap and feathers, sitting upon a cushioned seat 
finely worked ; having before him a vase of flowers, with his right hand 
extended over it, his left resting upon the side of the cushion—the 
whole bordered with hieroglyphics, whilst the front contains two rows 
of similar sculptures. 

‘“* Among the ruins contiguous to those already described, I dis- 
covered two detached piles about two rods apart. They were erected 
upon foundations of about twenty feet in height, which were surrounded 
and sustained by well-cemented walls of hewn stone, with curved 
angles, measuring two hundred and forty feet around them, parts of 
which were in good preservation. We ascended to the platform of one 
in the best condition, in the centre of which stand the ruins of a build- 
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ing, measuring twenty-one by forty feet ; the west front, being quite 
perfect, shows sculptured work along the whole extent of its fagade. 
The only accessible part was a hall, having a range of hierogly- 
phics the whole length over the doorways, the rooms of which were 
in total ruins. Across this hall were beams of wood, creased as if they 
had been worn by hammock ropes.”’ 


In every direction in the neighbourhood of these buildings are 
piles of loose stones overgrown with grass; one, between the 
Pyramid and the Temple, rising to the height of forty feet, and 
covered on the top with piles of crumbling stones, the débris of 
the structure that once covered its summit. 

Every where among the ruins, pillars, beautifully worked with 
figures and ornamental lines, are met with,—some apparently in 
their original position, or interchanged with upright blocks above 
two yards in height, and nearly half as thick, covered on one 
surface with hieroglyphics. Contiguous to the buildings already 
described, lie other piles and mounds, presenting indeed no 
new feature of architecture, but adding their testimony to the 
vastness of the city of Chi-Chen; and for miles in the vicinity, 
broken walls, mounds, fragments of columns, and carved and 
sculptured stone of extraordinary dimensions, gave some little 
evidence of the splendour and extent of the edifices of which they 
had once formed a portion. 

On a plain, in the centre of a province, upwards of one 
hundred miles from the sea, and without any water communica- 
tion, we find the remains of a city of vast size, and no apparent 
order in the distribution of its buildings and its streets; the 
walls of its edifices, both within and without, bearing evident 
marks of the mechanical skill of the nation by whom these walls 
were raised; whilst the accuracy with which the sides invariably 
point to the four cardinal points, and the principal front faces 
the east, evidences at once the scientific knowledge of the people 
and the religious use of the edifices. 


“The walls of the buildings,” says Mr. Norman, “ rise perpendi- 
cularly, generally to one half the height, where there are entablatures ; 
above which to the cornice the fagades are laid off in compartments, 
which are elaborately emesettied with stone sculpture work over a 
diamond lattice ground, illustrated with hieroglyphic figures of various 
kinds ; the whole interspersed with chaste and unique borders, executed 
with the greatest possible skill and precision. .... . The height of 
these buildings is generally twenty, and rarely above twenty-five feet. 
They are limited to one story, long and narrow, without windows. The 
rooms are confined to a double range, receiving no other light than: 
what passes through the doorway. The ceilings are built in the form of 
an acute-angled arch, by layers of flat stones, the edges being bevelled, 
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and carried up to the apex, upon which rests a stone that serves as 
the key.* The interior of some of the most important of these rooms 
is finished with a beautiful white composition, laid on with the greatest 
skill. Fresco painting in these rooms is also observable, and the 
colours still in good preservation; sky blue and light green being the 
most prominent. Figures of Indian characters can be discerned, but 
not with sufficient distinctness for the subject to be traced. The floors 
are covered with a hard composition which shows marks of wear. The 
doorways are nearly a square of about seven feet, somewhat resembling 
the Egyptian; the sides of which are formed of huge blocks of hewn 
stone. In some cases the lintels are of the same material, with hiero- 
glyphics and lines carved on the outer surfaces. Stone rings and holes 
at the sides of the doorways, indicate that doors once swung upon 
them.” 


Such, then, is the ruined city of Chi-chen. Having thus 
satiated his curiosity among the wonders of Chi-Chen, our tra- 
veller turned to the westward, and passing through Yacaba, 
Tabi, and its curious Sonata, Sotuta, and ‘Teabo, paid a hasty 
visit to the mounds and tumuli of Ickmul, the sepulchres of 
millions, now overgrown with grass and trees, and made a range 
for cattle. Some of these tumuli rose to the height of forty 
feet. Within such as, by the diligence of the curate of Ticul, 
had been penetrated, were found rooms, and skeletons deposited 
in a sitting posture, with small earthen vessels at their feet, after 
the Mexican habit of burial. The ceilings of these tombs were 
in perfect condition; and the huge pieces of stone, carved and 
coloured, and the pillars everywhere strewed about, afforded no 
slight presumption that these ruins were not originally confined 
to the habitations of the dead, but were formerly a portion of a 
large and populous city. From thence Mr. Norman hastened 
across the Cordilleras to the ruins of Kabah. Here, too, were 
the pyramids, some truncated, some terminating in a sharp 
summit, raised on a succession of terraces, and showing signs of 
enclosing walls. There was little variation of detail from what 
we have already read of at Chi-Chen, except that to one of 
the principal rooms the door-step itself was elaborately sculp- 
tured. 

About two leagues and a half from Kabah, lie the ruins of 
Zayi, now reduced to one huge pile of masonry, and countless 
mounds of unintelligible stones and pillars, with which not only 
the immediate site of the city is thickly strewn, but also the entire 

* As this term ocours very often in our article, and may not be per- 
| fectly clear to all our readers, we have subjoined a rude sketch of the 


| acute-angled roofs, in general containing nearly as much space as the 
1 rest of the room. 
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surrounding country, so far as the rank vegetation would permit 
our traveller to explore. Another journey of about twelve miles 
brought the American to the ruins of Uxmal, where he took up 
his abode in the deserted chambers of the aboriginal governor's 
house, as the hacienda was upwards of a mile from the scene of 
his researches,—a distance not to be needlessly ventured on in the 
climate of Yutacan, especially where prickly thorns, intertwining 
creepers, and straggling vines rendered the intervening space 
difficult to pass through. The ruin to which the Indians have 
attached the name of the Governor’s House presents many attrac- 
tions for extract, whether we consider the elaborate finish of its 
castings, the quaintness of its details, or the stupendous size of its 
terraces. We cannot, however, pause to dilate on these, as the 
so-called Nun’s House presents features in every respect unlike 
anything yet described, and demands our eabeelsl notice. 


“‘ This extensive pile of ruins comprises four great ranges of edifices, 
placed on the sides of a quadrangular terrace, measuring about eleven 
hundred feet around, and varying in height from fifteen to twenty- 
four feet, its sides corresponding to the cardinal points. The prin- 
cipal entrance is through an acute angled arched doorway, in the centre 
of the southern range, thiough which | entered into a spacious court.* 
This range is upwards of two hundred feet long, twenty-five broad, and 
sixteen high; containing eight rooms on either side of the principal 
entrance, which are now in good preservation. The inner and outer 
facades are variously ornamented. Among these I observed signs sym- 
bolical of the deities and of Time, as represented as symbolized among 
the ancient Mexicans whose customs have reached us. 

‘The opposite or northern range, by its superior elevation, and more 
elaborate work, was evidently the principal portion of this immense 
structure. Its foundation, which was twenty-four feet high, is now 
much broken. It has contained rooms and corridors, the walls and 
pillars of which are still remaining. This range has a wide terrace, or 
promenade, in front, which from its elevated position overlooks the 
whole ruins. The front wall presents five doorways, the lintels and 
sides of which have fallen, and filled up the rooms with their crum- 
bling ruins. It measures about two hundred and forty-six feet in length, 
and twenty-five in width, and its height is now only twenty-six feet. 
Something like one third of the ornaments on the facade yet remain, 
which bear evidence of great power of combination, and extraordinary 
skill in the building. No part of the edifice, however, is perfect. 

‘“* The east and west ranges stand upon foundations which are ten 
feet high. The ranges are about one hundred and forty feet in length, 
thirty-four in breadth, and twenty-five in height, having four doorways, 


* If Mr. Norman’s sketch has been rightly copied, this doorway is a rude but 
perfect specimen of the acute Early English, such a doorway as is seen in the south 
porch of Spalding Church, Lincolnshire. 
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and divided into eight rooms each. Those of the east are of good pre- 
servation—those of the west are much fallen and broken. e largest 
room lies on the east side, and measures thirty feet by twelve. The 
height of the ceiling is uniform throughout, and the walls are finished 
with a clean, white, hard substance. The finish and style, as well as 
the arrangement of the ornaments, on all the sides of these walls, are 
different. They are much broken, and many pieces are lost, which 
renders it quite impossible to get at the designs. 

“The northern front, doubtless, was the principal one, as I judge 
from the ruins, as well as from the fact that it is more elevated than the 
others. The southern range is more plain, both in its front and rear, 
The eastern facade is filled with elaborate ornaments, differing entirely 
from the others, and better finished. The western facade is much 
broken. The remains of two great serpents are, however, still quite 

rfect; their heads turned back, and entwining each other, they 
extend the whole length of the facade, through a chaste ground-work 
of ornamental lines, interspersed with various rosettes. They are put 
together by small blocks of stone, exquisitely worked, and arranged 
with the nicest skill and precision. The heads of the serpents are 
adorned with pluming feathers and tassels; their mouths are widely 
extended, and their tails represent the rattle divisions.” 


Such then are the remains of this interesting edifice, from the 
eastern range of which, long low rye | seem to have con- 


nected it with the great pyramid that stands some little distance 
off, as the ruins may be traced from the one pile to the other. 
The care and skill with which the northern walls were finished, 
attested at once the knowledge of the workmen, and the supe- 
riority of that face of the edifice. Some of the outer angles 
of that face exhibit peculiar care and skill in ornament; and 
every where over the doors, and at the angles, are placed those 
peculiar and favourite ornaments, the carved hooks already so 
often alluded to, whilst the rude nature of the sketches of In- 
dians, which have been attempted, give us but a poor idea of the 
anatomical studies of the aborjginal painters. Within these four 
piles of building is a stone terrace, extending round the entire 
mner court, and descending by steps on all sides to the court 
below, in the centre of which, in avast excavation, stands a huge 
shapeless stone, the rude deity or altar of the American of the 
old race. The Pyramid, the curious and inexplicable structure, 
pierced with innumerable holes, to which the natives have at- 
tached the name of the Pigeon Houses, the rude Caryatides of the 
temple on the summit of the Pyramid, and the Egyptian casque 
and ear ornaments with which these figures are decorated, all 
deserve notice and attention ; but we must prepare to break off, 
however loth, and hasten towards the conclusion of our article. 
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One more extract, and we leave Mr. Norman with thanks for the 
entertainment he has afforded us: it is the moonlight view of the 
ruins of Uxmal, the subject of his frontal engraving. 


‘“* A moonlight scene from the Governor’s House (the great ruin of 
Uxmal), is one of the most enchanting sights I ever witnessed. The 
moon had risen about halfway up from the horizon, and was now 
throwing its strong silver light over the whitened facade of our house. 
Castles, palaces, and falling pyramids were distinctly to be traced in 
the foreground. At a distance, walls and mounds, rising above the 
green verdure of the land, looked like a multitude of small islands in a 
calm summer’s sea. All was quiet but the chirp of the cricket, or the 
occasional scream of some night bird of the wood. It was a scene of 
natural beauty, such as I never have seen realized on the canvass of 
the artist, or even in the pages of the poet.” 


Turn we now for a few moments to the Spanish Ambassa- 
dress’s sketch of Mexico as it is, the fruits of a two years’ resi- 
dence in the country, a work elaborated at home, from rude 
notes of the time, aided by a vivid imagination. It wants no 
prophet to tell us that travellers see strange things, and in their 
eagerness to make a good point, too often forget that that point 
when made goes far to contradict some less prominent sen- 
tence, passed over in their anxiety after the good hit. We well 
know, too, that many a traveller has passed over many miles on 
paper, by the aid of a good map, a good general history, and a 
fertile brain. The travels of one Frenchman in Africa have ere. 
now been sifted and found but chaff, and the heroes of Mazeran 
have but hardly escaped the halberts. Douville, the secretary 
of the Geographical Society of Paris, and the African candi- 
dates for the Legion of Honour, have been convicted of a 
vivid imagination. In Paris, there are many publishers and 
writers whose sole duty and profit it is to concoct veritable 
mémoires and wonderful travels. As the publishers of the pre- 
sent volume never extended their travels beyond the Strand, they, 
of course, poor innocents, are victimized by the fair diplomatist 
having committed them to the translation of a book on a level 
in point of accuracy with the veracious Sir John Mandeville. 
Ladies, we hardly dare to utter the word, are fond of embroidery. 
Our ancestresses embroidered on silk or satin, and the family 
dress stood stiff with the work of the various branches of the 
family stock. Now we embroider, some on canvass, some few on 
silk, some more on paper. 

Madame Calderon de La Barca is, we believe, a traveller, 
a native of France, and a Lady. There are some, perhaps many, 
who will see no inconsistency in the manners and habits which 
the Ambassadress has fixed upon the Mexicans of the present day, 
and who will neither deem the profusion of diamonds which our 
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Lady authoress gives to the commonest people in Mexico, perfectly 
inconsistent with the poverty with which she surrounds them ; nor 
see any difficulty in reconciling the great feasts, and immense 
parties, among all classes in that country, with the absence of all 
servants, except such as work for a few days, and then go off to 
show their finery and their poverty at another house. Doubtless 
there are many who will believe in all the stalactitie wonders of 
the endless cavern of Cacahuamilpa, and see with the Ambassa- 
dress a forest in one hall of the cavern, Egyptian tombs in ano- 
ther, a complete menagerie in a third, rivals of the Parthenon or 
the Coliseum in a fourth, and fruits as tempting and as baseless 
as the apples of the Dead Sea or the stalactitic trees of ano- 
ther portion of this cave of wonders. The heroes of Mazeran 
were believed, bepraised, and bepainted, for a time. Now they 
are bespattered with abuse, not for their falsehood, but because 
they were found out. 





Art. VI.—1. Journal des Chemins de Fer. 

2. Travaux Publics en Belgique. 1830—39. Rapport pre- 
senté aux Chambres Belges, par M. Nothomb, Ministre des 
Travaux Publics. 

. Mémoires sur les Projets des Chemins de Fer de Paris a 
Rouen, en Havre, et a Dieppe; et de Paris d Orleans. Par 
M. Defontaine. 

. Mémoire sur le Projet d'un Chemin de Fer de Lyon a Mar- 
seille. Par M. Kermaingant. 

. Exposé général des Etudes faites pour le Tracé des Chemins 
de Fer de Paris au Belgique et en Angleterre, et d’ Angle- 
terre en Belgique. Par L. L. Vallée. 

. Report by Mr. Robert Stephenson on the proposed Railway 
Communication between Paris and the North of France. 


Tue increased facility of communication which steam locomo- 
tion on railways affords, is working great changes in the state 
of society even in this country, where the means of convey- 
ance by animal power had previously attained the highest de- 
gree of perfection of which it appears susceptible. The intro- 
duction of the same system of locomotion into countries where 
the distances are more remote, and the ordinary means of 
communication extremely defective, must produce changes far 
greater, and be followed by consequences much more important. 
Very few years have elapsed since the railway communication 
between London and the large manufacturing towns in the 
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North has been opened, and our ideas are completely altered 
of their distances by the closer relation in which those centres 
of manufactures es commerce are now placed with the Metro- 
polis. The contrast of the new mode of travelling with that 
by stage-coach presented itself forcibly to us last summer, 
when sitting down to breakfast at Bristol, after a journey of 
120 miles; a journey, which on former occasions had occupied 
a whole day, and terminated only in time for supper at the 
same hour in the night. It is impossible to calculate the 
extensive changes in the whole state of society which this 
rapidity of communication will produce, when the lines of 
railways are more ramified, the fares reduced, and every 
part of the kingdom is brought within a few hours’ dis- 
tance, for distances are now measured in idea by time rather 
than by space. On the Continent, this new engine of civili- 
zation will have still more scope for the display of its talis- 
manic powers. The inhabitants of towns and of countries, 
now almost cut off from all communication with each other by 
distance, bad roads, and worse conveyances, will be united by 
ties of common interest, and the commercial and manufac- 
turing resources of the different states will be fully developed. 
As an agent of Peace, the ‘‘ road of iron” may rival the inven- 
tion of printing in the diffusion of knowledge, and the civili- 
zation of mankind; as an engine of War, it will prove next in 
importance to the invention of gunpowder. The opportunity 
of concentrating a large force within a few hours at any point 
of the empire will occasion a revolution in military tactics, 
and will nearly double the efficiency of any given number of 
men. The introduction of this new re mighty alike for 
peace and war, forms an era in the history of mankind that 
well deserves serious consideration. To trace its course, and 
to mark its development on the continent of Europe, is the 
object we have in view. 

The alacrity which many of the Continental states evinced 
to avail themselves of railway conveyance, so soon as the suc- 
cess of the experiment had been proved in England, shows the 
importance they attached to this new moral and _ political 
engine. Not content with the negative kind of support which 
the government of this country usually affords to public enter- 
prises, the project of forming railways was considered as a 
national undertaking, to be either carried into execution 
entirely by the state, or at least to be directly encouraged 
and supported by the national resources. Belgium was the 
first country in Europe to follow the example of England, by 
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the formation of railways. The advantages to be derived 
from a rapid and cheap communication between the different 
manufacturing towns in that hive of industry immediately 
suggested themselves to the Belgian government, and they 
hesitated not to recommend to the Chambers to undertake the 
works at the national charge. M. Deridder, Ingénieur en chef, 
with the assistance of Mr. Simons, presented plans for a com- 
plete system of railways, by which all the towns of any im- 
portance would be united, and lines extended to the fron- 
tiers, to invite neighbouring states to take up the chain of 
communication. The estimated cost of the undertaking was 
125,664,707 franes, or about £5,236,000. The sums demanded 
were readily granted by the Chambers, and in 1834 the works 
persbaocice 4 By the end of that year, and eight months after 
the law for establishing the railway system was promulgated, 
641,000 francs were expended in the surveys and works. In 
1835, the undertaking progressed but slowly, the amount 
expended being 4,914,458 frances; yet early in that year the 
section from Brussels to Antwerp was opened, and additional 
stimulus was given to the undertaking. The demand on the 
= treasury in 1836 amounted to 13,488,488 francs. In 
ay, 1837, three years after the passing of the first law for the 
establishment of railways in Belgium, the government pro- 
osed to the Chambers the extension of the lines from 79 
oat as originally decreed, to 113 leagues. As the lines 
were brought into operation, the remaining works were prose- 
cuted with increased zeal, and in 1839 not less than 57,284,621 
francs were expended. The system has been completed, and 
is now in successful operation. The total length of the lines 
connecting the chief centres of manufactures and commerce 
is 113 leagues; and the average cost has been 500,000 francs 
per league. This comparatively low cost of construction is 
considered by the Belgian Minister of Public Works, in his 
report to the Chambers, as evidence of the advantage of placing 
the undertaking under the charge of the government ; but the 
level nature of the country, the low wages of labour, the 
abundant mineral stores of the kingdom, and the inferior 
value of the land, will explain still more satisfactorily the 
cause of the Belgian railroads having been constructed at less 
than half the cost of most of the railroads in England. These 
eculiar advantages rendered the enterprise one of little risk. 
he public resources were engaged in the undertaking, in the 
confident expectation that it would prove a source of revenue 
to the state, as well as be the means of developing the resources 
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of the country, and greatly increasing the national wealth. 
This expectation has been fully realised. Though the fares 
for passengers do not amount to one half those charged in 
this country,* the proceeds, after paying all charges for work- 
ing, for 5 ar, the roads, and the interest of capital 
advanced, leave a large surplus of profit to be carried into the 
national treasury.+ 

The Belgian railways, being entirely directed by the state, 
afford the means of comparison between such a system and 
the management by public companies, respecting the compa- 
rative advantages of which systems much diversity of opinion 
prevails. The question possesses great interest, and the advo- 
cates pro and con have many weighty arguments to adduce ; 
but the main point to be considered is the manner in which 
the two systems affect public convenience and public safety. 
If the testimony of those who have travelled much by railways 
in England and in Belgium be taken, we believe it will pre- 
ponderate greatly in favour of the latter. The lower fares, no 
doubt, tend to produce this impression. Though this difference 
in favour of the Belgian railways may principally be attributed 
to the engineering facilities of the country, and to the lower 
rates of wages, it may be ascribed in part also to the different 
system of management, by which expense was saved in the 
construction of the railways, and a so ratio of profit is 
required. No inconsiderable portion of the capital invested 
in the formation of railways in England, was uselessly squan- 
dered in obtaining the Acts of Parliament for authorising their 
construction, and in jobbing with interested landholders to buy 
off their opposition. The Acts of Parliament for the London 
and Birmingham Railway cost £72,000; the value of the land 
and compensations amounted to £706,152; and the law charges, 


* The tariff on the Belgian railroads is at the rate of 7 centimes per kilometre 
(1094 English yards), for the Diligences, or first class carriages; 4°7 for the Char- 
a-bancs, or second class carriages; and 3°3 for the Waggons, or third class. The 
average fares on the English railways is at the rate of 16°60 centimes per kilometre 
for the first class carriages, 11°32 for the second class, and 9°89 for the third class. 

+ The following are the receipts and expenses for working the railways in Belgium, 
from the opening in 1835 to the end of 1841. 


Receipts. Expenditure. Per Centage of Ex- 
Francs. Francs. penses on Receipts. 
1835 268,997 168,722 62 
1836 825,132 431,135 
1837 1,416,982 1,189,863 
1838 3,097,833 2,748,649 
1839 4,249,825 3,078,978 
1840 5,335,167 3,254,511 
1841 6,226,333 4,273,000 
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engineering, and other preliminary expenses, were £67,893; so 
that the total charges, before commencing the works, were 
little short of one million sterling. On the Great Western line 
the expenses before obtaining the Act, were £89,000, and the 
eager charges figure in the accounts at £29,104. 

rom most of these charges the Belgian railways were ex- 
empted, and the proper interference of our government in a 
matter of such great public concern would have spared our 
enterprising capitalists from this loss. The public are now 
made to bear the burthen; the payment of interest on the 
capital invested being one of the grounds adduced for the high 
fares on all the English railways. In Belgium the engineers 
were directed to trace out such lines as would afford the 
reatest accommodation to the public, at the least expense. 
There were no lawyers, no witnesses, no land-jobbers to be 
feed, treated, or bribed: the engineers had carte blanche for 
tracing the directions of the roads, and there is no reason to 
doubt that they executed their commission well. The Belgian 
railways having, therefore, no incubus of law and jobbing 
ae on them ; and the construction of the lines having, 
rom the nature of the country, cost much less than in Eng- 
land ; the drain on the receipts to make good the interest of 
advances, is not much more than half the similar demand in 
this country ; and an equal profit may, consequently, be de- 
rived from ae fares. But the difference in the principle on 
which the railways in the two countries are conducted, would 
give the Belgian the advantage over the English passenger, 
were other circumstances equal. In this country, railways 
have been considered, by those in whose management they are 
placed, chiefly as commercial speculations. A good dividend 
is the goal for which they strive; and the fares are fixed as 
high as is consistent with maintaining the traffic. In Belgium, 
on the contrary, public convenience, and the development of 
the national resources, were the principles on which railroads 
were established ; and security against loss rather than in- 
crease of revenue was the consideration that regulated the 
fares. The practical result of these different circumstances is, 
a seale of charges lower by one half in Belgium than in 
England; and the fares by the third class carriages, or 
waggons, on the Belgian railroads, are so low that the country 
people, in going to and returning from market, generally avail 
themselves of the accommodation thus afforded. As regards 
the regulation of the traffic, we believe the convenience 
afforded by the systems of individual and of state management 
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is nearly equal; the arrangements of each being adapted to 
suit the customs of the inhabitants of the two countries. The 
regulations in Belgium are more minute, and more strictly 
enforced ; and to those accustomed to Continental police regu- 
lations, they are considered desirable, as affording more pro- 
tection from annoyance, and greater security to property. 
The railway regulations in this country are, perhaps, fully as 
stringent as the habits of the people will admit; and as the 
public accommodation, and the interest of the shareholders, 
generally coalesce in the arrangement of the traffic, the ex- 
isting system, in this respect, probably works more advanta- 
geously than a system of state management possibly could. 

On the important point of safety, there can be little ques- 
tion that the Belgian system is preferable to ours. The 
difference in the principles on which they are established 
affords the explanation of this superiority,—the one being pe- 
cuniary gain, the other public benefit. In the latter case, no 
interested desire to economize limits the numbers of guards 
or sentries, who are so sparingly distributed along some of 
the railways in this country. In Belgium, sentries are placed 
within sight of each other, and a code of signals being esta- 
blished, they can quickly communicate from one to another 
along the whole line any circumstance that may occur. It is 
true that these precautionary measures may be more necessary 
in Belgium than on the railways in England, in consequence of 
the former not being so well fenced, and having common roads 
crossing the line of rails far more frequently than is the case 
in our more expensively constructed works; yet experience 
proves that that mode of protection is the most efficient. It 
may be observed, also, in favour of state management, that 
engine drivers or other servants who have been discharged 
for incapacity or neglect of duty, have no chance of obtaining 
similar employment, as they have on the multifariously ma- 
naged railways of England; and, knowing that the means of 
subsistence depend on good conduct, a powerful motive is 
ever present for activity and vigilance. It would not be a 
sufficient answer to the arguments in favour of the superior 
safety of state management, to aver that the accidents on the 
Belgian railways are as numerous as those in England, pro- 
portioned to the numbers of passengers and the distances 
traversed, even were that the case, because this country has 
had more experience in railway traffic, and our countrymen 
are generally more skilful and more prompt to act in sudden 
emergencies. But, notwithstanding these qualifications in 
favour of England, the practical operation of the two systems 
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of railway management might be adduced to prove the su- 

erior safety of the mode of conducting the traffic in Belgium. 

ery few accidents to passengers have occurred during the 
six years the railways have been in operation ; and none what- 
ever of those fearful calamities from collisions, which from 
time to time have cast a gloom over railway —— in this 
country.* In the two essentials of cheapness and safety, the 
Belgian system seems, therefore, to have the advantage over 
the management by public companies. The alacrity with 
which our enterprising capitalists undertake works, which in 
other countries can only be executed by the resources of the 
state, has induced a duggith inertness in the government 
respecting internal improvements, and has induced them to 
delegate some of the most useful functions of government to 
public companies, who generally promote the interests of the 
public whilst they seek only their own advantage. The 
disadvantage of this inertness and delegation of powers is 
strikingly manifested in the uncultured growth of the railway 
system of Great Britain. All the principal lines of com- 
munication were established before the necessity of inter- 
ference in the management of these national undertakings was 
forced on the late ministers, and then it became questionable 
whether the power to interfere remained. The necessity, 
however, was urgent; the independent control of the principal 
means of communication by trading companies seemed so 
preposterous, that an Act of Parliament was at length passed 
for limiting their powers, and granting a controlling super- 
vision to the administration. The measures adopted to remedy 
the abuses originating in the remissness of the late ministers 
were, perhaps, the best that cireumstances permitted. Though 
the railway department of the government possesses little direct 
control over the existing management, it is well understood 
that if its ‘‘ recommendations” are not attended to, additional 
powers will be granted to enforce them; the directors are 
thus left, te to the free exercise of their own judg- 
ment, though the recommendations of the government have, in 
reality, the effects of law. The absence + eee in the con- 


* Attached to M. Nothomb’s Report is a list of all the accidents and their 
causes, from the opening of the Brussels railroads in 1835 to June, 1839. This 
list shows, that of all the passengers conveyed during that time only one was killed, 
excepting from their extreme carelessness. The principal casualties arose from the 
imprudence of mounting or dismounting when the trains were in motion. Two 
officers of the company were killed by the explosion of a boiler, caused by their 
recklessness in over-weighting the safety-valve. It is noticed in this Report that 
two individuals made the railway the means of suicide, hy placing their necks across 
the rails as the trains approached, and were beheaded. 
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struction of new railways still remains, and no plan has been 
proposed for completing the railway communications of the 
kingdom according to a weil-devised system. Acts of Par- 
liament for the formation of new lines of railway are every 
session applied for, and the same waste of money in law and in 
jobbing continues to press as a dead weight on such enterprises, 
and to diminish the advantages they are calculated to confer 
on the public. The fostering care of government may yet 
do much. Numerous chains of railway communication are 
wanted, and in districts that can least bear the additional 
burthen which the apathy of the government has imposed on 
railway emai in England. Ireland, indeed, has re- 
ceived more consideration. The government have ordered 
surveys to be made, and the most available lines of com- 
munication to be traced, and they have offered encouragement 
for the construction of the roads. The two countries under 
the same government present this strange anomaly; the one 
has a railway system without railways, the other is covered 
with railways without any system whatever. 

The entire length of the railways in Belgium proposed to be 
executed by the Government was 313 leagues ; and it appears 
from the last official report presented to the Legislative 
Chamber, by the Minister of Public Works, that the average 


cost per mile, oe the carrying establishment, com- 


ensations for land and all other charges, was £16,206.* 

he average cost per mile of the York and North Midland 
Railway, which is one of the least expensive in this country, 
was £23,405 ; and the London and Birmingham cost £48,000 
per mile. The advantages conferred on Belgium by the 
comparatively small expense of her railways, and the conse- 
quently low rates of the fares, were speedily manifested, and a 
change rapidly took place in the modes of transacting busi- 
ness. Even two years ago, when only 85 es of railways 
were completed and in operation, the effects of the rapid and 
cheap means of conveyance on Brussels, and the inhabitants of 
the surrounding country, were thus described in a Belgian 
journal :— 


“ The railroads in Belgium are in every direction nearly completed, 
and their progress makes a daily change in the aspect and manners of 
the country. For instance, it cannot be imagined how great have been 


* It must be observed, however, that the greater proportion of the railways in 
Belgium have only one lise of rails; on the other hand, the rails and engines were 
in the first instance obtained from England ; therefore the expense of forming the 
permanent way, and of supplying the locomotive department, exceeded the English 
railways, line for line. 
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the advantages derived by Brussels in consequence of the centralization 
caused by the lines of railroad, which bring an immense concourse of 
people within its walls. They are building in every direction ; they are 
on all sides erecting large warehouses and new places of residence, 
Landed proprietors, who lived at the distance of twenty or thirty 
leagues from Brussels, and who remained in the country for the pur- 
pose of superintending their estates, now come to reside in the capital. 
The railroad gives them the opportunity of going in a few hours to 
overlook their affairs, and of returning to their residences. The opening 
of these new roads inspires the whole population with a locomotive pro- 
pensity, which is increased by the facility and small expense with 
which the journeys are accomplished. The manner of transacting 
business is subject to a similar change. Formerly it was necessary to 
enter into treaty in writing, and the preliminaries lasted a long time. 
These things are now transacted by personal intercourse, and are very 
soon arranged.” 

The locomotive department of the Belgian railways is nearly 
the same as in this country, which served as the model for the 
working of all the Continental railroads, and furnished not 
only the rails and the engines, but the men who worked them. 
All the first locomotive engines on Belgian railroads were 
manufactured by Mr. Robert Stephenson. These engines 
were taken as patterns by the engineers of Belgium, who were 
exceedingly jealous of being surpassed by the “‘ islanders,” and 
Mr. Cockerill, of Seraing, subsequently undertook to supply 
many of the locomotive engines. ‘The engines are in all 
essential particulars the same as those employed on most of the 
railways in this country. The cylinders are from 12 to 12} 
inches in diameter, with 18-inch stroke, two driving wheels 
and four carrying wheels. The area of heating surface, on 
which the rapid generation of steam mainly depends, was 
rather less in the first engines than is now considered desira- 
ble. Most of the engines first launched on the rails continue 
to work well. The regulations of the railway administration 
strictly limit the number of carriages and of passengers to be 
propelled by one engine; therefore, as the power employed is 
always adequate to the work to be performed, great regularity 
is generally preserved in the arrivals of the trains. The 
engine-drivers and other persons employed are principally 
natives. The English who were first induced to go over by 
the promise of high wages, were dismissed when the Belgian en- 
gineers had been sufficiently instructed in the new art; the lower 
wages for which the services of the latter could be procured, 
operating no doubt as a powerful incentive to the change, 
independently of national prejudices. 

The town of Malines (Mechlin) is the central point towards 
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which all the Belgian lines of railway converge. There is the 
principal depét for engines; and from whatever part of the 
kingdom a railway train departs, and wheresoever its desti- 
nation, it is compelled to pass through Malines. This cen- 
tralization of the system is in some instances annoying to the 
passengers, who are taken out of their direct course ; but the 
greater convenience in the general management which this 
arrangement produces, outweighs with the government the 
consideration of occasional inconvenience to individuals. 

The complete organization of the Belgian railway trattic, in 
all its details, and the efforts made by the government to ren- 
der this mode of communication a source of public convenience 
and of national wealth, present a favourable specimen of the 
system of state management. It deserves, therefore, especial 
consideration ; for on the success of this experiment will pro- 
bably depend, ultimately, the system of management of all the 
Continental railways. Hitherto, indeed, it has fully answered. 
Within the brief space of eight years, railways have been 
spread over the country as a net, connecting all the centres of 
commerce and manufactures; and a well-regulated system has 
been established, affording a more rapid, a safer, and a cheaper 
means of communication than could probably have been ob- 
tained by trusting the undertaking to private enterprise. 
There can, indeed, be no question that Belgium, with all its 
natural facilities for the formation of railroads, would have 
been far less advanced in its internal communications, had the 
government not taken the initiative, and prosecuted and car- 
ried out the work as an affair of state. 

It was the example of the spirited undertaking of railway 
projects by the Belgian government, even more than the suc- 
cessful prosecution of those enterprises in England, that sti- 
mulated the other Continental states in the adoption of the 
great modern improveiment in locomotion. Prussia and Austria 
have been especially active in their endeavours to establish con- 
nected railway communications between the principal towns of 
each kingdom. They have not, indeed, ventured to embark 
the resources of the state in a grand railway speculation, but 
they endeavoured to attain the same object less directly, by 
affording encouragement to enterprising capitalists. The ex- 
tent of the country, the engineering difficulties which many 
parts of it present, the comparatively few manufactures of 
Germany, and the less dense popuiation of the country, would 
render the formation of one comprehensive system of railways 
far more difficult and more hazardous than on the level, cir- 
cumseribed, and populous plains of Belgium. All that wise 
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and prudent governments could well do, under such circum- 
stances, has been done, short of directly undertaking the en- 
terprise. No suspicion of the influences, social and political, 
of the greatly increased facilities of communication, was allowed 
to operate to their prejudice. Surveys were ordered, with a 
view to determine the best lines of communication for connect- 
ing the chief towns of the empire with each other, with the 
outports, and with the frontiers. The crown lands through 
which the proposed lines were to pass, were granted to private 
companies; and to give further encouragement to the for- 
mation of railways, money was in some instances advanced 
by the government; and in other cases, the plan of guaran- 
teeing interest to the shareholders has been adopted, by 
which those who embark their capital in these speculations 
are protected from loss; the government being responsible for 
the payment of interest, generally at the rate of four per cent., 
on the sums invested. Another means of encouragement to 
which the sovereigns of Continental states have recourse, is the 
bestowal of honours on those who have distinguished them- 
selves in promoting the formation of railways, or who have 
displayed engineering skill. In England it is too much the 
custom to limit honorary distinction to feats of arms, to 
forensic eloquence, or to political influence ; whilst those who 
by their inventive genius and mechanical skill have enriched 
their country, and raised it to the highest pinnacle of commer- 
cial greatness, have not been considered worthy of their sove- 
reign’s regard. But in most of the Sunthemtal states another 
rule prevails. Engineers are distinguished by royal patronage, 
and honours are conferred as a means of fostering mechanical 
genius. The states of Germany have thus succeeded, without 
greatly compromising the national resources, in inducing pri- 
vate capitalists to engage in the formation of railways through- 
out the whole extent of their dominions. There are at the 
present time upwards of 300 leagues of railways in actual 
operation in Germany, and not less than 1500 leagues in a 
state of progress. Viewed in combination with steam naviga- 
tion, the works now rapidly completing in Germany will place 
the Baltic in communication with the Black Sea, by the Vis- 
tula, Warsaw, Cracow, Brunn, Vienna, and the Danube. 
Vienna will communicate by railway with Berlin, by Brunn, 
Prague, Dresden, Leipzic, Halle, and Dessau; Berlin with 
Belgium, by Magdeburg, Wolfenbuttle, Brunswick, Minden, 
Elberfeld, Dusseldorf, the Rhine, Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and EKupen; Berlin with France, by Halle, Frankfort, Mann- 
heim, Carlsruhe, Kehl, and Strasburgh. Arrangements have 
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lately been made for completing a railway communication be- 
tween the Adriatic and the German Ocean, and also for a rail- 
way between Berlin and Hamburgh. These vast undertakings 
are independent of many shorter lines, connecting important 
towns with each other, and thus bringing the various centres 
of population in the empire into closer union. Within a very 
recent period, the States of Hanover have voted £1,600,000 for 
a general system of railways throughout that kingdom; and 
the same spirit animates all the minor sovereignties of the Ger- 
man empire. Compared with the magnitude of some of these 
undertakings, the railway speculations in England appear insig- 
nificant. One line alone, the North Ferdinand Railroad, from 
Vienna to Galicia, extends, with its branches, upwards of 400 
miles. Of the German railways in operation, there are twenty- 
one, of the traffic on which official repurts are regularly pub- 
lished in the Allgemeine Zeitung. According to one of the late 
reports of the frequenz, we perceive that upwards of 400,000 
passengers were conveyed on these railways in the course of a 
month ; which is about four times the number conveyed within 
the same space of time on the most important line of railway 
in this country—the London and Birmingham. The rapidity 
with which some of these railways were completed, far exceeds 
the execution of similar works in England. The railroad from 
Berlin to Coethen, known as the Berlin-Anhalt Railroad, which 
is 140 miles long, was commenced on the 15th of April, 1839, 
and was opened for traffic, throughout its whole length, on the 
10th of September, 1841, within twenty-nine months of its 
commencement. The expense of construction was only about 
four millions of dollars. It must be observed, however, that this 
road, and most of the other railways throughout Germany, have 
but one line of rails. The single line requires great care to 
prevent collisions, and in the commencement of the traftic, only 
one train started daily from each terminus of the line. This in- 
convenience may, however, be remedied by improved modes of 
conducting the traffic ; and by the aid of the electric telegraph, 
the exact positions of the trains on the line might be known at 
each station. The danger of collision would, in that case, be 
less than it is at present on the double railways without the 
assistance of those lightning-signals. 

The desire for railway communication which incited the 
states of the German Confederation to make such unwonted 
exertions, has extended to Italy. A railroad was planned 
across the north of that peninsula, through the fertile and 
populous plains of Lombardy, to connect Milan with Venice. 


For some time, however, the project lingered, and the share- 
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holders became disheartened, until the Emperor of Austria 
gave new life to the enterprise, by undertaking to secure the 
shareholders from loss, and to repay the capital invested, in 
case the traffic should not prove remunerative. ‘The works are 
now proceeding with vigour ; and at the commencement of this 
year, the line was opened as far as from Venice to Padua. 
Under the auspices of Austria, also, Florence and Leghorn will 
shortly be joined by railway. In the kingdom of Naples, 
railways are rapidly intersecting the country. ‘The pope 
alone of all the sovereigns in Europe is opposed to this great 
modern innovation—he has very recently absolutely prohibited 
the formation of any railway in the States of the Church. 
Russia has yet made little progress in the adoption of the 
improved system of locomotion. The civilizing railway has 
not reached her barbarous hordes ; and though the face of the 
country possesses great railway capabilities, the spirit and the 
funds are wanting to bring them into action. The engineer 
looks with a delighted eye over the level boundless steppes ; 
and, in the mind’s eye, pictures his locomotives steaming across 
a plain, destined, as he conceives, by Nature herself for the pur- 
poses of locomotion. Hitherto, however, there has been nothing 
done for railways in Russia. Lines from Poland to St. Peters- 
burgh, and from St. Petersburgh to Moscow, have been talked of, 
but nothing short of the resources of the state will avail to carry 
railroads across regions so little tempting to private enterprise. 
Holland presents a curious anomaly in the history of rail- 
way progress. The great wealth of the commercial cities, the 
industry of her people, the enterprise of her capitalists, and the 
level surface of the country, induce the belief that railroads 
would pre-eminently flourish there. But with all these requi- 
sites and apparent inducements for the establishment of a com- 
plete system of railway communication, Holland is more in 
arrear than most other states on the Continent. ‘This want of 
energy may be in part attributed to the excellent means of 
internal communication which the Dutch previously possessed 
in their canals. The engineering difficulties of the country 
are also greater than from its level surface might be supposed. 
The railway from Amsterdam to Haerlem, nine miles in 
length, is the only line in operation in Holland, though it is in 
progress as far as Rotterdam. In the construction of part 
of the works, the boggy character of the ground formed a 
serious obstacle, and it was necessary to drive piles to form a 
foundation for the rails. ‘This tedious and expensive opera- 
tion greatly augmented the cost of the undertaking. The 
wary Dutch capitalists are therefore cautious in their opera- 
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tions, and the government of the Netherlands offers little en- 
couragement fur railway speculations. It is possible, also, 
that the rapidity of railway conveyance may not comport with 
the sluggish character of the Dutch ; and that they may prefer 
to float on the stagnant water of their canals, to being whirled 
along the surface of the earth through other smoke than that 
of tobacco. If such be their taste, de gustibus, §c.; nor shall 
we now discuss the question, which has been mooted by their 
Belgian neighbours, whether a system of railway communica- 
tion be required for the development of the men commercial 
transactions of Holland. 

Whilst Belgium, Germany, and Italy, have been actively 
engaged in establishing communications by railway between 
their principal towns and provinces, what has France been 
doing? At first she was perfectly inert, and beheld the rail- 
way progress in other countries, if not with indifference, at 
least without action. When at last roused to exertion, her 
railway projects were vast, and worthy la grande nation. In 
1835, the Chamber of Deputies voted a sum of 500,000 franes 
for surveys of the principal lines from Paris to the centres of 
commerce and industry. In 1837, the engineers presented to 
the Minister of Public Works their reports; which are most 
elaborate productions, entering into very minute details as to 
the construction of the works, the probable traftic, and the 
returns to the shareholders. These reports include the survey 
of the road from Paris to Havre, vid Rouen, and from Paris 
to Orleans, by M. Defontaine; from Paris to Lille, with 
branches to Calais, and to the Belgian frontier, by M. Vallée; 
and from Paris to Lyons, and from Lyons to Marsailles, by M. 
Kermaingant. These reports having been delivered, the subject 
was allowed to lie dormant by the government; and though 
each line was represented as offering great advantages to ca- 
pitalists, the Paris and Rouen and the Paris and Orleans were 
the only railroads which companies could be found to under- 
take; and these, not without the powerful aid of England. 
We believe, indeed, that the majority of the shares of the 
Rouen Railway are held by English capitalists; and the original 
intention of making it the principal route of communication 
between England and Paris gave the enterprise an English 
character. The absence, in the first instance, of the controlling 
power of the government, also completed the resemblance be- 
tween the Rouen Railway and those in this country: local and 
individual interests struggled for pre-eminence with the consi- 
deration of public convenience; and M. Defontaine, in tracing 
the route, was compelled by those interests, against his own 
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judgment, to follow the sinuous windings of the Seine, rather 
than the nearer route, which possesses the additional advantage 
of opening a communication with a district where it is more 
wanted. In consequence of the disputes and squabbles that 
arose from contending interests, the progress of the works was 
for a long time retarded ; the inertness of the government in 
the other railway projects having a direct tendency to dis- 
hearten the shareholders in the Rouen. At length the French 
ministers were roused from their lethargy by the reproaches 
to which they were exposed; and at the close of 1840, the 
Minister of Public Works presented to the Chambers a projet 
de loi for the establishment of a comprehensive railway system. 
In proposing the plan, he lamented the backward condition of 
France in her internal communications, compared with other 
countries; observing, that whilst Belgium had then 82 
leagues of railways completed out of 113 leagues contem- 
plated; whilst England had 1398 miles finished out of 2187 in 
srogress ; and whilst Germany had 180 leagues out of 1800; 
Sranee, out of 500 leagues of railways proposed in 1835, had 
no railway worth notice. The new project comprised five 
lines, all of them centering in Paris. One extending to Lille 
and Calais, and communicating by the Belgian Railways with 
the North of Europe ; another to Lyons and Marseilles; a 
third to Nantes by Orleans and Tours ; a fourth to Bordeaux ; 
and a fifth direct to the German frontier, by Strasburgh, so as 
to bring Paris and Vienna within a day’s journey of each other. 
The plan by which it is proposed to execute this extensive 
railway scheme, combines the advantages of government sup- 
port with the vigilant superintendence of individual interest ; 
and it seems to be in every respect admirably calculated for 
the purpose of procuring for France an efficient system of rail- 
way communication at the least cost to the state; at the same 
time that it offers sufficient inducement and security to capi- 
talists to engage in the undertaking. The system as proposed 
by the French ministry is thus succinctly arveet by Mr. 
Stephenson, in his report on the proposed railway commu- 
nication between Paris and London :— 

‘‘ The outline of the government proposition is this :—they engage to 
purchase all the necessary land, and construct the whole of the earth- 
work, bridges, and stations, leaving to the company the execution of 
the upper works of the railway, that is to say, laying the rails, chairs, 
and ballasting, and to supply the whole of the carrying establishment, 
viz. locomotive engines, waggons, &c. For this expenditure, the com- 
pany are to work, and to have the entire profits of the working of the 
line, for a given number of years (thirty-five); at the expiration of 
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which, on the purchase of the then existing stock at a just valuation, 
the government become the sole proprietors of the railway. It is fur- 
ther proposed, that if the company prefer executing the earth-works, 
bridges, &c., leaving solely to the government the purchase of all land 
required for the works, and the construction of the stations, the 
government will pay to them such sums as may be calculated to afford 
an ample profit for the execution of these works. The company will 
possess the entire control of the undertaking from the commencement, 
subject only, of course, to such laws as are expedient for the establish - 
ment of public security, and the maintenance of the public welfare.” 


This report of Mr. Stephenson’s, which contains within a 
comparatively small compass a great mass of valuable prac- 
tical information, was made in consequence of instructions 
from the South Eastern Railway Company to examine the pro- 
posed line to the North of Paris, with a view to ascertain the 
most available route for the communication between London 
and Paris, vid Dover. In executing this commission, Mr. 
Stephenson takes M. Vallée’s survey as a standard of compa- 
rison. He shows that, owing to the restrictions placed on M. 
Vallée by the Minister of Public Works, respecting the curves 
and gradients, the expense of the railway from Amiens to 
Calais would far exceed the estimated expenditure; and he 
suggests deviations from the route laid down by M. Vallée, 
by which an important saving might be effected in the con- 
struction of the railway, without occasioning any greater diffi- 
culty in the working of the line. Mr. Stephenson observes, 
that as the French government offer to be responsible for the 
execution of those portions of the railway which usually occa- 
sion the difference between estimates and the actual cost, the 
other portions of the expenditure can be accurately estimated. 
Founding his caleulations on the expense of construction of 
railways through a nearly similar tract of country in England, 
Mr. Stephenson concludes that the total cost of the railway 
from Paris to Calais will be £6,109,306 ; of which the govern- 
ment are to execute one half, leaving about three millions 
sterling to be paid by the shareholders. 

The receipts of the railway from Paris to Calais are cal- 
culated to produce £845,078 per annum, estimating them only 
according to the present rate of traffic on the roads, and sup- 
posing the fares to be reduced to 40 per cent., compared with 
the fares by the existing conveyance. Mr. Stephenson cal- 
culates, and on very sufficient data, that the cost of working 
of the whole line would not exceed 50 per cent. of the re- 
ceipts. This leaves a clear profit of 14 per cent. on the 
required capital for the thirty years during which the con- 
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cession would last. At the end of that time, however, the 
value of the stock of the company is to be paid by the 
government ; and estimating it on the low scale of 40 per cent. 
of its original cost, the company, after enjoying interest at 
the rate of 14 per cent. for thirty years, would have 40 per 
cent of their capital refunded. The hait seems very tempting; 
yet, after looking carefully over the estimates, we are of 
opinion that Mr. Stephenson has rather under-stated, than 
exaggerated the profits likely to accrue from the undertaking, 
provided there was no competing line to divide the traffic. 
Preference is given to the route to Calais, because it will 
communicate with many more important centres of population 
and manufactures; butit is admitted that the route to Boulogne 
would save two hours in the communication between Paris 
and London. It formed no part of Mr. Stephenson’s mstruc- 
tions to consider the effect which the opening of the com- 
munication by Havre and Dieppe might have on the trattie by 
the existing routes; yet the formation of these competing 
lines must materially diminish the receipts, so far as the 
trafic with England is concerned. Against this drawback, 
on the other hand, must be placed the increased traffie which 
would be occasioned by the increased rapidity and diminished 
rates of conveyance. ‘These sources of additional traffie would, 
we have little doubt, fully compensate for the partial with- 
drawal from the Calais route of the traffie with England by 
Boulogne and Havre; yet the probable effect of opening those 
routes of communication must not be lost sight of in esti- 
mating the profits likely to result from investing capital in 
the Paris and Calais Railway. The railway communication by 
Havre will also possess the advantage of being the first 
opened. The renewed determination of the French govern- 
ment to waste no more time in the formation of railway com- 
munications, threw additional vigour into those undertakings 
which had been previously commenced. The plan adopted on 
the Paris and Rouen Railway of paying 4 per cent. interest on 
the paid-up capital, placed the Directors in the novel em- 
barrassment of having too much cash; and they were obliged 
to appeal to the shareholders to withhold their payments. 
The works on that and on the Paris and Orleans Railway have 
progressed so vigorously of late, that both are expected to 
be opened on the Ist of May next, the anniversary of the birth 
of Louis Philippe. 

The advantage which the important manufacturing town of 
Lyons will derive from the formation of the proposed railway 
to Marseilles is strikingly put forth by M. Kermaingant, in 
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his ** Mémoire” to the Minister of Public Works. The time 
occupied in the conveyance of merchandise by road from 
Lyons to Marseilles is from 9 to 10 days; by water, along 
the course of the Rhone, it is from 30 to 35 days; and pas- 
sengers are conveyed by Diligence in from 37 to 48 hours. 
By the railway, merchandise will be conveyed in from 14 to 
15 hours, and passengers in 10 hours. The proposed cost of 
conveyance by rail will also be much less than the existing 
charges. The present average cost of merchandise per ton 
is 65f. 5¢.; by water, 45f.; and for passengers by Dili- 
gence, 34f. The proposed railway fares average, 41f. 64c. 
per ton for goods, and for passengers 26f. If the same 
quantity of merchandise carried by the existing conveyances 
were transmitted by railway, the gross annual receipts would 
be 11,535,000 f.; and deducting 50 per cent. for the expense 
of working, there would remain a balance of profit applicable 
for a dividend of 5,767,500f. The cost of construction is 
estimated at 52,000,000 f., of which the government would 
defray one half; therefore, according to M. Kermaingant’s 
calculations, the Lyons and Marseilles railway will pay 22 per 
cent. for 35 years on the capital advanced, even supposing the 
greatly increased rapidity of conveyance and the lower fares 
did not occasion an increase of trafic. This bait seems even 
more tempting than Calais; but the estimates have not been 
verified, as in the latter case, by an experienced railway en- 
gineer, and the docale is to the English capitalist almost ¢erra 
incognita. 

The measures adopted by the French government to secure 
the formation of a comprehensive system of railway communi- 
cation have been attended with successful results. The whole 
of the projected lines are stated to have been arranged, and 
126,000,000 franes have been voted by the Chambers, to be 
placed at the disposal of the Minister of Public Works, for 
executing the works in conjunction with public companies, ac- 
cording to the terms proposed, in addition to the lines from 
Paris to Rouen and to Orleans, which are nearly ready to be 
gpened. The railway history of France presents this curious 
anomaly,—that Paris, the heart and brain of the political and 
intellectual life of the country, has been more inert respecting 
this great organ of social advancement, than the distant mem- 
bers of the body politic. Railways to the length of 300 miles 
had been in operation in different provinces for facilitating the 
intercourse between manufacturing and commercial towns, 
whilst the railways connected with Paris extended only eleven 
miles; and, as if in mockery of its want of railway communi- 
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cation with other parts in the kingdom, two nearly parallel 
railways, by competing companies, were constructed from 
Paris to Versailles ! 

In the map of Continental railways, the Peninsula remains a 
blank. The formation of a railway in Spain has indeed been 
occasionally talked of, but we believe that none has been actu- 
ally projected; nor can such enterprises, requiring large 
capital and — confidence, be ever undertaken, until the 
government has become more stable, and the people more dis- 
posed to cultivate the arts of peace than to engage in thie 
turmoils of faction. 

The mode of locomotion on the railroads of the Continent 
presents scarcely any difference from that pursued in this 
country. From time to time we hear of ‘important improve- 
ments,” French and Belgian, but we see no practical results. 
The most notable invention for the comfort of passengers— 
though it has not been regularly introdueed—was a steam-bugle, 
as a substitute for the ear-rending whistle ; and as a further 
advance in the musical department of railways, the invention 
of a steam-organ, which was to serve the double purpose of en- 
tertaining and protecting the passengers by its signal-tones of 
thunder-power. Inventions nearly as numerous as those in 
this country have been announced for ‘‘ perfectionnéments” in 
all the details of locomotion on railways, but without practical 
effect. We learn, indeed, that a locomotive, propelled by 
electro-magnetic power, has lately been successfully tried in 
Germany ; the degree of success, however, is not, we believe, 
sufficient to make it a rival of steam-power. The time for 
electro-magnetic locomotives has not yet arrived, though it 
may not be far distant. Should electro-magnetism be brought 
into successful economical operation as a moving power,—and 
there seems no physical impediment to such a consummation 
to the many efforts now making to effect that object,—addi- 
tional ageiee would be given to railway communication, of 
which the present advances may be only the first steps. 

All the practical improvements by which steam power has 
been applied to locomotion on railways have hitherto originated 
in this country, and have been subsequently introduced on the 
Continent. Our neighbours, however, are tardy to admit the 
claims of this country to precedence in discoveries, though 
they cannot deny we lane been the first to bring them into 
operation. As the French claim to be the inventors of the 
steam-engine, because their countryman Papin boiled water 
enclosed in a strong kettle—so they claim, on somewhat simi- 
lar grounds, for M. Chaillot, the invention of locomotive 
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steam-engines. They ought to be satisfied with the advantage 
they possess of profiting by our dearly-bought experience, and 
of bemg enabled to possess equal facilities of communication 
at a cheaper rate, notwithstanding the advantages this country 
inherently possesses in its superior manufacturing arts. The 
average per-centage of expenses on the receipts of the Great 
Western Railway, for the year ending with June last, was 42; 
and on the London and Birmingham, the receipts were to the 
expenditure as 100 to 34; yet the dividends the shareholders 
receive on the whole capital invested in these concerns are not 
very exorbitant, considering the risk originally of the enter- 
prises. On the Belgian railways, in 1841, the receipts were to 
the expenditure only as 100 to 68; owing, principally, to the 
lower rates of the tariff; partly, also, to the circumstances that 
the conveyance of the att is not reckoned in the receipts, that 
the charge for the transport of soldiers does not defray the ex- 
penses, and that all objects of art for exhibition are conveyed 
——? ; yet, notwithstanding these drawbacks, the com- 
a ow ratio of profit on the receipts would yield as 

igh a dividend on the capital invested, as the greater profits 
on the expensively constructed railways of this country. 

We cannot conclude this sketch of the progress of railways 
on the Continent of Europe, without again adverting to the 
avenir to which the introduction of this mighty social and poli- 
tical engine tends. The extraordinarily increased facility of 
communication between distant parts of the Continent, hitherto 
practically inaccessible to each other, cannot fail to exercise 
important influences on the condition of society, that will 
require to be carefully attended to by the governments of those 
states which have so eagerly adopted the improved system of 
locomotion. The “ road of iron” is the fulerum whereon the 


lever of civilization may effectively rest, to move the world 
from darkness into light. 
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Art. VII.—Fresco Painting. The Royal Commission on the 
Fine Arts,— Report,—and Notices of Foreign Publications. 


Previous to entering upon a description of the methods and 
materials employed in this very grand and originally Oriental 
style of painting, which it would appear is about to be natu- 
ralized in England, it will be requisite for us to give a sum- 
mary of the circumstances which have led to the formation of 
the Royal Commission on the Fine Arts, and consequently 
to the official notice from that Commission, inviting the 
Artists of Great Britain (exclusively) to come forward and 
compete for the prizes to be adjudged by them, to the best 
Historical or Poetical compositions (in Cartoons) suitable to 
oil, or Fresco painting, to decorate the interior walls of the 
two Houses of Parliament. The subjects to be taken from 
British History, or the works of Spenser, Shakspeare, or 
Milton,—a selection that affords 1 vast variety of pictorial 
subjects. 

The expansive prospect thus so recently and unexpectedly 
opened to the higher classes of the Fine Arts, was the result, 
as our readers should be informed, of a curious concurrence 
of circumstances, commencing with the displacement of the 
late ministry: that event fortunately involved in it the disso- 
lution of the ‘* Parliamentary Committee on the Fine Arts,” 
of which Mr. Benjamin Hawes, the younger, was Chairman, 
and Mr. Joseph Hume, Mr. T. Wyse, and Mr. Wm. Ewart, 
amongst its leading members!!!! 

To our intelligent readers, we presume nothing more need 
be said to prove the burlesque character of that ‘* Select Com- 
mittee,” in regard to any benefit that the arts could possibly 
derive from the crude mechanical notions of those parties, 
who, however respectable as men in business, could have no 
just or rational views, with respect to the real nature, prin- 
ciples, and noble objects to which the Fine Arts are extensively 
applicable. ; 

That Committee was, fortunately, obliged to terminate its 
proceedings, ere it had time to do any great mischief; and 
the favourite object was defeated, which these Cosmopolitan 
Cognoscenti had in view, namely, that of postponing the just 
claims of British genius, to the promotion of foreign Artists, 
and those, too, of questionable merit, to decorate the new 
Houses of Parliament, for which the British people are sup- 
plying most ample funds. Mr. Hume, however, seems deter- 
mined to immortalize himself in connection with the Fine Arts, 
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as his recent attempt to erect a group of martyrs in Regent 
Street proves. Mr. Benjamin Hawes feels similar inkling, but 
we can assure this gentleman, by way of consoling him, that 
whatever may befal him, the memorable head to this Commis- 
sion will never be forgotten— 


Peel may break, Peel may ruin the Board, if he will, 
But the scent of the * * will hang round it still. 


This conspiracy against British art having providentially 
been frustrated, the present Government, greatly to its honour, 
advised the Crown to appoint a Royal Commission, with Prince 
Albert at its head as President. Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
did accordingly nominate the members of this Commission, 
and Charles Locke Eastlake, R.A., was, with great judgment, 
appointed its Secretary. The members of this Commission 
are likewise very well selected, except that two of the pre- 
vious radical Committee-men have got into it by some means 
or other; these persons are, however, too small to do any 
serious harm. 

To these Royal Commissioners all the requisite powers have 
been delegated, for the purpose of making the proper inqui- 
ries, as to whether advantage might not be taken of the re- 
building of the ‘‘ Palace at Westminster,” (the Parliament 
Houses) for the purpose of promoting and encouraging the 
Fine Arts in Great Britain, and to ascertain in what manner 
an object of so much importance could be attained. 

And to prevent misconception on the part of the Artists, as 
to any particular method of painting being required, the 
Commissioners have inserted paragraphs in their report, 
stating, that, though the competition to which they have 
invited the profession has reference chiefly to Fresco Paint- 
ing, yet no inference must be drawn therefrom, that they 
intend to recommend its exclusive adoption in the new build- 
ings; and that the attention of the Commissioners will be 
directed to the best mode of selecting for employment, artists 
skilled in oil-painting, and in sculpture, and that due con- 
sideration will be given to other methods and departments of 
art, applicable to decoration generally. 

Having thus defined the objects which this Royal Commis- 
sion has in view, we shall now proceed to describe the nature 
of Fresco Painting, and likewise the various methods and 
materials that have been employed in its operation, in remote 
ages, and various countries, down to the present time. 

Oricin AnD Prooress oF Fresco Paintina.—This splendid 
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class of art has been known and practised from the earliest 
riods of which any authentic notice relative to the Fine Arts 
on reached our times ; and all these data concur in showing 
that it was coeval with architecture, and in strict union with 
that art, as well as sculpture. Of these facts, Egypt at the 
present day, unfolds to us “ her ample page, big with the spoils 
of time;” and lays before us the most ample testimony, to prove 
that the superb temples and palaces of that land of early civili- 
zation, were invariably and extensively adorned with pictorial 
compositions, in history, poetry, and portraiture, but always 
having more or less reference to their religious worship : and 
the more recent researches of our travellers have proved in- 
disputably that in several instances, those frescos must have 
been executed nearly 2000 years before the commencement of 
the Christian era; and yet they retain all the original bril- 
lianey of tone which they received from the painter’s hand. 

The Egyptian style of freseo, however, differed somewhat 
from that which was afterwards practised in Greece and 
Etruria, and still more from the methods adopted in the 
Roman states under the Emperors; and the frescos of the last 
four centuries differ evidently in the executive process, from 
those discovered in the baths of Titus, in Pompeii, and Hercu- 
laneum, &c. &e. 

The graphic compositions of the Egyptians were painted on 
the smooth, but not polished surface of the stone; and the 
vehicle, or liquid employed, was a finely prepared size, pro- 
bably the yolk and white of eggs intimately blended together: 
this substance makes a very lasting gluten in our climate, and 
in the ever dry atmosphere of Egypt it appears to be impe- 
rishable by its action, for we find the paintings that have 
not suffered by actual violence, are apparently as fresh and 
unimpaired, as when they were finished. 

In India, numerous examples of the early and extensive use 
of fresco are still existing in the ancient temples and palaces 
of that vast region. Mexico is remarkable for the immense 
masses of Fresco Painting found in the tombs, as will be 
seen in the present Number, in the article on Yucatan. 
The Pheenicians also, those universal traders, carried these arts 
into Palestine, Asia Minor, Greece and the coasts of the Me- 
diterranean generally. The Romans imbibed some idea of this 
art from the Etrurians, and adopted it profusely after the con- 
quests of Greece and Egypt ; as we perceive by the many spe- 
cimens that have been found amongst the ruins of the public 
buildings and private residences in Rome and its dependencies. 

The Byzantine was another class of fresco painting, which ap- 
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pears to have come into vogue soon after Constantine removed 
the seat of empire from Rome to Byzantium. The character of 
this decorative art was remarkable for being more florid, and 
less intellectual in its subjects, than those by which it was 
preceded. 

To the Byzantine succeeded the Arabesque, which in many 
respects may be considered as a transition from it, except that 
the Mahomedans, who adopted this style, would not allow the 
representation of any living creature ; and in this respect, they 
were exactly the reverse of the ancient Egyptians. But the Ara- 
besque style glows with gold, azure, scarlet, green and purple, 
in innumerable and equally unintelligible devices ; the whole 
resembling walls and ceilings covered with gold, and inlaid 
with rubies, emeralds, sapphires, the amethyst, beryl, topaz, &e. 
Of these remains of Moorish magnificence, the ‘* Hambra,” 
is probably the finest specimen existing. 

The revival of learning and the Fine Arts, in the ninth and 
tenth centuries, very soon called into activity the dormant 
powers of fresco painting, to adorn the religious edifices which 
then arose on every side in Southern Europe, the pious 
activity of the time being stimulated by the crusades. 
Then it was that the princes and nobles who returned from 
those chivalrous expeditions, introduced a new taste into archi- 
tecture, and the arts with which it is closely connected ; and 
from that period, or about the commencement of the twelfth 
century, the art of painting in fresco, to decorate the interior 
of the Christian temples, palaces, and dwellings of the opulent 
classes, became quite an established practice. Yet, stthengh 
the artists of the twelfth and two following centuries em- 
ployed the same sort of materials and modes of operation that 
are now in use, still their knowledge of the principles of high 
art were very limited. Their aims, however, were of an 
exalted character—nothing mean or vulgar was allowed to 
intrude amongst these varied compositions in sacred and pro- 
fane history. Many of the works produced in various ages 
still remain in Italy, and they present to us a faithful view of 
the gradual progress of the art, from the days of Cimabue, to the 
resplendent works of Da Vinci, Raffael, and Michael Angelo, 
during that celebrated period, ‘‘ the cingue cento.” Amongst 
the specimens of those earlier times, are several by Giotto, at 
Assizi, at Florence ; those of Benazzo Gozzoli, A. de Fiésole, 
Massaccio, and others; of P. Perugino, at Perugia; of 
Avanzo, at Padua;—all these belong to the fourteenth, and the 
early part of the fifteenth century. Of a later date are many 
celebrated frescos still remaining in high preservation at Or- 
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vieto, Rome, Sienna, Pisa, &c.; those of Luini, at Sarono and 
Lugano, stand as remarkable instances of frescos in high pre- 
servation, after a lapse of more than three centuries. 

The sea air is supposed by some to have injured the frescos 
in Venice ; but this opinion does not seem to be well founded, 
for, at Maseres, in the same district, and nearly as much 
exposed to the sea atmosphere, are some of Paul Veronese’s 
finest compositions, which appear as fresh as if recently 
finished : and in Genoa, where the sea air and effects of stornis 
are much more severely felt ; many frescos are now to be seen 
on the external walls of buildings, where they have existed for 
several centuries. 

We think enough has now been said, not only to prove the 
high antiquity of this art, and its infinite powers of decoration, 
but also to show the highly mtellectual qualities required in 
those who are sufficiently gifted to unfold the great moral and 
even religious purposes for which it is so eminently qualified. 
We shall now proceed to notice briefly what those qualifications 
are, and for this purpose give some extracts from the ‘ Re- 
port of the Royal Commission,” already mentioned. 

That official document, which is very ably drawn up, sets 
forth by very candidly stating that “ the difficulties of Fresco 
Painting are not to be dissembled; they are not, however, 
the difficulties of the mere method, but arise from the neces- 
sity of an especial attention to those qualities which rank the 
highest in art? qualities which, when not absolutely indis- 
pensable, are too often neglected. Defects in form, composi- 
tion, action, expression, and the treatment of drapery, may be 
redeemed in oil painting by various contrivances, but this is 
not the case in fresco. A style of art thus circumscribed, 
cannot therefore be recommended for exclusive adoption, but, 
if studied with oil painting, its influence can hardly fail of 
being beneficial. The great Italian masters produced works 
in both methods, hence their employment in fresco, frequent 
as it was, led to no imperfections, but, on the contrary, may 
be considered to have been mainly conducive to the vigorous 
character of Italian designs.” 

The immediate and necessary connection of this mode of 
painting with the higher aims of art, fits it to embody those 
inventions which essentially belong to the domain of thought. 
As a mode of decoration for public buildings it has peculiar 
recommendations ; no style of painting is more clear, effective 
or distinct, at a distance—this is partly to be referred to the 
thorough execution founded on the intelligence of form which 
it requires, and to the brilliancy of the material employed for 
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the lights. There are other causes also of this distinctness of 
effect, more directly connected with general design. With 
dimensions, distance, and a treatment that depends more on the 
power of light than on intensity or quantity of shade, a style 
arises, which develops in some measure the elements of com- 
position distinct from chiaroscuro. The influence of these 
conditions is apparent in the best Italian frescos, which, at 
the same tinie that they exhibit the happiest adaptation, and 
foreshortening, and often the most skilful management of the 
gradations of light, are remarkable for impressive clearness of 
arrangement. 

Mernops and MareriaL EMPLOYED IN Fresco Paintina. 
—Having laid before our readers a correct idea of the peculiar 
character and power of this style of art, we shall now 
describe the most approved methods and materials employed 
in this class of painting. 

The Preparation of the Wall.—The first, or rough coat of 
plaster applied to the wall, is to be composed of river sand 
and lime. In Italy, two parts of sand are added to one of 
lime. The Germans use three parts of sand to one of lime. 
The thickness of this coat should be similar to that used on the 
walls of dwelling-houses. 

This preparation should be allowed to harden perfectly—in 
fact, two or three years should elapse, ere any subsequent ope- 
rations are undertaken. 

The preparation and seasoning of the lime, is one of the 
ccstatial conditions of fresco painting. At Munich, it is made 
and kept in pits, not lined, filled with clean burnt limestones, 
which on being slaked are stirred continually, until it is re- 
duced to an impalpable consistence—the surface then having 
settled to a level, clean river sand is spread over it, a foot deep 
or more, to exclude the air, and the pit is then covered with 
earth. The German painters allow the lime to remain thus 
for at least three years before it is used either for the purpose 
of painting, for it is also their white pigment, or for coating 
the walls; and in one instance, the lime was prepared eight 
years before it was used ; and there is always a large quantity 
of this preparation ready for use, at Munich—for it is found 
after many years to be as moist as when made. 

The Operation of Preparing the Intonaco.—The wall and 
plastering already noticed, being thoroughly dry and well 
seasoned, which requires from eight to twelve months’ time, is 
now wetted repeatedly with water that has been boiled, or 
with rain water, until it ceases to absorb. A thin coat of 
plaster is then spread over that portion only which is to be 
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painted ; the surface of this coat should be moderately rough ; 
in about ten minutes it begins to set, and then a second thin 
coat is laid on, somewhat fatter, that is, with more lime and 
less sand, or about equal proportions. Both these layers to- 
— are scarcely a quarter of an inch thick ; the plaster is 
aid on and the surfaces smoothed with a wooden trowel. 
Some painters prefer that the last surface, the intonaco, or 
tunic, which is to receive the fresco, should be perfectly 
smooth. One of the modes of rendering it slightly rough, is 
to fasten some beaver nap to the trowel; another is to pass 
over the surface, in all directions, with a dry brush. 

The Cartoon of the subject to be represented is formed by 
stretching a strong canvass on a frame as if to be prepared 
for painting; paper is then firmly glued on the cloth; and 
when this first layer is quite dry, a second layer is carefully 
glazed over it in the same manner, the overlap of the edges 
being scraped to keep the surface even; it is then prepared 
for » Seen with size and alum: the drawing is made with 
charcoal, and then is fixed by wetting the back of the cloth 
with cold water, and then steaming the drawing in front; the 
size being thus moistened, fixes the charcoal. 

The finished drawing, the full size, being thus prepared, the 
outline of it is traced on transparent paper; a part of this 
working outline—barely as much as can be finished at one 
painting—is now nailed to the wet wall, and the forms are 
again traced with a sharp point, which makes an indented 
outline through the paper, on the soft plaster. In this 
operation the working drawing isgenerally destroyed. Another 
method is to place close behind the finished Cartoon, the 
paper to be applied to the wall; the outline of the Cartoon is 
then pricked through into the paper at the back, which is 
thus perforated exactly as the original; the paper is then 
fastened to the wall, and pounced with a small bag of red 
or black dust, which leaves the correct dotted outline upon the 
wall. The latter method is chiefly used for small works; the 
first mentioned is, however, generally preferred, as it insures 
the most decided outline, and the finished Cartoon remains 
uninjured. 

The portion of outline required being traced on the wall, the 
painter begins his work when the surface is in such a state 
that it will barely receive the impression of the finger, and not 
so moist as to endanger it being stirred up by the brush, which 
is a great inconvenience: should the a have been well 
wetted, it will not dry too rapidly ; but if this should happen, 
as in dry, hot weather, and it should no longer take the colour 
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well, the painter then takes a mouthful of water, occasionally, 
and sprinkles it over the surface in the same manner as the 
sculptors sometimes wet their clay models. Much evidently 
depends upon the thorough wetting of the dry mortar before 
the last preparatory coats are — 

In painting, it will be found that the tints first laid on sink 
in and look faint; it is, therefore, necessary to go over the 
surface repeatedly, before the full effect appears. After some 
time, however, especially if the surface be not occasionally 
moistened, the superadded colour will not unite with that 
which is underneath. The change from wet to dry, in some 
colours, can only be learned by experience ; it is also useful 
to try the tints first on a white brick or tile that absorbs 
moisture. 

After having completed that portion of the picture allotted 
to the day, any part of the plaster which may have extended 
beyond the finished part is removed ; but, in cutting it away, 
care must be taken never to make a division in the middle of 
a mass of flesh, or of an unbroken light; where drapery, or its 
own outline form a boundary, there is the proper termination 
of the edge: if this be not attended to, it will be found almost 
impossible, in continuing the work the next day, to match the 
tints so well that the junction shall be imperceptible ; but by 
making these junctions correspond with the outlines of the 
composition, this unavoidable patchwork will be effectually 
concealed. 

To commence the next day’s operations, the surface of the 
old mortar is to be wetted as before, and care must be taken 
to wet the angles round the edges of the parts previously 
painted. This requires to be done delicately, with a brush, in 
order to secure the moistening of even the most minute corner, 
and also to avoid soiling the surface of the parts finished. It is, 
therefore, better to begin from the upper part of the wall ; for 
should the lower part be first finished, it will be exposed to the 
water running over it. 

When the painter is unable to finish a portion at once, or is 
compelled to leave it for some hours, the Munich artists havea 
contrivance which arrests the drying of the work, by means of 
a board padded on one side,—this part being covered with waxed 
cloth. A wet piece of fine linen is then spread over the wet 
plaster and painting, and pressed to the wall by the cushioned 
side of the board, while the other side is buttressed firmly by a 
pole from the ground. 

When any defect in the first operation is irretrievable, the 
spoiled portion is carefully cut out, and the process, as already 
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described, is repeated for that part. The same remedy is pos- 
sible in reviewing the finished work ; but here again care must 
be taken that the portion cut out should, for the reasons 
just given, be bounded by definite lines. This attention to the 
nice adjustment of the successive portions of the work, so as to 
make out one whole in the mere execution, is of great import- 
ance in fresco painting. 

In the finished fresco, the depth of shadows is often increased, 

yarts are rounded, subdued, and softened, by hatching, in 
_ of the colour required, with a brush not too wet, the 
liquid then used being vinegar and white of egg. Shade is 
more easily added in this way than light; but some use 
pounded egg-shells to heighten the lights. It should be ob- 
served, that such re-touchings are useless on frescos painted in 
the open air, because the rain washes them away, whilst it 
does not affect frescos painted without re-touchings. Of this 
fact, the paintings on the “ Isar Thor,” at Munich, are a suffi- 
cient proof. Various methods similar to these have been 
resorted to by the Munich painters; although Vasari expressly 
says, that frescos which were not re-touched were least subject 
to alteration and decay. 

The Colours and Implements.—The colours are chiefly simple 
earths; no vegetable and few mineral preparations can be used 
with safety; but vermillion may be rendered durable, though 
hostile to lime, by taking it in powder, the purest that can be 
got, placing it in an earthenware vase, and pouring on it the 
water that boils up when lime is slaked in it; the water, which 
should be as pure as possible, is then poured off, and the ope- 
ration often repeated; the colour is thus penetrated with the 
quality of the lime, and retains it; and Palomino affirms that 
vermillion will stand, if passed over terra rossa. 

The other — used in fresco are :—White, composed 
of lime which has either been long kept, or by repeated 
manipulations and dryings has become less caustic.— Yellow, 
all kinds of ochres, terra di Sienna, burnt ditto, the oxides of 
iron, and lake coloured burnt vitriol. Umber, raw and burnt. 
terra vert burnt, Cologne earth burnt, and thus freed from its 
vegetable ingredients, become a pure black.—Purples, burnt 
vitriol, cobalt blue and lake coloured, burnt vitriol—Greens. 
terra vert, cobalt green, clirome green.—Blues, ultramarine, 
cobalt, and the imitation ultramarine; this is most safely used in 
flat tints, but does not always mix well with other colours ; all 
these colours have been well tested ; but chrome yellow, and 
vermillion, have not yet in every case been found to stand. 
Colours prepared from animal and vegetable substances cannot 
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be used, as the lime quite destroys them. Great attention is 
requisite in preparing the tints properly on the palette, for 
if mixed as the work proceeds, the work when dry will appear 
streaky. 

The brushes used are long hog’s hair tools; small pencils of 
otter hair in quills are used. No other hair resists the lime, 
but becomes either burnt or curled. The palette is either of 
tin, with a rim round it to prevent the thinner colours running 
off, or else one of well prepared canvass strained over light 
wicker work—but the tin palette should be varnished to 
prevent its being rusted by the water. 

The foregoing outline of the history and means employed 
to produce works in fresco, will probably be sufficient for our 
readers generally, to afford them a distinct view of the real 
nature of this art, and its differing so essentially as it does 
from every other-mode of painting. To those, however, who 
desire further information on the subject, there are many 
works that may be consulted with advantage; the best of 
which are Pliny, Boschini, La Costa del Navegar Pittoresco, 
Vasari, Lanzi, Vitruvius, Armenini, Cenini, Leopoldo Cicog- 
nara, Girolamo Barnffeldi, Canni, Palladius, Vicat, L. B. Al- 
berti, Cavaliere Agricola, Professor Hess, Director Cornelius 
of Munich, T. L. Merimée on Oil Painting and Fresco, trans- 
lated by W. B. Sarsfield Taylor, and Palomino, an intelligent 


Spanish artist, and writer on the arts. 
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Arr. VIII.—1. Geschichte der Poesie und Beredsamkeit seit 
dem Ende der dreizehnten Jahrhunderts ; von Friedrich Bou- 
terwek. Bande II. III. Gottingen. 1802-4. 


2. Histoire de la Littérature du Midi del Europe. Par Simonde 
de Sismondi. 8vo. Paris. 1813. 


3. Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature. By A. W. Schle- 
el; translated by John Black, with an Introduction by R. 
. Horne. 2 vols. Templeman. 1840. 


4. Essays on the Drama. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Li- 
terary Remains. Vol. Il. Pickering. 1836. 


5. Lectures on the Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. By 
William Hazlitt. Third Edition. 1840. 


6. Introduction io the Literature of Europe, in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. By Henry Hallam, 
F.R.A.S. Murray. 1838. 


Over so vast a field of literature and art, as that which is 
comprised in the title at the head of this article, it will at 
once be understood that, in a single paper, no space can be 
afforded for details, nor for analytical exposition and criti- 
cism. Sucha proceeding can only be accomplished by devoting 
a substantive paper to each country where the modern drama 
has flourished, and from whose literature illustrative extracts 
can in that case be made. This series we shall, in all proba- 
bility, offer to our readers in subsequent numbers of the 
Review. At present, it will be the sole object of this article 
to give a synthetical view of the dramatic mind of modern 
Europe, with such brief comments upon prominent men of 
genius, and the several schools they followed or originated, as 
our condensed design will allow. We shall not perplex the 
reader by going so far back as the early twilight of the dra- 
matic art in modern ages, but will place the commencement 
with Trissino, in Italy; Sackville, in England; Bermudez 
and Cervantes, in Spain; and Jodelle and Garnier, in France. 
The German drama, so far as an art is implied by the term, 
can scarcely be dated farther back than Lessing. 

Before offering our remarks upon the dramatic mind dis- 
played by any particular country, it will be well to show the 
principles by which we propose to measure their several pro- 
ductions. 

Dramatic genius is that class of mind which identifies itself 
with the passions and thoughts of others, as displayed by varie- 
ties of character and circumstance ; and makes the identifica- 
tion apparent through the medium of suitable action, dialogue, 
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and soliloquy. During the moments of composition, a truly 
dramatic genius loses the sense of its own identity in ideal 
natures, and, by the impulse of imaginative sympathy, feels 
and thinks as those ideal natures might really feel on think 
under the given positions. This peculiar form of genius does 
not endeavour to copy or imitate individual nature and cha- 
racter, but to be that nature and character while it is present 
on the ideal scene, or to the mind during the progress of the 
drama. All the work is developed from within. It opens out 
its diverging rays like a star; but unlike a star that ‘‘ dwells 
apart,” it only becomes luminous in proportion as it is pro- 
jected upon and reflected in the bosom of humanity. Its 
external appearance and local circumstances are all subordi- 
nate to the moving power within. Here, then, is the great 
distinction between a dramatist, and a descriptive or narrative 
writer. The former only incidentally paints a scene, and the 
external parts of character, by brief touches (if at all), whereas 
the surrounding circumstances of time and place, and the 
entire physiognomy of the individual and his habiliments, con- 
stitute some of the most striking and seductive features of all 
other poets and writers who deal with imaginary creations. 
By repeated touches and suggestions, as well as by minute 
delineations of particulars, the portraitures and scenes are 
brought before the mind, by the latter class, which gives every 
assistance to the imagination, and in many cases almost super- 
sedes the need of any effort in that faculty. All this is denied 
to the dramatist, in his abstract capacity as an artist. He 
whose art solely depends upon the acting, and its “scenery, 
dresses, and decorations,” is not a dramatist, but a playwright. 
The higher class of dramatic composition is based on its know- 
ledge of human nature, and its power of evolving this know- 
ledge intelligibly by means of ideal action, which the stage 
should illustrate, but can never create. The truly dramatic 
mind understands its severe task, and abides by its requisite 
restrictions. Its narrow space of words, as of time for their 
delivery, must be reserved for psychological developements. It 
cannot afford the long and vivid description of a scene, for the 
scene is nothing except as it is felt; or if it be anything extra- 
neous to the genuine emotion of the particular drama, it is so 
fara distraction and aninjury. Its heart is not to be smothered 
with illustration, however pictorially appropriate. Its only 
legitimate appeal is to the imagination,—through the medium 
of the senses when aicienil upon the stage,—and when 
not, it can only appeal to a as faculty in the 
reader. Hence the comparative necessity of stage represen- 
tation, in order to obtain the right estimation of any 
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genuine drama; and hence, therefore, the total and very 
natural indifference of the public to all unacted dramas unless 
they have been ‘‘ handed down” with honour from past ages. 
They are too onerous a tax upon the unassisted imagination 
and abstract sympathies, to be likely to find at any period 
either competent understanding or patient study among the 
vast majority of readers. They have their ‘fit audience,” 
but few; and this is most especially the case with the unacted 
productions of the romantic drama, which cannot call to its 
aid the sympathies of classical learning, and the lofty associa- 
tions of the heroic ages and mythological lore. How few, 
even among Spanish scholars, are interested about the dramas 
of the great Cervantes? Most of them are absolutely lost. 
Those which remain are scarcely ever read. How few are 
conversant, even among readers of dramatic literature, with 
the genius of Webster, whom Charles Lamb regarded as a 
‘‘more potent spirit” than Ben Jonson? Nay, how few are 
the readers of the noble Ben Jonson himself, compared with 
those of any very frequently acted drama? True it is that 
the latter may only be acted and read by the public for a 
season; but then, next season, there is ‘‘ just such another 
thing,”—-and, meantime, Ben Jonson is not read by the public. 
It has never been, nor is it likely ever to be, otherwise. 

In one genuine tragedy of five brief acts—soon read, still 
sooner “scanned over’—how much is contained. The inter- 
nal history of many lives is there—lives of original characters 
full of power,—of power mixed with weakness, of nobleness, 
of depravity, of consistency, of vacillation; the history of 
passionate emotions and thoughts, with the climax which 
closes their tumultuous career of doing and suffering. Not 
for themselves only, as in real life, do the ideal characters of 
neg tragic creation act and suffer. Their mental history 

urns in the footways of their departure. It is the reve- 
lation of passion by genius; the intimacy communicated 
through ideal art; it is ‘* the cause, my soul,” which turns 
ignorance and indifference into shuddering comprehension, 
and dogmatism or levity into solemn-thoughted grief. It 
is the knowledge of all their struggles that finds a way into 
successive hearts, and multiplies in imagination the fiery 
aspiration, the love, the terror, the satisfaction or the pity, 
that attends their doom. We act and suffer with them ; their 
experience is made ours; and from the grave of their gone 
existence the fatal histories of their lives arise, and warn us 
of ourselves. 

‘“‘ The excess of Life in those whose passionate activity was accom: 
panied by intellect, imagination, designs, and deeds, becomes trans- 
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missible in full action of heart and head from age to age, exactly in 
proportion to the truth and completeness with which their characters 
and actions are chronicled, and brought home to the intense abstract 
interests and individual sympathies of mankind. They present a con- 
stant food for study, deep interest, and self-improvement ; the food in- 
creasing with the extent of consumption. They offer to the student a 
more varied and profound knowledge of human nature than he can 
elsewhere obtain (such revealments only accidentally and partially 
occurring in actual life) ; while the improvement to those who read in 
private, or witness in public merely to be amused and excited, is, per- 
haps, still greater from the unconsciousness of the influence so power- 
fully and subtly exercised over their feelings and imaginations.” 

“* Tragedy is the exercise of the feelings, the antagonism of all hard- 
ness of the heart. The extremity of its distresses softens the obduracy 
of natures, frequently so hard as not to be otherwise reducible to sym- 
pathy; and yet more generally, of natures deadened by the unvarying 
flow of the common current of everyday business, which is but too apt 
gradually to petrify the passages to the heart, though the heart itself, 
when reached, may be one of real kindness and humane capacity. 
Natures are elevated and instructed unconsciously. Taken unawares, 
and thrown quite off its guard, the will offers no opposition to the im- 
pulse and the course of genuine feelings ; the sympathies have free play 
through the imagination, and experience no repugnance from any sense 
of compulsion, prejudice, or worldly discretion. We feel with others, 
and for others, without any interest except the ties of our common 
humanity. In public representations, large masses of men experience 
emotions together, which are more generous, more just, and less selfish 
than under any other circumstances of their lives; and emotions, as 
Lord Bacon has remarked, are the more readily and strongly expe- 
rienced when multitudes are assembled together. This latter circum- 
stance is attributable to the enhancement of mental and moral courage 
under such circumstances; to the increased faith in a common nature ; 
and to the radiation, reflection, and irresistible atmosphere of pas- 
sionate sympathies. 

‘‘The knowledge of man and woman as they are at heart ; the iu- 
sight into the secret thoughts and passions of nature at its most deep 
and momentous periods of speculation, purpose, and impending action ; 
and the means of comparing all these with the internal state of the 
individual after the consummation of all their passions and designs, can 
be obtained with equal completeness from no other source.’’* 


Admitting the argument of Plato, as illustrated by Cole- 
ridge,} in speaking of the ‘‘ Symposium,” that it is “ the 
business of one and the same genius to excel in tragic and 
comic poetry, or that the tragic poet ought, at the same time, to 
contain within himself the powers of comedy,” (but thinking, 


* Essay on Tragic Influence. London. 1840. , 
+ Literary Remains. Vol. If. London. 1836 
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nevertheless, that though the Greek drama displays this 
double capacity, the Greek dramatists do not,) our design 
compels us to pass at once to the consideration of the modern 
comedy, as coeval with the modern or romantic tragedy. 

In one genuine comedy of character and action, what an 
epitome of large masses of social life is to be found. Its chief 
characters are at once individualized and generalized, so that 
you see both the man and his class. What a vivid moving 
picture and portraiture of the external manners and received 
moralities of the time; local conventionalisms, which some- 
times involve universal truths of all times; what a compact 
and comprehensive field for the philosopher, who goes but 
little into mixed society, wherein to note the many-coloured 
currents of onward flowing life! Under this head must be 
comprised the comedy of wit or of extraneous humour, which 
is generally meagre in plot and action; the comedy of in- 
trigue, which is so apt to place its vices in a position to be 
more admired than condemned, and has therefore an immoral 
tendency ; and the comedy of real life, as existing at the time, 
which has in general a tendency to merge in farcical and 
burlesque portraitures of known individuals, and (when not 
supported by genuine wit and humour) is among the lowest 
orders of the dramatic art. 


There are three other species of drama, the product of the 
romantic age of Elizabeth, which it is requisite to particularize. 
First, the wren play, or mixed drama of serious interest, and 


comic under-plot: secondly, the more expressly poetical and 
romantic drama, which deals with supernatural agency, and is 
sometimes pastoral and mythological, sometimes monkish and 
diabolical in its elements, sometimes dealing solely with the 
more beautiful enchantments of fairy-land: and thirdly, the 
chronicle, or historical play, in which the poetry calls upon 
the imagination to supply the pageantry,—which pageantry 
being really and profuse f furnished, in our own day, has been 
found utterly to overwhelm the poetry, and to convert the old 
chronicle play into a gorgeous spectacle. All the other va- 
rieties which are to be found at the present time may be com- 
prised in the foregoing; for the opera of Italy is the poetical 
drama with music, and choruses in “ distant” imitation of 
the antique tragedy,—the French vaudeville is a light comedy, 
or drama, with incorporated songs, carrying on rather than 
suspending the dialogue,—and all farces may be regarded as 
absurdly improbable comedies. If there be any other which 
cannot so well be included in those classes already described, 
we should say it was the domestic drama, or direct attempt to 
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represent reality,—in general, the most painfully exciting, 
and therefore the most unartist-like and unelevating of all 
classes of the drama which pretend to a superior moral 
tendency. 

The earliest history of the drama of all countries is one 
and the same. They have all commenced with certain rude 
religious ceremonies, and included a sort of comic character, 
who was the representative of Vice, and whose comedy chiefl 
consisted in the kicks and cuffs he received. Our readers will 
see that we had good reason for declining to enter into the 
antiquities of dramatic history, and thank our forbearance, 
when we inform those who may not be aware of the cir- 
cumstance, that a figure of Punch was discovered on the 
walls of Pompeii.* But in saying that the drama in all coun- 
tries had the same kind of primary origin, we by no means 
intend to infer that any one of them adopted its rude be- 
ginnings from the rude beginnings of another. The drama 
arises out of an elementary principle in the mind of man, 
which always manifests itself in an early period of civilization. 
In a comparatively barbarous distvict of one of our manufac- 
turing counties, there is occasionally to be seen, at this very 
time, a species of drama among the sect called ‘* Primitive 
Methodists,” or ‘* Ranters,” bearing a close resemblance (if 
it be not precisely the same kind of thing) to the very form in 
which the English drama had its commencement in the time of 
Edward III. and Richard II., namely, with ‘‘ Miracle Plays.”+ 
These poor people, few of whom, preachers included, can read 
or write, who have never seen a play, nor heard of one, cannot 
be supposed to have gone all that distance into obscure history 
to imitate the first dawn of the drama. It has sprung up in 
their own minds and feelings, as it did in other countries ages 
ago. We pass over the interval of these early struggles, and 
proceed to the consideration of the first regular dramas which 
can lay claim to be the commencement of the art in modern 
Europe. 

If the similarity of origin be a curious and interesting cir- 
cumstance, it is almost equally so, though of more simple and 
ostensible solution, that the first dramatic work of modern art 
should also, in every country, have been derived from the same 
original source. They have all been formed on the model of 
the Greek tragedies. The first of those imitations arose in 


* “The figure of Pulcinello is said to be an accurate resemblance of what has 
been found painted on the walls of Pompeii.’’—Schlegel, Vol. I. Lect. VIII. 

+ We learn this from the Second Report of the Children’s Employment Commis- 
sion, Appendix, Part II. Report on Sedgley, South Staffordshire. 
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Italy, where the first regular tragedy, since the revival of let- 
ters, appeared. It was the production of Gian-Giorgio Trissino, 
a poet, born at Vicenza in 1478. The tragedy is entitled 
‘* Sofonisba,” and was an imitation of the method of Euripides, 
‘but without the genius,” as Sismondi truly says, ‘“‘ which in. 
spired the creators of the drama at Athens.” It has a Chorus, 
which constantly occupies the stage, and, by its singing, when 
the stage is left by the principal characters, fills up the pauses, 
and divides the tragedy into acts, otherwise not so divided. 
The tragedy has many long narratives, recitals of messen- 
gers, and dialogues, and none of the characters are indivi- 
dualized or interesting, except it be Sophonisba, who is, how- 
ever, very weak, and an unresisting creature at the mercy of 
her circumstances. It is not the business of the present article, 
as we previously intimated, to enter into any detailed criticism, 
otherwise we should find many occasions for praising the poet 
in this tragedy ; most of its faults being those which are always 
manifested in the infancy of the dramatic art, while its poetry, 
particularly in the Chorus, and its general tone of ideality, are 
his own. Trissino died in 1550. 

The next country, in historical order of succession, in which 
the regular drama arose, was England. In 1561, Thomas 
Sackville, afterwards Lord Buckhurst, presented the tragedy of 
‘*‘ Ferrex and Porrex,” (sometimes called ‘* Gorboduc,”) at 
Whitehall, before Queen Elizabeth. It was written by Thomas 
Sackville and Thomas Norton. It has a “ Dumb Show” and 
a Chorus, but differs from the Greek drama in having divisions 
of acts and scenes. We can only spare room to indicate a 
few of its chief features. In its elemental design it mistakes 
a profusion of murders and slaughter for the tragic principle; 
and its structure is rendered wearisome by the prodigious 
length of its speeches and soliloquies. But its poetry and 
rhythm possess greater merits than are usually accorded to 
them. 

We now pass over to Spain, where tragedy was first com- 
menced by Geronimo Bermudez, a Dominican monk of Ga- 
licia, who was probably the inmate of a cloister at the time he 
wrote his two dramas.* He thought it most prudent to publish 
them under an assumed name—that of ‘* De Silva.”+ He chose 
the subject of Inez de Castro, and treated it after the manner of 
a Greek tragedy, except that he took no trouble to preserve 
the unities of time a place. It has a Chorus of Coimbran 
women. The subject is treated in two distinct tragedies, each 


* See Bouterwek; and the Introduction to Vol. VI. of the Parnaso Espanol. 
+ Primeras Tragedias Espanoles, de Antonia de Silva. 8vo. Madrid. 1577. 
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forming a drama of itself, and the two completing the tragic 
history. Itis full of long speeches and long soliloquies, and 
the action frequently pauses. In the first of these tragedies 
the principal character does not appear till the third act, and 
her presence has the extraordinary effect of stopping the pro- 
gress of the story. The fourth act displays pathos and dramatic 
genius; but the fifth, as Bouterwek says, ‘‘ is a tedious sup- 
plement.” The second tragedy, which concludes the history, 
is too full of revengeful and revolting horrors, under the guise 
of justice. Some idea may be formed of this from the circum- 
stance of two criminals being executed, amidst the applauding 
shouts of the Chorus, both of whom are ps: Sores to ‘* lose 
their hearts;”—and the heart of one victim is accordingly 
extracted through his breast, and that of the other through 
his back. 

The regular drama commenced in France with an imitation 
of the external form of the Greek drama, and by the study of 
Aristotle, and of the tragedies of Seneca. The first of their 
compositions of this kind, which were acted, were the “ Cleo- 
patra ” and “ Dido” of Jodelle; and they had a Prologue and 
at Chorus. Jean de ia Peruse made a translation of Seneca’s 
“Medea.” The principal dramas of Garnier are taken from 
the Greek tragedies, or from Seneca; and other writers of 
the time busied themselves in translating or imitating the 
‘‘ Sofonisba ” of Trissino. 

‘* Mysteries,” or ‘“‘ Miracle Plays,” were represented in Ger- 
many as early as the middle of the fourteenth century, (See 
“ Eulen-spiegel ;” but no regular dramas appeared till the 
seventeenth century, when a commencement was made by 
Opiz, and Andreas Gryphius, who translated tragedies from 
the ancients, and translated or imitated certain productions 
of Italy, France, and Flanders. The almost interminably 
lengthy tragedies of Lohenstein followed, as also did more 
translations by various authors, sometimes from vulgar Danish 
comedies, but chiefly from the French, till Lessing, after falling 
into the same errors himself, redeemed the German stage from 
French models of affected classicality. But Lessing ran into 
an opposite extreme, and wrote familiar tragedies in the every 
day, colloquial style, and endeavoured to establish the yay so 
infallibly destructive of the higher classes of all the Fine 


Arts, viz., that nature, as it is, should be exclusively copied, 
with a view to produce the nearest possible impression of 
reality. Lessing appeared to possess very little of the ideal 
faculty, and, therefore, very naturally denied its validity. 

We now pass an interval of further efforts, and come at 
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once to the true strength and rapidly following maturity of the 
dramatic art. The dramatic mind varies in different countries, 
not in its essential principles, but in the greater or less degree 
of purity and directness of its manifestation ; not in its sub- 
stantial foundations, but external form and structure. After 
the period of classical translations and imitations, each country 
began to receive a national impulse, an action or re-action 
from within, according to the force and peculiarity of its own 
nature and institutions. Spain, England, and Germany, com- 
menced each an original species of drama for itself. Italy and 
France adopted classical models; into which the first intro- 
duced music, and a cold, arid, severe style of tragic composi- 
tion, all of which were also adopted by the French, at first 
with energy, and then with the addition of long speeches of 
wearisome didactic disquisition. 

If the only thing requisite in order to originate, to revive, 
to reform, or to re-create the drama of a civilized country, 
was dramatic genius ; if to possess the faculty and execute the 
work, as matter of literary composition, were all that was 
needed to produce the effect, or commence its developement, 
—then perhaps might the name of Cervantes have stood 
parallel in Spain with the highest names of our dramatists of 
the age of Elizabeth. But between original dramatic genius, 
and its desired attempts, there come three powerful inter- 
mediates, any one of which may prevent the very chance of a 
fair trial, or of any trial at all,—these are the public tastes of 
the day, influence of capital (or the want of it), and the indi- 
vidual capacities and characters—in fact, the private taste of 
managers of theatres. The public taste may be good or 
vicious, its reception of new things is always a doubtful mat- 
ter; capital is rarely, if ever, embarked upon a new thing of 
ideal pretensions ; and to say that a particular novelty of any 
kind would be to the interest of a manager to produce, might 
be true, or untrue,—that is not the question, but what he 
thinks and chooses to do; and whether he be very wise, or 
very ignorant, he has hitherto been “ the law,” as to what 
genius or talent should make its appeal to the public through 
the medium of the stage. 

Cervantes odaeutlig resisted the attempt in Spain to give 
the antique form to its rising dramatic literature, and wrote 
some thirty pieces for the stage, few of which were probably 
ever performed, and they are nearly all lost—the usual fate 
in those days, in all countries, with regard to unacted dramas. 
He subsequently composed eight dramas; but “his day” 
was not with him, and his poverty, if nothing else, was 
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against him. He made an attempt in various interludes 
and minor pieces, to adapt his genius to the taste of the 
time, and wrote beneath himself without suiting the public. 
His genius was too peculiarly his own, and he had no 
means of creating a taste. Many heavy and uninteresting 
scenes in his own dramas look as if written under the influence 
of fatigue and disgust, and seem also to prove that he had not 
had much opportunity of studying dramatic effect, by witness- 
ing the production of his own pieces, or such scenes would 
never have been allowed to remain. His highest claim must 
therefore rest upon his tragedy of ‘‘ Numantia,” which has 
justly been considered a noble production. ‘‘ The conception,” 
says Bouterwek, “ is in the style of the boldest pathos; and the 
execution, at least taken asa whole, is vigorous and dignified.” 
It is not an imitation of the style or form of the antique, nor of 
any other drama; it has noChorus, and is divided into four acts, 
termed jornadas. He possessed dramatic genius, peculiar, 
yet of the highest and most refined class, and of this we will 


offer two instances in illustration, from this tragedy. During 
a religious ceremony, a solemn sacrifice is about to be made 
to a presiding spirit ; but an evil spirit scatters the sacred fire 
in the dust, and carries off the intended victim. This method 
of showing that the prayer would not be granted, but disaster 


would ensue, required the audience to appreciate more than 
was visibly presented. Still more is this the case, when during 
a famine which rages in the city, a lover, accompanied by a 
friend, forcibly enters the enemy’s camp, and returns, alone, 
with a piece of bread tinged with blood, which he gives to his 
famished mistress, and then dies of his wounds at her feet. 
Such a scene, as fearful in its suggestions of what lives it has 
cost to obtain that morsel of bread, besides that life which is 
laid down at her feet, stamps the genius of Cervantes, but 
shows at the same time the need of an understanding audience. 
Spain gave the preference to Lope de Vega, and his two 
thousand most ingenious levities. 

About the same period that an original drama arose in 
Spain, the regular original drama arose in mages Each 
may be fairly regarded as a genuine national production, quite 
independent of the other. Cervantes did not begin to write 
for the stage till after the year 1581. Chapman, Greene, 
Marlowe, Webster, Shakspeare, Decker, Ben Jonson, and pro- 
bably several others, were all born between the years 1557 
and 1574; and supposing that they were all writing for the 
theatres when some thirty years of age, (for there are very few 
certainties as to these matters), it would bring them all close 
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upon the tine of Cervantes and Lope de Vega. Tragedy and 
comedy were flourishing in England, and chiefly tragedy ; in 
Spain, the whole play-going public was running wild with 
delight at the prolific genius displayed in the extravagant 
comedies of Lope de Vega. 

In treating of the dramatists of the Elizabethan age, it has 
been the almost invariable custom of writers, especially of 
late years, not to attempt to estimate the universality of Shak- 
speare (a task to which, perhaps, no one man has hitherto 
been quite equal), nor even to seek to add a single new 
thought on the subject; but the sole endeavour has been 
to pile up the admiration to a greater height than all the 
many immediately preceding writers had piled it, who had 
themselves all sought to do the same. After this, a few words 
have been said of Beaumont and Fletcher, fewer of Marlowe, 
a passing word on “rare Ben Jonson,” and nothing at all of 
Webster, Ford, and the other great dramatists,—partly be- 
cause, not being “acted,” they are scarcely known to the mass 
of the public, and partly also because the writer had generally 
exhausted “ all his space.” 

There can be little doubt but that the entire works of Shak- 
speare comprise more ‘‘ dramatic stuff” than all the other 
dramatists of his own, or, perhaps, of any other age, put toge- 
ther. Yet his greatest scenes are seldom greater than can be 
found in several of the other men of his time; nor can his 
matchless superiority as the architect of a “whole,” in any 
ease, annihilate the genius of his contemporaries. It has been 
well said that they were ‘a constellation,” although the mag- 
nitude of the Star of Avon was such as to make his brothers 
look far less bright than they really were, and would have 
appeared, but for his glorious presence. 

No one author has done so much to give a synthetical 
account of the entire dramatic scope of Shakspeare, and of 
each of his works, as A. W. Schlegel, who has, moreover, 
the honour of having been the first to do so. The criticisms 
of Lessing had the precedence, but were by no means so com- 
plete. Coleridge and Hazlitt followed, with fine subtle 
appreciations and disquisitions in the first, and fine illustrative 
criticisms in the latter. Schlegel, also, does considerable jus- 
tice to some of Shakspeare’s contemporaries, but seems to know 
but little of others. Coleridge deals only with a few of them ; 
Hazlitt with all the greatest among them ; and Charles Lamb 
has, perhaps, done still more for their memory by his “ Speci- 
mens of English Dramatic Poets.” 

** Perhaps the genius of Great Britain (if I may so speak without 
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offence or flattery) never shone out fuller or brighter than at this 
period. Our writers and great men had something in them that 
savoured of the soil from whence they grew: they were not French; 
they were not Dutch, or German, or Greek, or Latin; they were truly 
English. They did not look out of themselves to see what they should 
be; they sought for truth and nature, and found it in themselves. 
There was no tinsel, and but little art; they were not the spoiled 
children of affectation and refinement, but a bold, vigorous, inde- 
pendent race of thinkers, with prodigious strength and energy, with 
none but natural grace, and heartfelt, unobtrusive delicacy. They 
were not at all sophisticated. The mind of their country was great 
in them, and it prevailed. With their learning and unexampled 
acquirement, they did not forget that they were men: with all their 
endeavours after excellence, they did not lay aside the strong original 
bent and character of their minds. What they performed was chiefly 
Nature’s handiwork, and Time has claimed it for hisown. To these, 
however, might be added others not less learned, nor with a scarce less 
happy vein, but less fortunate in the event, who, though as renowned 
in their day, have sunk into ‘ mere oblivion;’ and of whom the only 
record (but that the noblest) is to be found in their works. Their 
works and their names, ‘poor, poor, dumb names,’ are all that 
remain of such men as Webster, Decker, Marston, Marlowe, Chap- 
man, Heywood, Middleton, and Rowley! ‘ How lov’d, how honour’d 
once, avails them not;’ though they were the friends and fellow- 
labourers of Shakspeare, sharing his fame and fortunes with him.” * 


Coinciding in the general tone and purport of the foregoing 
extract, we may still remark that enough weight is not attach- 
ed to the art and good judgment of Shakspeare, as a striking 
exception among nearly all his brother dramatists; while 
for the * oblivion” of his contemporaries, we may rejoice that 
they are now rescued from such a fate. This may be con- 
sidered as the first period of dramatic literature in England, 
and its extension and close may be placed about the end of 
the reign of Charles I., when all theatrical amusements were 
prohibited by the Puritans. 

After the Spaniards lad been delighted by the fertile inven- 
tions of novel plots of intrigue, striking situations, and excel- 
lent sallies of wit in the innumerable pieces of Lope de Vega, 
there arose a dramatist of far higher genius in the person of 
Calderon, who fortunately combined with that genius the 
power of exactly suiting the taste of his time. He is like a 
poetical spirit rising from the union of the essential powers of 
Cervantes and Lope de Vega, with the addition of a third 
power which at the same time renders him an original poet 
and artist in the drama. His productions are far from being 


* Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. 
VOL. I.—NO, II. » 
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as numerous as those of Lope, but they weigh more. In the 
finer kind of conception and invention, Calderon was by far 
his superior, and also in passion, pathos, and in the general 
execution, so far as a highly poetical and imaginative style are 
concerned. He wrote upwards of a hundred carefully finished 
pieces. They would probably be too high-flown in certain 
notions of honour, too glowing, glittering, and exotic, to 
gain a permanent hold upon the taste of northern nations; 
yet it is difficult to believe but that many of them would 
prove effective upon any stage. The Spanish drama had but 
this one period, which may be said to have closed with Cal- 
deron. If there be any great dramatist of Spain in our own 
day, it will be the business of a substantive article on the dra- 
matic literature of that country to discover him. 

The Italians never produced but one dramatic genius of the 
higher order, (however they improved in the art,) who could 
be considered superior to the father of modern tragedy, 
Trissino; and with the severe monotony, harsh loftiness, 
baldness of style. but fierce passion, concentration, and gran- 
deur of Alfieri, the period of Italian tragedy may be said to 
have terminated. Both Metastasio and Alfieri adopted the 
French views of simplicity of construction, and the latter their 
“formal cut” of all the unities; but Alfieri was far more 
Greek than French, as Metastasio was far more disposed to 
imitate the ornate and brilliant extravaganzas and effects of 
Calderon. 

In grandeur of design and abstract purpose, in breadth of 
passion, (though deficient in concentration), and in loftiness 
and energy, the French drama never had a writer equal to the 
founder of their tragedy, Corneille. He was not like a 
Frenchman. Schlegel very truly says, ‘‘we might take him 
for a Spaniard educated in Normandy.” But the force of 
his genius is very much lost by its expansion, and was 
rather epic than dramatic. Racine brought order, precision, 
purity of language, elegance, tenderness, and pathos into the 
national drama; and Voltaire, without adding any original 
principle, introduced several salutary reforms with reference 
to the more correct treatment of historical subjects. He also 
endeavoured to obtain a greater degree of scenic truth and 
latitude of movement, but with little success. As though for 
the sake of a perverse inconsistency, and to remove art as 
far as possible from nature, the volatile character of the 
nation resolved that at least the abstract forms of its ideas 
should approach as near as possible to the petrific—and where 
not so, it should present a courtly immobility of feature. But 
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if Voltaire was unsuccessful in his attempt to enlarge the 
bounds of the drama, the climax of national inconsistency is 
yet more completely perceptible in the fact that Racine was 
unpopular in his day, and abandoned his dramatic career with 
chagrin. 

The foregoing remarks will of course be understood to ap- 
ply solely to French tragedy ; and with the three great names, 
just mentioned, closes the first period of their drama, in its 
higher or more stately walk. In comedy they were always 
more or less clever,—unrivalled from the time of Molitre— 
and on this species of composition a few remarks will sub- 
sequently be offered. 

It is a peculiar and amusing feature in the early literature 
of England,—and especially in the age of Elizabeth,— 
that, all its writers of imaginative stories laid the scenes in 
England, and with the customs, habits, circumstances, and 
associations of their own country, by whatever names they 
might designate their men and places, and in whatever 
period of the world. Chaucer speaks of Mars as a knight, 
of Theseus as a duke, and in one poem actually speaks of 
Saint Venus. In the noble translation of Homer by Chap- 
man, we frequently hear of knights and dukes—Duke Ajax, 
Duke Menelaus. Shakspeare’s invariable practice in these 
respects is notorious. Some excellent remarks on this sub- 
ject, with reference to the dramas of various nations, are 
made by Sismondi. 

‘“* We have observed that Metastasio represents every thing under a 
conventional form, a state of society ever the same, and whose manners 
and characters are invariable, in whatever dress he clothes his per- 
sonages, and whatever name he imposes on them. Alfieri completely 
banished this effeminate, peculiar, and conventional form, which re- 
minded him of what he most held in abhorrence,—the debasement of 
his country,—but he substituted nothing in its place. The scenes of 
the pieces of Metastasio may be said to be in the theatre; but those of 
Alfieri have no scenes whatever. He accomplished all the five acts 
without any description, and in those tragedies where the chief passion 
is the love of country, he has deprived the patriot of his native soil. 
We may remark that every author, perhaps every tragic poet, has 
a different manner of placing before the eyes of his fellow citizens 
events remote in time or place; and, indeed, it is not an easy task to 
introduce a spectator, often uninformed, to a country and manners to 
which he is an entire stranger. The French have adopted the easy 
mode of transferring their heroes to their own capital. If they describe 
the Greeks, all that is generally known of them is accurately and con- 
sistently painted, but for the rest they represent manners as being the 
same in Greece as in Paris; and the court of Agamemnon does not, in 
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their view, difier much from the court of Louis XIV. The Germans 
have proposed to themselves another kind of representation, and the 
spectator has reason to regret, if he be ignorant of the subject. For 
he will have the more pleasure, the more he is acquainted with the his- 
tory of the piece. They neglect nothing to make the picture faithful 
and complete; they sacrifice the rapidity of the action, rather than 
allow the imagination to remain uninformed of a single circumstance. 
They rely on vast information on the part of the spectator ; and still 
unsatisfied, they devote a further quantity of time to his instruction; and 
this not so much in local detail, which lessens the interest, as in philo- 
sophical digression, from which the German poets are unable to abstain.” 


Whether the majority of the admirers of Goethe will admit 
the possibility of any one having a great admiration of his 
genius and varied acquirements, yet at the same time believing 
that he was not an actable dramatist, we do not know ; never- 
theless, we venture to assert that not only do his dramas 
belong to no principle of dramatic art hitherto practised, but 
that (except in detached scenes) they are opposed to every 
recognized principle. Each of his plays has its ruling design 
and purpose; but no consecutive structure for combined, pro- 
gressive, and harmonious effects in action. The criticisms of 
A. W. Schlegel fully support these remarks, as also does the 
fine philosophical essay of G. H. Lewes. Goethe was great 
in single scenes: the rest is foreign to our present subject. 
The developement of the dramatic spirit of Germany bas been 
delayed, partly by its wrestlings with metaphysics, and partly 
by having been led astray. ‘The ‘* most admired disorder” of 
the dramatic method of its greatest genius, did incalculable 
mischief to the rising drama of his country, because such a 
man as Goethe was sure to have many imitators, who thought 
it a fine free thing to write scenes, collateral, episodical, and 
roundabout a subject, and call that a new method and prin- 
ciple of dramatic art. This influence, however, did not spoil 
Schiller, who in his steady, consecutive, earnest purpose, 
practical energy, and eye to action and genuine effect, may be 
regarded as belonging, by his very nature, as well as method, 
to the English school of the highest class of drama. 

Describing the origin of comedy, in all times, Coleridge 
says,—‘‘ Let two persons join in the same scheme to ridicule 
a third, and either take some advantage of, or invent a story 
for that purpose, and mimicry will have already produced a 
sort of rude comedy.” But what striking varieties have been 
developed from this simple principle by its peculiar applica- 
tion among different nations, and by different writers in the 
same nation! The classical comedies of Ariosto are certainly 
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not so animated and comic as those of Macchiavelli, Bab- 
biena (afterwards Cardinal), Pietro Aretino and Giambatista 
Porta, in which latter authors the want of art is supplied by 
a profusion of unmisgiving indecency. After these the thin, 
sentimental, unstable productions of Goldoni obtained the 
first name in this class of literature, and long remained the 
favourite of the comic stage. Compare all these with the 
best comedies of Lope de Vega and Calderon, and what a 
difference in the invention and enjoyment of life do they dis- 
play. But turn to France, where the vain and perverse 
notions of tragic art have left comedy uninjured, and let us 
contemplate the works of Molitre. What skill in structure ; 
what truth of character, at once individualized and a class; 
what humour, animation, and knowledge! 

Lastly, let us turn to the English stage in 1660, when 
Charles II. re-opened the theatres. Can it be termed a revival 
of the drama? Far from a revival of departed greatness, it 
was rather the rise of a new and spurious spirit, the influence 
of which in respect of the drama was worse than if the great 
age of Elizabeth had produced no dramatists at all. It was 
no genius of the drama that came to life, but the spirit of a 
licentious court that generated the rank productions that 
flourished upon the stage. Davenant and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham were as much at home in the theatre, as in the gaudy 
places of another kind patronized by the court. But the 
crowning impudence of all, as the finishing proof of depraved 
taste, is to be found in the fact of those worthies altering 
Shakspeare to their own low standard. Our respect for Dry- 
den makes us pass on to Wycherly, Congreve, Vanbrugh, 
and others of that class, with whom wit and indecency were 
the main thing; and who appear to have been so thoroughly 
imbued with the worst influences of the day, that they were 
searcely conscious of the prostitution of their undoubted 
genius. The only genuine dramatist of the time was Otway ; 
and how well he was estimated, is perceptible by his fate. 

How different is all this from the poetical and romantic 
comedy of Shakspeare and some of his contemporaries, need not 
be remarked. Scarcely anyessential improvement is to be found 
with Cibber, and not much with Coleman. A new, more genial, 
and thoroughly English comedy, was attained by Goldsmith 
and others; though scarcely any of them were so popular as 
Sheridan with his brilliantly unprincipled wit. But genuine 
tragedy in its higher walk was no more; nor were there any 
feebly galvanized remains of its substance much better than 
the formal and ostentatious dulness of ‘‘ Cato,’’ and the 
painful turgidity of ‘‘ Douglas.” The best exceptions would 
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probably be found in Rowe and Young. Nearly all the rest, 
of tragic pretensions, were of the domestic or familiar kind, 
so frequently adopted by even superior minds, but which are 
opposed to all ideal art. On this very important question, a 
few closing observations will presently be offered. 

Recent writers on the literature of Spain take no more 
notice of the present state of its drama, than if a stage did 
not exist; nor does anything new appear in Italy except in 
the way of opera. In em those who are regarded as 
their best dramatists seldom write for the stage; but whether 
this perversity is attributable to the authors, the managers, or 
the public taste, remains to be examined. A new spirit, how- 
ever, has manifested itself in England and France of late 
years ;—in the former it has found little vent through the 
theatres; in the latter it has found ample vent, and become 
both ‘‘ audible” and visible. 

The tragedies of Victor Hugo were a new thing in France ; 
their unscrupulous passion, energy of imagination and action, 
as well as striking stage effect, have a far closer resemblance 
to the style of our early English drama than anything ever 
before seen or expected in ‘ our loving sister.” But it is 
more especially to the Comédie Frangaise, and to their charm- 
ing little vaudevilles that we would direct attention. For 
excellent delineation of character, interesting plot, masterly 
structure and developement, we have nothing like them ; and 
as to the graceful poetic effect, and ideality (however com- 
paratively trifling in subject), of these vaudevilles, with their 
graphic songs, any one who cannot surrender himself to the 
amusement of their small yet romantic world, may be assured 
that the period of his youthful feelings is passed. These 
amusing little pieces are nothing more than they pretend to 
be; but what they pretend to be, they are to perfection. In 
tragedy there may be none to compete with Victor Hugo, but 
in comedy there are many excellent writers. We have, we 
trust, sufficiently manifested our estimation of the higher 
classes of ideal art, not to fear that the extent of our appre- 
ciation, which seeks to embrace every form and peculiarity of 
our subject, will be misunderstood. We therefore wish to 
give its due praise to the knowledge and skill displayed in 
the French comedy of the present day, including the lighter 
pieces by Scribe, Dumas, and others. They are models of 
their kind; and that they possess a peculiar grace and spirit 
of their own, is manifested in the clumsy attempts of English 
playwrights to imitate or “adapt” them to our stage, in 
which process they generally become vulgarized. But when 
taste and skill are really displayed by the adapter, then we 
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find the inadequacy of our actors and actresses to fill such 
characters. 

In our own country there has been a manifestation of the 
dramatic spirit during the last fifteen years, of a kind which, 
under its particular circumstances, is quite unexampled in the 
history of the drama of all nations. Innumerable plays in 
this and other countries were acted in the early periods, and 
never printed; but in no country, until the present time in 
England, has there been a great number of plays written, 
published, and never acted. As none of these unacted dramas 
ever meet with any sale, nor, with few exceptions, much notice 
from the press, the fascination in this species of composition 
is apparent, and must betoken, at least, a very strong dramatic 
impulse in the spirit of the age among literary men. Yet 
how seldom is a new drama of the higher class produced on 
the stage? ‘Two or three in the course of a season are the 
utmost; and they scarcely ever appear after that season. 
The choice was made without good judgment; the least likely 
to succeed were thought to be most likely. How extremely 
few are the writers who obtain a trial. About four names 
would complete the ‘‘ whole round.” Yet there is scarcely a 
literary man of any eminence in the imaginative class of com- 
position who has not written for the stage, and published his 
play without its being acted. Most of them are very unskilful 
in construction, and want dramatic tact and effect. But so 
do all those which are produced on the stage; for the con- 
struction and desired effect is arbitrarily supplied or ‘‘ settled” 
by the manager or principal actor,—and with what inefficiency 
is but too perceptible. Even the stage effects are miscalcu- 
lated.* The dramatists have no means of learning their art 
in practice; and the rulers of the patent theatres cannot com- 
municate even that, far less those subtler principles with 
which they are themselves unacquainted ; for their “ practical 
knowledge and experience” presents, as its results, a long 
list of mediocre pieces, unexpected condemnations, and com- 
mercial losses. Theirs is the practice of foregone failures ; 
an uninstructed experience. 

Amidst the numerous extraneous causes, more or less ope- 
rating adversely upon the evident struggle of a new dramatic 
literature to arise in England, there are two fundamental evils 
—one extraneous, one internal—which destroy the chance 
of such a developement of the intellect and energy of the 

* On what principle of dramatic art (to say nothing of appreciation of high 
excellence,) could the ‘‘ Blot in the Scutcheon’”’ be produced, while so fine a tra- 
gedy, eminently actable, as the ‘‘ Return of the Druses,’’ by the same author, is in 


existence? Or, if this be not thought a sufficient case in point, let us recollect 
“ Plighted Troth.”” 
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country. One of these is referable to wthetics, the other 
to a tyrannical matter of fact. The former is manifested in the 
invariable attempt to substitute realities for poetical illusion ; * 
the latter in the patent monopoly. By the former the expense 
of producing a new five-act drama is rendered prodigious, 
and, therefore, a serious commercial speculation. By the latter 
there is a monopoly of Shakspeare, and all the higher class of 
drama; whereby fair competition is prevented, public taste 
vitiated with shoals of spurious productions at the minor 
theatres and saloons of taverns, and a despotism established 
over all the productive power by managers and actors, be they 
who or what they may. It argues nothing for the attempt to 
realize scenery, that great intellects have, in their first experi- 
ments in dramatic composition, frequently adopted the domestic 
or familiar drama of real life ; they have all abandoned it for 
the ideal, as they advanced. Of the injurious effect upon 
poetry and true dramatic effect, by overloading it with scenery 
and illustration, however correct, little need be said, as it must 
be apparent to every observer who is previously conversant 
with the drama by previous study and enjoyment. But if a 
monopoly which provides, by an antiquated act of parliament, 
that the great majority of dramas shall be illegitimate—that is, 
of a lower influence, which injures the public taste and morals 
—a monopoly which denies the great majority of theatres the 
right to accept and produce the best dramas they can obtain—we 
feel assured that it only needs one vigorous movement of a 
member of the legislature to be at once abolished. Lord 
Lyndhurst gave notice, some time since, that he intended to 
present a petition to the House of Lords against this absurd 
theatrical monopoly, which is injurious to all parties, as well 
as the public; but before the day arrived he was suddenly 
called to the Cabinet, and, as may easily be supposed, had 
“his hands full” immediately. A few months ago Lord Mahon 
addressed the Commons on the subject, and was expected to 
present petitions, and otherwise exert himself on the ques- 
tion; but, from some cause or other, he seems to have faded 
away. That so ridiculous a monopoly, outraged as it is in all 
directions, should be speedily abolished, we cannot doubt; 
and with it will vanish the unnecessary and suicidal expenses 
of the stage, and its prodigal love of ‘real upholstery,” 
minute details, and dioramice scenery, be superseded by pure 
dramatic productions. 

* See Quatremére de Quincy ; ‘‘ Essay sur la Nature, le But, et les Moyens de 
U'Imitation dans les Beaux Arts.’’ 8vo. Paris. 1823. Coleridge; ‘‘ Progress of 
the Drama; and Public Taste ;’’ ‘ Literary Remains,’ Vol. II. Schlegel’s 
‘“‘ Lectures ;’’ and the “Introduction to Schlegel,’’ and ‘‘ Essay on Tragic In- 
fluence,” by R. H. Horne. 
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Art. [X.—1. Correspondence relative to the Affairs of Upper 
and Lower Canada, presented to Parliament, &c. 1837 to 1842. 
2. Statement of Satisfactory Results, &c. &c. Smith & Elder, 

Cornhill, London. 

The Monarch: Canadian Newspaper. 

4. The Cultivator. 
“We have thus made some advance towards the system of 
treating our colonies as integral parts of the empire.” 

Such was the declaration of Sir Robert Peel in the House of 
Commons on the 17th February, 1843; and that declaration 
was received, as it well might be, with ‘a cheer, containing in 
itself, as opposed to all other theories in regard to colonial 
vovernment, the epitome and essence of the only system upon 
which colonies can be rendered permanently beneficial to any 
nation. It was one of those clear, condensed, and yet compre- 
hensive sentences frequent on the lips of the great statesman 
who pronounced it, comprising a whole system in two or three 
lines; and the Colonial World, the interests and existence of 
which is so greatly affected by every act of England, should 
mark those words, and rejoice not only in the fact that they 
announce, but the promise which they imply. 

To found colonies and to lose them, to spend treasure, time, 
thought,and sometimes blood, in settling and preserving large dis- 
tricts detached from the mother country, and then to see them 
separate themselves from us in interests, affections, and govern- 
ment, would be but a sorry amusement for a great state, and yet 
it is certain that colonies will detach themselves in process of time 
trom the land which founded them, will learn to rule themselves, 
and spurn at authority and control. It may be asked, then, if 
we admit these two facts, that it is a sorry amusement to found 
colonies and to lose them, and that they will yet of necessity 
separate themselves from the parent state, what is the use of 
founding colonies at all? and certainly, upon the principles of 
government which have been ordinarily pursued, little benefit 
has been derived from colonization, compared with that which 
might accrue. But we must contend that this is not necessarily 
the case, and that under proper treatment colonies may be pre- 
served for centuries as true portions of the empire, and that in 
separating themselves eventually from the mother country they 
may be far from lost to her; for separation and loss are two 
distinct things, the former of which may naturally take place, 
in process of time, without detriment or inconvenience, if the 
mother country does her duty to her colony while it remains 
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attached to her as such; but the latter never occurs except in 
consequence of gross faults on the one side or the other, or both. 

Colonies are, in fact, the children of empires. Give them a 
bad and irregular education, treat them with weakness, harsh- 
ness, or inconsistency, teach them that their interests are dif- 
ferent from yours, and as certain as an ill-educated and ill- 
treated son loses all reverence and respect for his parent, flies 
in his face under correction, and separates himself from him in 
enmity when the law allows him, so certain are they, after a 
lal of tumultuous resistance, to detach themselves in affec- 
tions and interests from their founder, and to become enemies 
rather than children. But it is a question not very difficult to 
solve, whether a system may not be adopted in regard to a 
colony, such as a wise parent follows towards a beloved son, 
which, by guiding and ruling with gentleness, yet with firmness; 
by identifying his interest and affections with home ; by teaching 
him to lean for su »port, counsel, and assistance on his father’s 
bosom; by filling him with the feelings, the principles, the affec- 
tions which have been sanctioned by paternal wisdom, renders 
him as much attached to. his parent when the period comes at 
which he takes the command of his own actions as even when 
under tutelage, and leads him ultimately to be the best and the 
surest prop and assistance of him to whom he owed his being ! 
We contend that the question must be answered in the aftirma- 
tive, and that the system by which such great objects are to be 
attained is distinctly pointed out in the words of Sir Robert Peel, 
namely, that of “treating our colonies as integral parts of the 
empire,” affording them the same care, showing them the same 
kindness, securing to them the same benefits, encouraging in 
them the same institutions, protecting them with the same zeal. 

The objects which states have had in view in founding colo- 
nies, the end which statesmen have publicly proposed to obtain 
thereby, and the purposes to which they have been turned, 
have been most various and very often most absurd; and 
having seldom, if ever, been of a legitimate and reasonable cha- 
racter, have of course affected the treatment of the colonies 
when formed, and produced the most disastrous results. At 
one time, extension of territory was the only object; but ex- 
tended territory detached from the prime seat of power is, 
in the abstract, an evil rather than a benefit, affording to ene- 
mies extended opportunities of attack, and requiring from the 
government to which it belongs the defence of a long and un- 
connected line of frontier. Again, an outlet to superabundant 
population has been held up by certain statesmen as the sole 
object of colonization. Some have regarded colonies in a stil! 
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more contracted point of view, as channels into which to pour 
out from the mother country the vicious, the criminal, and the 
turbulent—as common sewers, in short, of the empire: and 
others, as merely military posts for commanding certain ad- 
vantages in time of war. To expose the narrowness of such 
views, and the fallacy of the reasonings by which they have 
been supported, is unnecessary in the present day, and the time 
will perhaps come when men will almost doubt whether they 
were ever seriously promulgated, whether men were ever so 
blind, or so ignorant, as to suppose that the sole object of colo- 
nization could be either merely relief from a crowded state of 
population, or deliverance from felons, or military advantages. 
All these ends, it is true, may be obtained collaterally, and may 
be highly beneficial to an empire, but they are far enn being 
the great and principal objects which states should hold in view 
in founding and maintaining colonies, and they shouid never be 
suffered to interfere with the legitimate purposes and objects of 
colonization. 

The empire which founds a colony upon the only just and 
legitimate principles, sends out a body of her subjects to cultivate 
and draw forth the resources of a distant land for the mutual 
advantage of themselves and of the mother country,—opening 
to her a new source of wealth and a new outlet for commerce,— 
receiving protection, support and encouragement from her in 
the distant, laborious and perilous enterprise which they carry 
on, and bound to repay the benefits thus granted to them by 
affection, sympathy and loyal attachment to the parent state. 
In process of time it may happen that the colony, becoming too 
vast in its population, and too strongly affected by local cireum- 
stances to be governed with ease and advantage by the empire 
which founded it, may desire a separation, and assume the form 
of an independent state; but if the colony has been placed 
originally upon a right basis, and has been ruled with wisdom 
and kindness, it will be long ere this separation takes place, 
and will then be only a separation of government, not of 
interests, the removal of one superintending power for the sub- 
stitution of another, not the overthrow of institutions, or the 
extinction of habitual communications. Like a merchant who 
admits his son to a partnership in the house where he may 
have served long as a clerk, the parent country will lose nothing 
but the right of commanding, and may even derive a benefit 
from the increased energy and activity of its child in promoting 
interests common to both. 

Peculiar circumstances will of course modify the relations of 
each colony to the mother country, but this grand general prin- 
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ciple must still hold good with all, that the parent state should 
ever regard the colony as its child, and deal with it accordingly, 
if she would reap a return of attachment and advantages. 

Perhaps, of all the many colonies of the British Empire, 
there is none to which these observations more strictly apply 
than those which we possess in North America ; and from the 
peculiar position of that most important territory, there is cer- 
tainly none in regard to which the principle above stated should 
be more constantly held in mind. But, at the same time, there 
are internal peculiarities which require much consideration, as 
they modify in an extraordinary manner the relations of that 
territory with Great Britain, and present, as must always be 
the case, some difficulties in the application of the general rule. 
In inquiring into these peculiarities, and seeking to discover 
how the principle stated may be best applied to our North 
American colonies, we shall principally, if not entirely, confine 
our attention to Canada, both on account of its importance and 
beeause the limits of an article of this kind barely suffice to 
comprise the observations absolutely necessary upon one part 
of a very extensive subject. 

The first peculiarity which naturally strikes the mind in con- 
sidering the state of Canada is the separation of its population 
into two distinct races; and this feature in its condition, being 
that which is the most apparent and upon the surface, naturally 
gains even undue importance in the eyes of every superficial 
politician. We are far indeed from denying its weight, and the 
person who did not take it into consideration would have a very 
limited conception of the state of that country, and would form 
a very unjust appreciation of the difficulties of ruling it properly. 
It is absolutely necessary, to remember that the colonization of 
Canada did not begin with us, and that a large and important 
district of the country so called is inhabited by men different in 
origin, in religion, in habits of thought, and even in language, 
trom the rest of the colonists ; nor is it unnecessary to impress 
upon the mind, that they are the original possessors of the 
country (we speak, of course, without reference to the Indian 
races), that they recollect with a particular sort of pride that 
they are so, that they cling to the customs of the country from 
which their fathers were sent forth, and that they have never 
forgotten that *heir allegiance has been transferred to Great 
Britain by arms and parchments, which may bind men’s acts 
and consciences, but not their feelings and affections. Time 
has, indeed, done something to create links between the French 
Canadians and their British rulers, and the revolutions, to which 
their original country has been subjected, have gone far to dis- 
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sever the ties between themselves and France; so that there can 
be but little if any doubt, that, were it put to the vote with the 
French Canadians, at any calm moment when they were not 
excited by political factions, whether they would prefer to 
remain under the government of Great Britain, or be transferred 
to revolutionized France, the great mass of that honest and 
worthy people would decide in favour of the state to which they 
are at present attached. 

The rest of the country is inhabited by British colonists pro- 
perly so called, and are a race which, on many occasions, have 
shown their loyalty and devotion to this country, their love for 
its institutions and their respect for its laws. The late Lord 
Durham saw on his arrival in Canada a part of these two races 
enlisted on different sides in a vehement struggle, fresh from 
the heat of a rebellion and naturally virulent in their animosity 
towards their political opponents; and he concluded, hastily 
and rashly, that there was an inveterate and permanent state of 
hostility between them. To this cause he attributed all the 
evils which met his eye, and all the difficulties of his own posi- 
tion. How much he was mistaken in his views, as well as in 
the means of carrying them out, any one who knows the state 
of the country must easily perceive; but succeeding govern- 
ments have been, in a considerable degree, shackled by his acts, 
and, perhaps, not altogether unaffected by his prejudices. We 
may be allowed to say, without impugning any important argu- 
ment used in favour of a union between the two provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada, that even that important question 
itself was not considered without some share of those prejudices ; 
and a feeling that such has been the case naturally aggravates, 
in the minds of the inhabitants of the upper province, those 
evils which necessarily follow any great and important change, 
whether compensated by accompanying benefits or not. 

For many years, however, previous to the appointment of 
Lord Durham, and to the outbreak by which that appointment 
was preceded, a system of weak and ineffective government had 
been carried on, especially in Lower Canada, which we shall 
have to notice presently at greater length, but by which a great 
part of the inhabitants of the lower province were buoyed up 
with expectations the most extravagant, another encouraged in 
treasonable designs, and the population of the upper province 
generally irritated and alarmed by the consequences of acts 
which they conceived to be most dangerous to themselves. 

This state of things, of course, gave great encouragement 
to all those persons, a certain number of whom are found 
in every state, let its government and condition be what it 
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will, who seek to raise themselves in wealth or in importance 
by the overthrow of existing institutions. Political fanatics 
from a neighbouring state were always ready to fan the flame, 
and thus, luckily for the colony and for Great Britain, an in- 
surrection broke out prematurely, that is to say before the acts 
of the government in fostering unreasonable expectations in 
some parties, or assailing the interests or prejudices of others, 
had materially affected the attachment of the great majority of 
the people to the crown of Great Britain. The insurrection 
would in itself have been of no importance whatsoever, so con- 
temptible were its materials for action, had it not been for the 
political position of the neighbouring countries, and the strong 
disposition on the part of a powerful body in the United States 
to incorporate the Canadas with the federal republic. 

We do not mean for one moment to charge the executive go- 
vernment of that republic with any sinister design in her dealings 
with Great Britain at this period; but it must never be forgotten, 
by those who would ferm a correct notion of our policy with 
regard to Canada, that the possession of that terntory might 
be of immense importance to the United States, as it actually 
is to ourselves; and that, once incorporated with the republic, 
the ports, the rivers, the minerals contained in British America, 
would render the United States the most formidable opponent 
in policy, in commerce, or in arms, that Great Britain ever had 
to encounter. Canada in short, possesses every advantage 
that the federal republic does not possess and desires to obtain ; 
and consequently it is perfectly natural that a latent wish,—a 
hankering, as it is vulgarly termed, for the junction of Canada 
with the Union, should exist in the breasts of the great majority 
of American politicians, and equally natural that discontented 
Canadians should look to such feelings amongst their neigh- 
bours as a sure guarantee for support, in case of armed resist- 
ance to the authority of Great Britain. 

A sense of honour and good faith, however, induced the go- 
vernment of the United States to take no part in favour of the 
Canadian insurgents, though perhaps we might have expected a 
little more zeal in the executive on the frontier states in repress- 
ing the efforts of individuals. The certainty of some support, 
however, and the hope of more, together with a knowledge that 
there were various perilous questions unsettled between England 
and the United States, induced the discontented in Canada to 
break out into open rebellion at a period when their attempt 
was utterly hopeless. A curious spectacle was afforded in the 
course of this insurrection by the various bodies which took 
arms in the two provinces to throw off the rule of Great Britain. 
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The most opposite principles, habits, views, and purposes were 
enlisted in the same attempt, though, in truth, such is very fre- 
quently the case in every great — movement. 

The most striking contrast, however, was presented by the 
Canadians of French origin in Lower Canada with those of 
English origin in the Upper Province. The people of the one 
race, who are naturally aristocratic in habits of thought, attached 
to kingly rule, zealous Roman Catholics in religion, fond of 

‘ seignorial privileges, domestic and quiet in their habits, were 
bound by accidental, and even unnatural ties, to persons demo- 
cratical in all their notions, turbulent in character, latitudina- 
rians in point of religion, and abhorring all rule, but more 
especially that of a monarchy. Nevertheless the outbreak of 
the rebellion at once separated the population of both provinces 
into two great classes, the enemies and the friends of British 
rule. The one class assumed the badge of rebellion, the other 
of loyalty. There were a great many, of course, who, though 
attached in a certain degree to the one party or the other, were 
either wanting in sufficient zeal, boldness, or activity, to mani- 
fest their adherence to either. But the loyalists proved infinitely 
most numerous, and with enthusiasm, determination, union, and 
energy highly laudable, and with immense personal sacrifices, 
supported the government in suppressing the insurrection. It 
is but fair to state that this spirit was shown principally, if not 
alone, in Upper Canada. The people of the Lower Province, 
at least those of French origin, generally, though not universally, 
contented themselves with loyal addresses but thinly signed as 
the proofs of their attachment to the British government; and 
for years before a powerful body of the French Canadians, joined 
with some British democrats, had been labouring step by step 
under artful leaders to weaken the restraints possessed over them 
by Great Britain, and to leave nothing but a narrow tie between 
England and Canada, easy to be severed at anytime. A system 
of continual concessions to the popular party had been pursued 
for many years by the home government and the governor sent 
out to the colony; the most preposterous demands had been 
granted as soon as ever they were urged in a bold and deter- 
mined tone, fictitious grievances were multiplied in consequence 
of every concession, till scarcely a fragment of British rule was 
left in the colony. That these grievances were fictitious, and 
got up for factious purposes, is clearly shown by the papers 
presented to parliament, but in none more strongly than by 
those ordered to be printed by the House of Commons on the 
4th of May, 1838. We will take as a fair statement of the 
contented condition of the French Canadians, before these 
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fictitious grievances were manufactured, the speech of one of 
the most active in manufacturing them. We speak of Mr. 
Papineau and of his speech delivered in Montreal at the election 
of 1820, after the death of George III]. Having expressed the 
grief of the people of Canada for the loss of their sovereign, and 
their gratitude for many benefits received from him, he goes on 
to ask : 


« And how could it be otherwise when each year of his long reign 
has been marked by new favours bestowed upon the country. ‘lo 
enumerate these, and to detail the history of this country for so many 
years, would occupy more time than can be spared by those whom I 
have the honour to address. Suffice it, then, at a glance to compare 
our present happy situation with that of our fathers on the eve of the 
day when George III. became their legitimate monarch. Suffice it to 
recollect that under the French government (internally and externally 
arbitrary and oppressive) the interests of this country had been more 
frequently neglected, and maladministered, than any other part of its 
dependencies. In its estimation Canada seems not to have been con- 
sidered as a country which, from fertility of soil, salubrity of climate, 
and extent of territory, might have been the peaceful abode of a 
numerous and happy population ; but as a military post whose feeble 
garrison was condemned to live in a state of perpetual warfare and 
insecurity, frequently suffering from famine, without trade, or with a 
trade monopolized by privileged companies, public and private pro- 


perty often pillaged, and personal liberty daily violated.” 
* * * * * Ps * * . * * ® 


After going on to speak of the transfer of the province to 
George III. and to pay a well deserved compliment to that 
monarch at the expense of Louis XV., he proceeds as follows : 

** From that day the reign of the law succeeded to that of violence, 
from that day the treasures, the navy, and the armies of Great Britain 
were mustered to afford us an invincible protection against external 
danger, from that day the better part of our laws became ours, while 
our religion, property, and the laws by which they were governed, 
remain unaltered ; soon after are granted to us the privileges of its 
free constitutions, an infallible pledge, when acted upon, of our internal 
prosperity. Now religious toleration; trial by jury, that wisest of 
safeguards ever devised for the protection of innocence ; security 
against arbitrary imprisonment by the privileges attached to the writ 
of habeas corpus ; legal and equal security afforded to all in their 
person, honour, and property; the right to obey no other laws but 
those of our own making and choice, expressed through our represen- 
tatives; all these advantages have become our birthright, and shall, ! 
hope, be the lasting inheritance of our posterity.” 

Such was the view of the state of Canada taken in 1820 
by a French Canadian. Now when in 1837, we see the same 
French Canadians complaining, in the most violent manner, of 
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oppression, tyranny, and injustice, first threatening on the part 
of the colony to cast off the rule of Great Britain, and afterwards 
actually taking arms for that object, we must naturally conclude 
that a long series of gross and fatal errors had been committed. 
The next question becomes, what have been those errors? Has 
our government deprived the Canadians of those rights, pri- 
vileges, and advantages here displayed? Have we violated the 
laws, injured their persons, taken their property, suspended the 
habeas corpus, taken away the trial by jury, established martial 
law, trampled them under a military despotism? No such thing. 
Privilege after privilege has been added at their desire, greater 
and greater liberties have been granted to them, they have been 
placed in a situation which no other colony ever obtained before; 
we have refused them nothing but actual sovereignty. What 
has been the error of the government then? Concession ?—too 
great concession to factious clamour? Have we spoiled the 
child till he flies in our face? Have we shown that want of 
firmness, which, combined with moderation, is the surest proof 
of affection, the safeguard both of the governors and the 
governed? Have we been weak, timid, ignorant of real motives, 
blind to self-evident objects, deaf to continual representations of 
the loyal, attentive alone to the outcry of the disaffected? Per- 
haps so. At all events such is a general opinion amongst the 
British inhabitants of Canada. 

The first decided symptoms of a design to diminish the power 
of the British government in Canada, manifested themselves 
under that excellent man Lord Dalhousie, a man too firm to be 
overawed, and too moderate to be unjust, and with his govern- 
ment began the system of endeavouring to work upon the 
governor in the first instance, and, if that attempt were unsuc- 
cessful, to assail his acts with the government at home. Lord 
Dalhousie was recalled, on the representations of the French 
Canadians, and new grievances were discovered as soon as the 
House of Assembly of Lower Canada had obtained the conces- 
sion of that which they demanded under him. All persons in the 
provincial government, who were supposed to be favourable to 
British influence, were attacked and driven from office. Sir James 
Kempt, Lord Aylmer, and Lord Gosford had each instructions, it 
would appear, to use every means of conciliation towards the peo- 
ple of Lower Canada; and, upon the slightest attempt to resist 
the encroachments of the democratic party upon the legitimate 
power of the crown, resolutions were voted, and speeches fulmi- 
nated, violent, outrageous, and, in some cases, actually treason- 
able. The opponents of the rule of Great Britain were generally 
elevated and encouraged, and one concession always begot 
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another. Such had been the course pursued for nearly seven- 
teen years, when the long pampered rebellion broke out. It is 
not too much to say that every encouragement had been given 
to the disaffected, which could be conveyed under the plea of 
conciliation, and every discouragement inflicted upon the loyal 
and zealous servants of the crown, as a concession to clamour, 
which was assumed to be popular feeling. 

In the meanwhile Upper Canada had not been without it: 
grievances, and these grievances were of a solid and serious 
character, but they all originated in an act, the policy of which 
may be questioned, but the particular provisions of which were 
unjust and impolitic in the highest extreme. This was the 
separation of the Colony, in 1791, into two distinct portions, 
with separate provincial governments and representative bodies. 
One would certainly suppose that the persons who made that 
separation—and yet many of them were great men— were 
either blind, or did not possess a map of North America, or 
never contemplated that Upper Canada would grow into any 
importance whatsoever; for in making the division they quietly 
drew a line across the territory, blocking out the Upper 
Canadians entirely from the sea, assigning them no port, and 
forgetting to assure them the privilege of free communication 
with the ocean. Shut in between the United States and 
Lower Canada, they were completely insulated from the mothe 
country by foreign states and a rival colony. The natural 
consequences, of course, ensued. Lower Canada took every 
advantage of her position, and sought, whether deliberately or 
not, to depress and keep down the Upper Province. Of this 
system we shall cite but two examples, but these are so flagrant 
that they must be all convincing. The first is placing, not 
without the connivance of the mother country, a Capitation 
Tax upon emigrants arriving from Great Britain; the second 
by imposing restraints upon the export of many of the articles 
of production from Upper Canada. Notwithstanding the dis- 
advantages under which it laboured, however, the Upper Pro- 
vince, from the fertility of its soil, and various other circum- 
stances, has increased in wealth and population in the most 
astonishing manner, and in a much greater ratio than the Lower 
Province. It has always maintained its attachment to the 
Crown of England, notwithstanding some injustice inflicted 
upon it; and whenever the disaffected have shown the slightest 
inclination to trench upon the due authority of government, an 
appeal to the colonists generally has always resulted in the 
return of loyalists and the corroboration of British rule. This 
was experienced by Sir Francis Bond Head, who, on the un- 
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called-for removal of Sir John Colborne, was sent out to Upper 
Canada with apparent directions, as usual, to make concessions 
to the party which had opposed his predecessor. In furtherance 
of the views with which he had come out from England, Sir 
Francis was induced to take into the Executive Council a cer- 
tain Mr. Robert Baldwin, and a certain Dr. Rolph. These two 
gentlemen, who had previously distinguished themselves as 
leaders of the disaffected party, immediately proceeded to steps 
totally subversive of the constitutional system of government in 
Canada. Sir Francis Head remonstrated firmly, but mildly; the 
House of Assembly supported their views, in opposition to the 
governor, with violence and intemperance; the governor dissolved 
the Asssembly, and an overpowering majority of gentlemen, 
attached to the rule of Great Britain, was instantly returned. 
The usual tactics of opposition were had recourse to in order to 
cover the defeat of the disaffected party. Bribery, intimida- 
tion, corruption, were alleged against their opponents, but the 
House of Assembly did not suffer the question to rest in doubt. 
A protracted and searching inquiry was instituted into the elec- 
tions, and the assertions of the disaffected were proved beyond 
all doubt to be false, scandalous, and impudent in the extreme. 

About the same time Lord Gosford was proceeding in Lower 
Canada upon the system of concession with which he had set 
out. It was the grand principle of his government; every des- 
patch teems with it; the home government recommends it in 
despite of insult, injury, and the most treasonable speeches, and 
Lord Gosford acknowledges it, again and again, long after treason 
was openly existing in the province. He bases even his offer to 
resign upon the known fact that his rule was conciliation, and 
that he could not depart from it though it had failed. Thus in 
a despatch dated the 8th September, he says “It is probable, 
and indeed reasonable, that, if matters here should come to 
extremities, you would prefer to have a man in my place who 
had not so avowedly declared his wish to carry on his govern- 
ment on the principle of conciliation ;” though in this very 
despatch he states that “these proceedings have evidently a 
treasonable tendency,” and enclosed in a former despatch, dated 
the 25th May, he had sent a copy of some resolutions passed in 
the county of Richelieu, the seventh of which contains these 
words, 

“That henceforth, considering ourselves attached by force 
to the British government, we will be subject thereto only as to 
a government of force, waiting on God, our right, and on circum- 
stances for a more favourable lot, the blessings of liberty and a 
more just government.” 

QQ2 
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And in the fifth resolution we find the following. 

“ That this last hope having been disappointed, obliges us to 
renounce for ever the idea of seeking for justice from the other 
side of the Atlantic ; and finally to acknowledge how grossly 
the country has been deceived with false promises, which led us 
to fight against a people that offered us liberty and equal rights, 
in favour of a people preparing us for slavery, and sad experience 
obliges us now to acknowledge that our friends and natural allies 
were on the other side of the line 45.” 

We know not whether this be treason or not, but in the very 
same despatch which enclosed these resolutions, passed by a 
meeting calling themselves liberal, we find the following curious 
suggestion and anticipation made by the Governor. 

“Tf, in addition to this, the legislative council should be at 
the same time liberalized, and an efficient council established, 
matters might get on smoothly.” 

Matters, however, did not get on smoothly, and on the 11th 
July, his lordship reads the following comment on his own acts. 
After speaking of the dismissal from the militia of a Lieutenant 
Colonel Raizenne, who had refused to obey an order by a public 
letter, “the tone and tenor of which was such as to aggravate 
the offence,” and of the dismissal from the magistracy of a 
Monsieur Valois, who had moved one of the most obnoxious of 
the resolutions, he speaks of these extraordinarily severe chas- 
tisements in these terms. 

“ No one can regret these measures more than myself, but a 
few examples appear to be necessary, and will, I believe, have 
a very salutary effect, especially as it has been part of the policy 
of the ill-disposed to create an impression that the government 
is unwilling or unable to act, and that it may be set at defiance 
with impunity.” 

Is it too much to assert that every loyal subject in Canada 
had just reason to believe that the government was unwilling or 
unable to act, and that it might be set at defiance with impu- 
nity? We must, and do, maintain that its every act was cal- 
culated to produce such a conclusion. 

Still, however, his lordship continued to believe, on the 11th 
July, 1837, “that no disturbance or serious interruption of the 
usual course of events was likely to occur ;” and it was only 
on the 2nd September that the governor began to see the true 
objects of his opponents. In a despatch of that date he says, 
“I]t is evident that the Papineau faction are not to be satisfied 
with any concession that does not place them in a more favour- 
able position to carry into effect their ulterior objects, namely, 
the separation of this country from England, and the estab- 
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lishment of a republican form of government.” But yet he 
does not perceive that all his concessions had hitherto tended 
to that effect : and, blinded by his own political creed, he attri- 
butes a great part of the evil to “the violent and unjustifiable 
attacks which have been made by the ultra-Tory party on the 
French Canadians generally.” In the very next despatch, how- 
ever, he still declares that he does not expect any serious com- 
motion. In every place he speaks of the general loyalty of the 
people in Lower Canada, and yet he : acknow ledges (1: 3th Octobe Tr, 

1837,) that the greater number of the members of the Assembly, 

returned for the district of Montreal, (perhaps the most impor- 
tant part of the colony), were acting with indies Papineau 
in “attempts to create disaffection, and to ripen it into revo- 
lution.” 

The result of the concessions made, of the system of conci- 
liation pursued, of the gradual weakening of the executive 
power, of the frequent placing in the magistracy men generally 
believed to be disaffected, and of the hesitation of the governor 
to put in force the recommendations of the Executive Council, 
consisting of men, as he acknowledges himself, (despatch, 21st 
October, 1837,) “ of different origins, and of various shades of 
political opinions,” is plainly developed by the noble lord him- 
self in his despatch of the 6th November. He says, 

“ Since the communications were written (i.e. the two former de- 
spatches) the plans and designs of the seditious have become much 
more apparent ; and, I regret to say, that their efforts and activity are 
producing results, to arrest which requires the adoption of much more 
vigorous and decisive measures than it is within the power of the 
executive government to put in force; large bodies of them are openly 
drilled in military tactics every Sunday in and near the city of Mon- 
treal ; and although no concealment is practised, no attempt is made 
by the civil authorities to put a stop to this treasonable practice, or 
to arrest and punish those engaged in them. The reasons assigned 
for this want of energy in the discharge of a public duty are, first, the 
absence of sworn information to identify the parties ; and secondly, the 
want of a civil force sufficient to prevent these illegal assemblages, and 
to vindicate the law. In addition to these public drills, I am informed 
that there are daily drills going on of small bodies of men in private 
yards and inclosures, and that several French officers have recently 
been introduced into Montreal from the United States, for the purpose 
of giving instruction in military organization, about which they are now 
busily engaged.” 

Let it be remarked that on the 20th October the council re- 
commended to Lord Gosford to enforce the oath of allegiance 
on all Canadian subjects, and to institute “an inquiry respect- 
ing aliens resident in the province, especially those that may be 
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engaged in seditious practices,” but that his lordship thought fit 
to take “ further time for consideration on these points.” How- 
ever, in the despatch of the 6th November, he goes on to say, 

* T have used, and am still using, every endeavour to arrest the 
progress of anarchy and confusion that is spreading with great rapidity ; 
but | find the ordinary powers of the executive quite msufficient for 
the purpose. I mentioned to your lordship, in my despatch of the 1st 
instant, that a meeting of the Six Counties had taken place on the 23 
of October, at St. Charles, and 1 forwarded to you the resolutions then 
passed. I now enclose for your information the address to the Cana- 
dian people, which has been prepared and issued by a committee named 
on that occasion. Since the meeting, the poison that the agitators have 
been so industriously scattering appears to have spread more exten- 
sively, and been doing its work with more rapidity and success than 
ever; and in many of the counties in the district of Montreal a very 
large proportion of the rural population are in such a state that it is 
difficult to say to what lengths they may not be urged to go.” 

The governor then goes on in the same despatch to say that 
the object of the disaffected leaders is by threats, intimidation, 
and violence to compel the officers of the militia and the magis- 
trates to throw up their commissions, and promise to join the 
patriots ; that they have succeeded in many instances ; that he 
and Sir John Colborne had a yplied to Sir Colin Campbell for 
additional military power, and that he has despatched the attorney 
general to Montreal, with instructions to use his utmost endea- 
yours to maintain good order, to punish those who infringed the 
law, to organize a sufficient police force in the city, and to deal 
according to law with foreign military officers engaged in trea- 
sonable practices ; that he has directed the clerks of the peace 
in the disturbed districts to call upon all magistrates who have 
not yet taken the oath of allegiance to her Majesty to do so, 
and to report those who do not. But he goes on justly to 
observe, 

“ But, after all, these measures will not put down the system of 
organization and arming that is now extensively going forward in the 
district of Montreal, nor will they prevent it from spreading into the 
other districts. Indeed the Central Committee of Quebec, of which | 
spoke in a former communication, is now actively at work, and have 
recommended the adoption here of the same process of drilling and 
organization that is practised in Montreal.” 

His lordship by this time appears to have opened his eyes to 
the fact, that the ‘colony was in some danger, but still he thinks 
that if the home government furnish him with the power of sus- 
pending the habeas corpus, and declaring martial law over the 
whole or parts of the province, “ the knowledge that the execu- 
tive possesses these powers would probably produce such an 
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effect on the minds of the ill-disposed as to render it unnecessary 


to exert them.” He farther acknowledges that the functions of 


the local government are nearly at a stand-still; that neither the 
existing, nor a new House of Assembly, would assist in remov- 
ing the difficulties, and that either would rather augment his 
embarrassments. ‘The despatch ends with the most ‘important 
fact of all, namely, that the governor had made the discovery, 
which any one unblinded by political prejudices might have 
made years before, of the real views of the disaffected. 

“ The grievances,” he says, “ which were at first put forward by the 
leaders of this party would seem to have been mere pretexts to clothe 
deeper and darker designs. The mask has now been thrown aside, 
and the people are excited to disaffection and rebellion by the most 
artful and unfounded misrepresentations ; and even if all the demands 
of the Assembly were fully and immediately granted, they would, / 
begin to think, be insufficient to satisfy the views of those whose evident 
aim is not to reform, but to destroy, the established government and 
British connection.” 


His lordship might have added, that every concession which 
he and others had made had not only ¢ gone to encourage scarcely 
disguised treason, but to furnish traitors with the power of earry- 
ing into effect their treacherous designs, to diminish the just 
authority and capabilities of the executive government, and to 
discourage, terrify, and depress the loyal and well-affected ; so 
that at length, when rebellion did break out, he found the 
executive impotent, the magistracy tainted with disaffection, or 
alarmed into inactivity, the courts of law overawed, the loyal 
people of the province disgusted, and no force whatever existing 
in the state to repress insurrection, and maintain law and order, 
but a body of valiant, well disciplined, and well commanded 
British soldiers, drawn principally from neighbouring colonies, 
and led by one of the wisest and most ¢ allant gentlemen that 
ever drew the sword, or used the pen, ‘for the service of his 
country. 

Henceforth we hope that we shall no more hear the word 
concession, in its ordinary sense, used in the government of our 
colonies—we mean concession to clamour. Let justice, mo- 
deration, and firmness, be the words employed ;—justice not 
alone to the loud-tongued agitator, the grievance-monger, 
who covers his dark designs with unfounded complaints,—but 
justice also to the peaceful, the loyal, and the contented ; 
moderation to all men and in all measures, in yielding as well 
as in refusing, in punishing as well as in encouraging; firm- 
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ness in the execution of the laws, in resisting faction, in con- 
temning abuse, in rejecting unjust pretences, in supporting in- 
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stitutions against which no just cause of disapprobation can be 
discovered. Let us hear of these three qualities dignifying all 
our acts; but no more concession to outcry, no more conciliation 
of traitors; for by the concessions of a Whig government to a 
disaffected faction, a state of peaceful tranquillity, such as was 
depicted by M. Papineau’s speech, which we have cited, has 
been changed into discontent, and discontent has been nourished 
into rebellion. The greatest statesman and warrior who has lived 
in modern times—we might say, almost without fear of contra- 
diction, who has ever lived—the Duke of Wellington, has held 
up to the country, and to the world, through the whole course 
of his life, an example of the perfect conduct which is required 
to rule mankind for their own advantage. No man under a 
constitutional government has ever perhaps been entrusted with 
so much power as that great man has exercised at different times, 
and what has been his conduct in wielding it? The claims of 
justice have never been rejected from whatsoever part they may 
have come, but unjust claims have never been able to stand for 
an hour before that mind which seems endowed with what we 
may call an instinct of truth ; clamour has broken from him like 
the spray of the billow, which might have dashed to pieces 
weaker things, when it strikes against a rock: in foam and empti- 
ness. Moderation he has shown to all men: to the treacherous 
rulers of Spain, when in their meanness they did their best to 
frustrate his great designs for the deliverance of their country ; 
to his opponents in policy, to his conquered enemies. Firmness 
invincible, because founded in right and justice, has been the 
characteristic of all his dealings, whether in the lines of Torres 
Vedras, or the heights of Waterloo, or in the equally gallant 
struggle for the maintenance of the British constitution. 

If the rulers of Canada, fortunately for themselves and their 
country, possess even in a minor degree the union of these three 
great qualities, which that extraordinary man has displayed 
through life in their fullest extent, Canada may remain attached 
to Great Britain, as her most important colony, for centuries to 
come. But if they fail in any of these respects, the prognos- 
tication attributed to Lord Ashburton will be verified by the 
result, and a country sincerely attached to Great Britain, and 
invaluable to her in many points of view, will be separated from 
her in less than twenty years. But it will be our own fault if 
it is so. 

It may be asked, why in an article of this kind, we have en- 
tered into a long statement of by-gone events, ripped up old 
grievances, and touched upon animosities of the past. We 
may be asked if we do so merely to revive a stale accusation 
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against the Whig government, or to urge charges from long 
gone times against a nobleman who, however we may differ 
from him in political opinion, every one is ready to acknowledge 
as an amiable and excellent man by no means deficient in 
talent. 

It is for neither of these causes: it is simply because the present 
state of Canada rests upon the basis of those times; because, 
although the events are past, the circumstances still exist ; be- 
cause there is still a revolutionary faction and a loyal people in 
Canada; because there exists still a body of men whose designs 
are to separate that country from Great Britain, to overthrow 
existing istitutions, and to establish a democracy instead ; 
because they still cloke their proceedings with the same artifices, 
and have only extended their means of carrying them into exe- 
cution ; and moreover because, if the same course be pursued to 
Canada now which was pursued then, the result will be the 
same, with perhaps more disastrous consequences. It is for this 
reason that we point to the previous history of that colony as a 
warning which must be taken by all, except that class, of which 
it has been predicated, that you may “ bray them in a mortar 
and they will never be the wiser.” 

It is not indeed that we have the slightest fear that under the 
existing ministry of this country such a consummation will take 
place; quite on the contrary, and more pe apey as a gentleman 
has lately been appointed, in consequence of the illness of the 
retiring Governor, who has already, in circumstances of very 
considerable difficulty, displayed those very qualities which we 
think the most necessary in the government of Canada. We 
know nothing personally of the political opinions of Sir Charles 
Metcalf, though we have heard that they are liberal even to 
an ultra degree; but to say the truth, pea persons who 
have strongly supported the conservative cause have decidedly 
the first claims upon a conservative government, all qualities of 
mind being equal, yet we care very little what are the political 
opinions of the gentleman sent to Canada, if he but possess the 
firmness, the sense of justice, and the moderation, of which we 
have spoken, and if he make up his mind to use his own eyes, 
to consult his own judgment, and to consider fully the claims 
of both divisions of the colony with equity and impartiality. 
It is searcely too much to say that the two provinces, of which 
the colony formerly consisted, have — been ruled not 
only from but for Lower Canada, and that such can be the case 


no longer without infinite danger. It was in a great degree to 
remedy the evils of such a system that the union of the two 
provinces was advocated by many of the wisest men of all 
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parties in the colony, and a few words may not be inappropriate 
here regarding the circumstances under which that union took 
place, espec ially in reference to Upper Canada. 

After the insurrection had been suppressed, the general 
assembly of the upper province took into consideration the 


various evils under which it had long laboured, with a view of 


proposing some remedy to the imperial government. The 
whole question was referred to a committee, which made a re- 
port to the House on the 8th February, 1838, and the Assembly 
formed thereon a series of resolutions, which were transmitted 
in an address to the Queen. The report and the resolutions 
were both framed before time had been allowed to the country 
to recover from the excitement of a recent rebellion, and while 
the House was yet glowing with a sense of the loyalty and de- 
votion to Great Britain which it, and the people of the province, 
had so signally and meritoriously displayed. It is not wonder- 
ful therefore that those documents contain some very severe 
strictures on the opposite party, and on all who were supposed 
to favour them, and also put forth some claims which the su- 
perior loyalty of the upper province might justify them in ad- 
vancing, but which neither e xperience nor equity would permit 
the British government to accord. The resolutions strongly 
advocated the union of the two provinces, but in them certain 
arrangements were required as necessary conditions, without 
which the union could not prove benefic “ial to U /pper Canada. 
In the first place they desired that a decided majority in the 
legislature should be allotted to the upper province, although 
its population, at the time the report was made, amounted to 
450,000 souls, while that of the lower province was reckoned 
at 600,000. The *y secondly required that the principles of the 
constitution, ¢ especially in the appointments of the legislative 
and executive councils, should be maintained inviolate. Thirdly, 
that every branch of the revenue should be placed under the 
control of the legislature upon the same terms as in the pro- 
vinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Fourthly, that the 
seat of government should be established within the boundary 
of U pper ¢ ‘anada. Fifthly, that the English language should 
be used in the legislature, in courts of justice, and in all legal 
proce edings. Sixthly, they declared that for the encouragement 
of ente rprise, the iatrodiac ‘tion of British and foreign ¢ apital, and 
the security of property, the abolition of the fe udal tenures, and 
the establishment of registe r offices, were indispensable. 
The great object of several of these resolutions was in no 
degree concealed ; it was to swamp the influence of the French 
Canadians, and to hand over the predominance to the British 
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settlers. Although the attainment of such a result may un- 
doubtedly be desirable by the simple process of emigration and 
other natural causes, so that the colony may ultimately become 
truly, and fundamentally British, yet no one can doubt that to 
attempt to gain it by any oppressive and unequal proceedings 
would be repugnant to the whole spirit of British legislation, and 
by vitiating the course of equity, at the fountain head, would 
justify, if 1t did not produce, subsequent resistance. But there 
is no need of such a proceeding. That object will ultimately 
be obtained, as we have said, by natural causes; for it is shown 
that from the year 1791 to the year 1838 the population of 
ari has increased in the proportion of forty-five to one, 
while that of Lower Canada has only increased in the proportion 
of four toone. There is another reason however for saying that 
there is no need for such a proceeding ; for in the two pro- 
vinces united there is a superiority in point of number on the 
part of the British population, and although the persons of 
British origin in Lower Canada may be so mingled with the 
population of French origin, as in many instances to neutralize 
their votes in questions where the interests or prejudices of the 
two races are involved, it must be recollected that such is not 
the case in many places, and also that in general questions a 
great body of the French Canadians are loyal and attached to 
the British connexion. Nevertheless, though it would have 
been equally impolitic and unjust to seek by legislative means 
to depress the Canadians of French origin, yet it must not be 
forgotten that any acts which may tend to raise them above 
their natural position in the colony, to perpetuate their language, 
to uphold their institutions, and to maintain all those peculi- 
arities which separate them from the British colonists, always 
have been and always must be most impolitic and most ill ad- 
vised. In harmonizing the two races, not only should the 
natural course of events be suffered to operate, but every in- 
ducement should be given, and there are many which the exe- 
cutive and the imperial government can hold out, for the 
gradual blending of the French with the English settlers. We 
know, historically, that the greatest impediment to the union 
of a conquered people with their conquerors has been found in 
the difference of their languages, and it always has been a 
part of policy with great monarchs and statesman to do away 
with that ever-present distinction. Neither this nor any other 
measure of the Kind can be effected by violence, nor with great 
rapidity ; but still it is an object that should be perseveringly 
sought by every mild and gentle means. The late Lord Syden- 
ham kept this object in view, and took the first steps towards 
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it; but on many points he resisted the demands of the upper 
province and, by his skilful management of parties, obtamed 
large majorities in favour of the course he thought fit to pursue. 

Few governments have been more politically skilful than that 
of Lord Sydenham in Canada ; true, it is a very different thing 
to be skilful and to be wise. Nevertheless, we are ready to 
admit the skill on every point, and the wisdom on several; 
though we not only doubt, but positively disbelieve, in the 
existence of those just and grand views of general polity, which 
only could rule Canada in such a manner as to meet the exi- 
gencies of the present time without creating innumerable sources 
of evil for the future. Besides, Lord Sydenham was constantly 
thwarted and his measures curtailed of their fair proportions by 
the weakness of the home government. His despatches, many 
of which are masterpieces of diplomatic composition, and as 
much superior to those of Lord Durham as those of Lord 
Glenelg are superior to those of Lord John Russell, teem 
with remonstrances ineffective, and murmurings unattended to, 
and the most important half of his recommendations were not 
carried into effect, leaving matters for dispute and contest to 
his successors, which might easily have been removed during 
his government, had not the authorities at home shown them- 
selves equally inactive and careless. 

The skill which we have mentioned was not only displayed 
in balancing party against party, and race against race, but man 
against man; and had his life and government been extended, 
he might have been enabled, by this course, to have obtained 
for his measures a fair trial, and pushed them to the utmost ex- 
treme. Now whether those measures would have been beneficial 
or destructive to Canada, whether the principles upon which 
they were founded were just or unjust, is another, a very different 
question-—a question upon which a great portion of the Canadian 
people has expressed a decided opinion, and which is a matter of 
great doubt in this country. Suffice it that Lord Sydenham, to 
use the expression of Lord Gosford, “ liberalized” all the insti- 
tutions of Canada to a very extensive degree. He did not indeed 
begin so vehemently at first, and in his own recommendations, 
while the Bill of Union was under consideration, showed a degree 
of firmness in maintaining the constitution which none of his 
immediate predecessors had done. He resisted vigorously the 
efforts made by the democratical party to render the legislative 
council elective, maintained the necessity of a money qualifica- 
tion, and only admitted the right of the members of the council to 
resign, while he reserved to the executive the power of dismissing 
councillors, who, during a period of three years, might absent 
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themselves from the duties of their station. He gave little en- 
couragement at first to those persons who had taken an active 
part in inciting their fellow colonists to rebellion, but upon the 
whole, his government, notwithstanding the skill with which it 
was managed, and the just views which obtained upon many 
points, tended to diminish the power of the executive, to render 
it more immediately dependent upon the General Assembly of 
the colony, to give a preponderance to the democratical prin- 
ciple, and to assimilate the institutions of Canada to those of 
the United States. 

Now upon such a course of policy we have in the commence- 
ment of this article expressed a most decided opinion, to which 
we shall always adhere, and which we shall beg leave to reiterate 
here, in somewhat different words, namely, “ that it is the duty 
of this country, and of every officer intrusted by it with the go- 
vernment of colonies, to the extent of his powers, to assimilate 
the institutions of that colony over which . presides, as far as 
circumstances admit, to the institutions of Great Britain ; and to 
encourage, in every respect, those feelings and habits of thought 
in the colony, which will make the colonists look upon it as a 
privilege rather an inconvenience to remain attached to the 
mother country.” 

It was under extremely disadvantageous circumstances that 
Sir Charles Bagot undertook the government of Canada, and at 
the present moment,—though in a future article we shall un- 
doubtedly recur to the investigation of what has taken place 
during his rule,—we shall abstain as far as possible from en- 
tering into a detached examination of his acts, as the country is 
not yet fully in possession of all the motives which induced him 
to adopt the course he has pursued. He found the government 
committed to a certain line of policy ; he found the tie between 
Great Britain and Canada narrowed to a spider’s thread; he 
found the executive, by the acts of his predecessors, stripped 
of all real power but that of appealing to the people of the 
colony in case its views did not meet those of the General As- 
sembly. He found also the component parts of the Legislative 
Council such as he probably would not have chosen himself, 
and no means of modifying it according to his wishes, but the 
evidently unconstitutional display of an intention to swamp one 
branch of the constitution by the augmentation of another, or 
the slow process of time. He found a state of things, in short, 
all the tendencies of which were democratical, and a House of 
Representatives strongly opposed to the exertion, though per- 
haps not to the existence, of the monarchical principle. These 
were certain, great, and serious difficulties, and must be taken 
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into consideration in viewing the conduct of the late governor- 
general, The alternative before him,—the only constitutional 
alternative, —was, opposed as he found himself at the very outset 
of his career by a democratic majority in the House of Assembly, 
either to dissolve that body and appeal to the loyalty of the peo- 
ple, or to receive those persons into his council whom the demo- 
cratic majority sought to force upon him. The principle of the 
responsibility of his advisers to the people of the colony rather 
than to the home government had been conceded by his prede- 
cessors. It was an established fact, which could not be done 
away with without risking a revolution, notwithstanding all its 
inconveniences, Canada, in short, had been rendered, before 
his time, by a succession of governors, and mistakes, very nearly 


a separate state, hooked on to Great Britain by the mere tie of 


a viceroy appointed by this country. What was he to do? He 
could not declare his ministers irresponsible, he could not pro- 
ceed with responsible ministers in direct opposition to the repre- 
sentatives of the people ; and yet the persons whom the majo- 
rity wished to force into his councils were in some instances 
proclaimed traitors, in some instances those who, only through 


the lenity of the government, had escaped from the charge of 


treason, which their acts well merited ; in all instances, persons 
who had taken part in seditious proceedings and advocated 
more or less directly the separation of Canada from Great Bri- 
tain. He had, we repeat, but the choice of receiving these men 
into his councils, or dissolving the Assembly and appealing to 
the loyalty of the people. He chose the former course, and 
whether he was right or wrong in so doing, must entirely de- 
pend upon the probability which there existed at the time of 
obtaining, by an appeal to the people, the return of such an 
Assembly as would have maintained the executive power in the 
hands of persons undoubtedly loyal. 

We will acknowledge that we ourselves have no doubt that 
the result of such an appeal to the people—if made with a full 
declaration of the circumstances, with an assurance that no in- 
tention was entertained by the government of infringing upon 
the concession of the responsibility of the ministers, and that 


the only view of the governor was to ascertain the real sense of 


the people,—we repeat, that had this been done, we entertain 


not the slightest doubt that the dissolution of the House of 


Assembly, and a new election, would have resulted in the return 
of a considerable majority of Canadian conservatives. 

Sir Charles Bagot, however, upon the spot judged difler- 
ently. But we must recollect, that he was new to the colony, 
that he had scarcely had time to make himself acquainted with 
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the general views and disposition of the people, that he was 
surrounded by persons imbued with the principles of preceding 
governors, and that he had to deal with an assembly elected 
under very peculiar circumstances, which he had not learned 
to manage with the dexterity which the longer experience of 
Lord Sydenham enabled him to display. We cannot but feel 
that a mistake, even if it were committed under such circum- 
stances, as we feel inclined to believe it was, may be looked 
upon as much more pardonable than any of the many which 
preceded it in Canadian affairs. Nevertheless, the results of 
that mistake may be very important. They may even, strange 
as it may seen, be productive of good by opening the eyes of 
many to the natural consequences of acts to which they have 
given their support, and by rousing into greater vigour the loyal 
inhabitants of the province in the ‘approaching g general election. 
Sir Charles Bagot, forced to choose between the two lines of 
policy which we have marked out, decided upon accepting the 
personages whom the present House of Assembly sought to 
thrust into the council, amongst the most prominent of whom 
were Messrs. Hincks, Girouard, and Baldwin. All of these 
gentlemen were known or suspected, as well as Monsieur la 
Fontaine, another favourite of the House of Assembly, of 
favouring the late rebellion, and taking part in the sedi- 
tion, if not the treason, which preceded the actual outbreak. 
Two of those gentlemen had actually been branded by the 
government with the name of traitor, and it may easily be sup- 
posed what was the consternation and surprise of the great 
body of Canadian loyalists on seeing men to whom exile and 
imprisonment had very lately been considered as acts of merc Vv 
raised into the most responsible situations in the state. The 
indignation felt was natural, although the expression of that 
indignation was sometimes rash and intemperate. In other in- 
stances, however, it was calm, though firm, and the loyalists of 
Canada may be assured that calmness and firmness with per- 
severance and activity are the only means of bringing back 
a better state of things. Their own fate, and the continued 
attachment of the colony to Great Britain, now depends far 
more upon their own acts than upon the imperial government ; 
and it is but right that they should recollect that if they had 
returned an assembly of loyalists, the painful and dangerous 
alternative which lay before Sir Charles Bagot would not have 
been forced upon him. 

Before proceeding, however, we must give some extracts from 
various Canadian journals, to show the feelings which were ex- 
cited by the determination of the Governor, The following are 
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some resolutions passed at different public meetings on the 
occasion. 


“‘ Moved by Dr. Boyer, seconded by Dr. Austin :— 

“‘ That the present state of Canada is such as to excite in every 
loyal breast feelings of the deepest sorrow, mingled with astonishment, 
at the unexampled elevation to power of men who only five years 
since were proclaimed traitors to the British crown; and at the per- 
secution and dismissal from office of those loyalists who within the 
same space of time, suppressed by arms, with the approbation of the 
crown, an insurrection, incited and headed by the men whose prin- 
ciples were then treason, but who are now placed in authority over the 
colony they sought to wrest from British rule. 

“* Moved by William Lawson, Esq., seconded by Alexander Gor- 
don, Esq.— 

“ That it is the duty of every loyal subject to come forward at the 
present time, and record his sentiments in the face of his country, so 
that if Great Britain be disposed to retrace the fatal steps which have 
been taken, she may know on how much assistance she may reckon 
from the loyal inhabitants of Canada; and that, should Great Britain 
persevere in a course which history and experience clearly prove to 
lead to separation, we may not have the reproach of apathetic indiffer- 
ence, or be chargeable with concealing our views, and thereby mislead 
the parent state; but that we may be enabled to say, in the fearful 
struggle which must then ensue, the crime is not ours, we pointed out 
the danger and the remedy, but both were disregarded. 


Again, at another meeting—- 
“ Resolved, 1. That the union of the provinces, the politics and 
report of the late Lord Durham, and the politics and acts of the late 


Lord Sydenham, have been the cause of the great preponderance of 


the friends of republican government in all the colonial offices. 

«2, That in the opinion of this meeting, the recent changes in the 
government, and in the magistracy of the country, by which the rebels 
of 1837, and the advocates of extreme republicanism, of responsible 
government, and of the consequent separation of these colonies from 
England, have been intrusted with the legislative and executive autho- 
rity, at the seat of government, and throughout the whole province, 
are full of danger to the connexion with Great Britain. 

“3, That the un-British policy pursued by our late and present 
government has materially tended to weaken the attachment of those 
who, from education, feeling and principle, are attached to the institu- 
tions of the mother country; a policy which, while it never succeeds in 
gaining over one enemy of the government, inevitably tends to render 
the real friends of that government less ardent and disinterested in its 
support.” 

In the tone of these resolutions there is little to object to; 
they are a strong expression of opinion, it is true; but un- 
doubtedly that opinion is shared by an immense body ot 
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Canadian colonists; and when we compare the terms used with 
the speeches and resolutions given to the world by the opposite 
party not very long ago, they are moderate in terms. That 
moderation, however, is not always preserved by the loyalist 
journals, We must, however, extract at least one passage from 
one of these papers, in order that our readers may judge of 
~ violent spirit which has been called forth. 

* The Upper Canadians (I speak of the rural loyal population, by 
ten to one the most numerous loyal class) take their stand on mo- 
narchy as opposed to republicanism, It is the appointment to epub- 
lican Hinks—the retaining the republican Sydenham secretaries and 
officials—the carrying out “of the republican Sydenham acts—the ap- 
pointment of Hinks’s republican magistrates—ci-devant rebels, unlet- 
tered, disloyal clowns or mechanics ;—the dismissal of tried loyalists 
and men of education and talent from office,—the open avowal of the 
sovereignty of the people, of the non-responsibility of the colonial go- 
vernment to England, and its responsibility to the Canadian legislative 
assembly, by the government papers.—These are the points of conten- 
tion; these are the men and things which the loyalists would thank God 
to be able to meet in fair and open fight, that either monarchy or repub- 
licanism may fall. The monarchists, whatever Sir Charles Bagot may 
be induced by his republican cabinet to believe, are stil able to put 
down their old enemy in an impartial field; but whether they will be so 
able after Sir Charles Bagot has perfected the acts of Lord Sydenham, 
and the land has been bribed and corrupted to republicanism through 
the instrumentality of the loan from England, which is already adding 
strength to the republicans, by the employ of Yankey and radical 
surveyors, and supervisors of roads and other radical officials ;— 
whether the loyal party can survive this treacherous, this insidious 
attack on the part of their parent—an attack the more deadly as 
it is undeserved, and was unexpected—this may be matter of doubt ; 
at least the loyalists of Canada will have nothing to reproach them- 
selves with, it would be England herself, who, as the Débats says, 
through her Whig (her traitor) administration will have severed the 
bonds of the connexion.’ 

This is language which we are sorry to see used, for it can do 
no good in any respect, and must lessen the party using it in 
the eyes of reasonable men. We do not suppose that the 
writer himself intends to accuse Sir Charles Bagot of sanctioning 
the malversation of any part of the loan from England, for the 
purpose of “ bribing and corrupting the land to republic anism.” 
Any one who knows that highly honourable and _ respectable 
gentleman, must be well aware that he is perfectly incapable 
of doing anything that is inconsistent with the most pure and 
upright principles. He may commit a mistake, but he could 
never do anything that is dis Peat hy The charge, in fact, 
could we suppose it levelled at him, would appear so absurd and 
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inconsistent, that we cannot for a moment suppose it was in- 
tended. It is however a very grave and terrible charge even 
against any subordinate officers, and one which should not be 
made without the most distinct and positive proof being pre- 
pared to substantiate it. 

Setting that aside, however, many other charges remain, such 
as the appointment of incompetent and unworthy persons to 
the magistracy since the party of the former malcontents has 
been admitted to power, which have been reiterated again and 
again in innumerable private letters from Canada. “But the 
great question is in fact the responsibility of the ministers of 
the Governor-General to the colonial House of Assembly. We 
have already expressed our opinion that the fact of their re- 
sponsibility is a point whic th has been conceded, and which 
cannot be done away. Whether we regret it or not is another 
point. It is a very different thing, as the Duke of Wellington 
has most justly said, “ not to do, and to undo.” A thing may 
be resisted with safety and propriety, which when done cannot 
be recalled without the utmost peril and a manifest breach of 
good faith. But many other very important questions connect 
themselves with, or arise out of this concession of the respon- 
sibility of the colonial ministry to the House of Assembly, and 
one of these questions is, we fear, alre ~ady beginning to produce 
difficulty and eonftssion. We have heard that the appoint- 
ment of the civil secretary is likely to be disputed, and that 
the Canadian assembly are inclined to require that that officer 
should be responsible to them, and not to the crown, and 
should have a seat in the house. We see very grave objec- 
tions to such an arrangement, and, indeed, the responsibility 
of the ministers of the colony themselves to the house, savours 


much more of the constitution of an independent state than of 


a colony. Motives of convenience have been alleged for con- 
ceding this point, such as _ occasional difficulty experienced 
by the Governor-Gener: il in consequence of having no official 
representatives in the ‘adler but many means might have been 
devised for remedying this defect much more consistent with 
the usual course of colonial government, than that which has 
been adopted. The matter, however, has been decided, and 
upon that dee ision we must act; but it still remains a question 
how many, and which of the government officers are to be made 
responsible to the House of Assembly ; how many, and which 
are to depend upon the imperial gove came nt. We hope and 
trust that the Go rnor-General, and the rulers of this country 
also, will pause and de = ite long before they yield anything 
farther, still remember : Duke of Wellineton’s words, and 
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taking them in the sense of a warning, that “ It is a very differ- 
ent thing, not to do, and to undo.” 

Other measures of vast importance are rapidly coming for- 
ward in the colony, which must be discussed and _ settled 
speedily ; and upon the firmness and moderation of the govern- 
ment in dealing with those questions will the adherence of 
Canada to Great Britain depend. The principal difficulties are 
those involved in the Municipal Councils Bill, and in the Edu- 
cation Bill. Is the democratic principle, or is it not, to be 
recognized to its full extent in these two measures? the latter 
of which, perhaps, is of the most vital importance of the two, 
as upon it will depend for the future the moral condition of the 
people. The liberality of government in giving a large annual 
sum, to be divided amongst the several districts, according to 
population, upon the condition of those districts subscribing 
a similar amount to that allotted, surely should give the execu- 
tive some greater power than that which is now proposed ; and 
it does seem to us that the machinery with which apparently 
the system is to be worked is the most faulty that could be 
devised for the purposes of communicating instruction to the 
lower classes. Five or seven commissioners, as the case may 
be, for each township, might, and probably would, answer the 
purpose in view, if they were appointed upon any reasonable 
principles and retained in office for a sufficie nt length of time 
to carry out their views upon a regular plan. But if these 
commissioners are to be chosen annually, as at present pro- 
posed, at the township meetings held on the first Monday of 
January, in which every inhabitant on the assessment list has a 
vote, the only possible result must be an irregular, irreligious, 
democratic education. These tow nship meetings comprise ¢ all 
the illiterate of the province; and it is needless to say, that the 
ill educated, the unde r-educate d, and the not edue ated at all, 
will possess a vast majority in a great number of the townships. 
Yet these are the pe ople in whose hands it is proposed to leave 
the election of a board, to which is entrusted the examination 
and appointment of teachers, the formation of rules, and the 
discrimination of subjects to be taught. To them is to be con- 
fided apparently the whole rey iwement of the schools, and 
the only sort of control is to be found in the suggestions of an 
inspector of education, who has no power to enforce the most 
necessary regulation. Can there be a doubt in the mind of any 
man that such boards, chosen in such a manner, and invested 
with such powers, will in very many instances abuse them? If 
they do not, Canada is such ae ountry as never was before, and, 
we believe, never will be again; nor must it be forgotten that the 
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advantages of such a plan, if any can be suggested, which we 
do not believe, must be problematic ‘al, while the evils are as 
certain as they are gross. 

The same democratic principles are evident in the Municipal 
Councils Bill; and, politically, the dangers are as great from 
that measure, as they are morally from the Education Bill. 
We cannot pause he re to investigate all the details; but one 
thine is clear, that both these measures, as well as most of those 
advocated by the majority of the present House of Assembly, 
and especially the strong resistance to a proper measure of 
registration, have a weighty tendency to encourage the demo- 
cratic principle in our Canadian possessions ; and the question 
, whether it be for the imperial government to oppose or sup- 
port the extension of that principle. We must contend that it 
ought to meet with the most decided discouragement that can 
possibly be given to it, without the violation of any of those 
pledges by which former ministers have bound the country. The 
influence of the imperial government upon the feelings and 
actions of the colonists, is great to a degree which those, who 
are not intimately acquainted with the subject, cannot conceive ; 
and we must contend, that both in consequence of the past 
history of Canada, of its present state, and of its peculiar 
position in regard to the United States, it is the bounden 
duty of the mother country to give every encouragement to the 
monarchical, and even aristocratic principle—to oppose by every 
just and constitutional means the march of democracy, and to 
encourage loyalty and affection wherever it can be found. The 
strides towards a great change have of late been ve ry rapid, and 
we have already pointed out how, step by step, the bonds be- 
tween England and her most important colony have gradually 
been broken and narrowed. It only remains to make a few 
more concessions to democracy, and the total separation from 
the mother country will be easy, natural, and pleasant, to the 
Canadian people. But it will not be as the attectionate child 
of England that Canada will separate from this country under 
such circumstances, but as the sworn brother of independent 
America; and the United States may add another star to their 
flag. 

Nevertheless we will repeat that, notwithstanding all that 
has been done, notwithstanding every existing difficulty, not- 
withstanding the concessions that have been made, netwith- 
standing the narrowness of the tie between Great cltaie and 
the colony, notwithstanding the measures proposed and me- 
naced by the democratic party, we do not anticipate any danger 
at present. We have two great sources of confidence; the 
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firmness, sense of justice and moderation of Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
and the undoubted loyalty of a great majority of the Canadian 
people. Sir Charles Metcalfe, we are sure, will do nothing 
rashly; he will not even dissolve the Assembly and appeal to 
the Canadian people without just cause; but if he should be 
driven to such a measure before the natural dissolution of that 
body, which is now rapidly approaching, he has one very great 
advantage over Sir Charles Bagot; he has the certainty of 
strenuous and vigorous support from the loyalists of the colony. 
Doubtless, he will do nothing to cast any imputation upon the 
conduct of his predecessor ; ; doubtless, he will give no ear to 
clamour, whether it come from the loyalist party or the other ; 
but his vigour and decision, his suavity and consideration in the 
government of other colonies under very trying circumstance e8, 
sive us the best assurance that he will be resolute in opposing 
any thing that may have a tendency to separate Canada from 
Great Britain. 

The whole, however, does not depend upon Sir Charles Met- 
calfe; a great deal will depend upon the government of this 
country, and upon their carrying out that all- important prin- 
ciple announced by Sir Robe ut Peel: the treatment of the colony 
as an integral part of the empire. We shall say a few words 
upon this part of the subject before we conclude. Canada 
West, or Upper Canada, as it was formerly called, is essentially 
an agricultural country, and one, the produce of which would 
be immense, if fully peopled and cultivated ; but it is not to be 
supposed that it will be fully peopled, and properly cultivated, 
except by avery slow process, unless a much larger amount 
of capital is embarked than at present: in the pursuits of agri- 
culture. The causes why large capital is kept from Can: ida— 
why the only people, who re ~ally benefit by emigration to that 
country, are those who with very small capital labour with their 
own hands—why, consequently, it is very diflicult to find em- 
ployment for emigrants who have no capit: ul at all—and why 
an immense number of those who annually reach the shores of 
our North American possessions speedily cross the line into the 
United States—are very evident. It may be asked, indeed, in 
the first place, are these things so? Are the Canadians really 
poor? Is employment ditticult to be found? Do numbers of 
emigrants cross the line?) On the latter hae some contra- 
diction has been lately given by the Canada Company, in a 
very useful little book, which will be found named at the head 
of this article. It may be sufficient, however, to say upon this 
question, that the publication above-mentioned né iturally cives 
the most favourable picture of the state of the colony, and that 
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official papers clearly demonstrate the fact, both that up to a 
very late period it was difficult to find employme nt for labour, 
and that m: iny of the emigrants proceed very speedily into the 
United States. Thus in 1840, Lord Sydenham writes: “ If, 
however, the emigration should be carried to the extent during 
the season, which there is reason to believe, it is not to be 
expected that either the demand for labour from individuals, 
or the limited extent to which public works can be carried in 
the financial state of the province, will suffice to meet the de- 
mand for employment. 

At a later period in that year Lord John Russell writes: “ It 
is universally admitted that the difficulty of finding employme nt 
for emigrants on their arrival in British North America, and the 
facility with which it is procured in the United States, are 
powerful reasons for the too frequent removal of British sub- 
jects into the adjoining country. 

We could go on with nany more of such quotations, but it is 
unnecessary to do so; and, on the other point, it is only requi- 
site to turn the eye to any public report, in order to see that 
the average capital taken out by emigrants is exceedingly small. 
There is, indeed, scarcely any an of large capital in Canada 
West, and those who possess moderate fortunes, ranging from 
ten to fifteen thousand pounds (ve ry few are there indeed 
these), generally employ their money in other speculations, 
investing a very small portion in agriculture. These gentlemen 
principally settled in the colony about the years 1832, 1833, 
and 1834, shortly after, Mr. \d: im Ferguson, of Wood Hill, 
published his observations on Canada, nearly at the same time 
with the works of Dr. Dunlop and others. There can be no 
doubt that those authors did not intend to deceive: but there 

it that when, by their favourable showing 
of the prospects of emigration, s ttlers of considerable capital 
were induced to proceed to that country, they were greatly dis- 
appointed by the results, and found, after a lone trial, that 
under the existing relations between England, Canada, and the 
United States, capital cannot in our colony be profitably invested 
in agriculture by gentle n en farming with hired labour. 

The question now becomes, what are the causes of this state 
of things in a country notoriously prolific, and what are th 
remedies for the evil? The causes are those two great wants,— 
the want of easy means of transnort, and the want of a certain 
and profitable market. To show the difficulty and expense of 
transport we will take two ins tanc s. The lowest remunerating 
price for a quarter of wheat to a farmer of Canada West is stated 
at from 28s. to 30s., and th ordinary expense of conveying that 
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quarter of wheat from Toronto or Hamilton, at the head of Lake 
Ontario, to England, has been, including all charges, 26s. It will 
be seen, that this is enormous, and operates, of course, most bale- 
fully upon the commercial communication between this country 
and her colony. To take another instance ; for a barrel of salted 
beef or pork, containing 200 pounds weight, the lowest price 
the Canadian farmer has a right to expect, after salting and 
barrelling, is 24d. per pound, at his own door. The price of 
conveying to England, including repacking and salting at Mon- 
treal, storage, &c., is about 29s., or one-half of the actual value. 
It will be easily understood that the great bulk of these ex- 
penses are incurred in Canada, the freight being, comparatively, 
nothing from the shores of America to the ports of England; 
and the necessity of great public works, for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating transport, has been felt by every government, and by 
every governor. Plans have been proposed, and the same, or 
others, will no doubt be adopted for constructing numerous and 
solid roads, and for more completely opening the St. Lawrence 
for the navigation of large vessels. ‘The immense benefits de- 
rived to the United States by the construction of the Erie canal 
seems to give a practical exemplification of what might be done 
for Canada by the improvement of the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence. ‘The only obstacle indeed is the want of funds for 
such great undertakings; but we believe that could the second 
object be obtained, and a secure market insured for Canadian 
produce, money would be easily found for all those operations, 
which, in return, would both draw capital into the colony when 
effected, and furnish employment for surplus labour during their 
progress. In the mean time, however, the want of facility of 
transport naturally increases the difficulty of finding a profitable 
and sure market, and the want of that profitable and sure mar- 
ket for Canadian produce absolutely stops the embarkation of 
capital in the agricultural pursuits of the colony. It is scarcely 
worth the while of the Canadians, except under very peculiar 
circumstances, to send their produce to Great Britain, the only 
market of any importance open to them, and not at all worth 
their while to embark any capital in agricultural improvements 
in the present state of relations between the two countries. In 
some of the best written and most influential agricultural jour- 
nals of the colony we find a measure advocated which may 
seem, and does seem, most extraordinary, but which is never- 
theless the result of experience. This is to reduce the quantity 
of land under the plough, and solely because there is not a sure 
and profitable market for Canadian produce. Even in the home 
consumption of Canada the colonial farmer meets with a rival 
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official papers clearly demonstrate the fact, both that up to a 
very late period it was difficult to find employment for labour, 

and that m: iny of the emigrants proceed very speedily into the 
United States. Thus in 1840, Lord Sydenham writes: “ If, 
however, the emigration should be carried to the extent during 
the season, which there is reason to believe, it is not to be 
expected that either the demand for labour from individuals, 
or the limited extent to which publie works can be carried 1 

the financial state of the province, will suffice to meet the de- 
mand for « mployment. ™ 

At a later period in that year Lord John Russell writes: “ It 
is universally admitted that the difficulty of finding employment 
for emigrants on their arrival in British North America, and the 
facility with which it is procured in the United States, are 
powe! rful reasons for the too freque nt removal of British sub- 
jects into the adjoining country.” 

We could go on with many more of such q uotations, but it is 
unnecessary to do so; and, on the other noiat, it is only requi- 
site to turn the eye to any public report, in order to see that 
the average capital take n out by emigrants is exceedingly small. 
There is, indeed, scarcely any man of large capital in Canada 
West, and those v h ) possess moderate fortunes, ranging from 
ten to fifteen thousand pounds (very few are there indeed 
these), generally employ their money in other sp culations, 
investing a very small portion in agriculture. These gentlemen 
prince ipally settled in the colony about the years 1832, 1833, 
and 1834, shortly after, Mr. Sdena Ferguson, of Wood Hill, 
published his observations on Canada, nearly at the same time 
with the works of Dr. Dun lop and others. There can be no 
doubt that those authors did not intend to deceive; but there 
can be 7 no doubt that when, by their favourable showing 
of the prospects of emigration, settlers of considerable capital 
were ve ed to segaial to that country, the ‘y were greé tly dis- 
appointed by the results, and found, after a long trial, that 
under the existing relations between England, Canada, and the 
United States, capital cannot in our colony be profitably invested 
in agriculture by gentlemen farming with hired labour. 


The question now becomes, what are the causes of this stat 


things in a country notoriously prolific, and what are the 
remedies for the evil? The causes are those two great wants,— 
the want of easy means of transport, and the want of a certain 
and profitable market. To show the difficulty and expense of 
transport we will take two instances. The lowest remunerating 
price for a quarter of wheat to a farmer of Canada West is stated 
at from 28s. to 30s., and th. ordinary expense of conveying that 
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quarter of wheat from Toronto or Hamilton, at the head of Lake 
Ontario, to England, has been, including all charges, 26s. It will 
be seen, that this is enormous, and operates, of course, most bale- 
fully upon the commercial communication between this country 
and her colony. To take another instance ; for a barrel of salted 
beef or pork, containing 200 pounds weight, the lowest price 
the Canadian farmer has a right to expect, after salting and 


barrelling, is 24d. per pound, at his own door. The price of 


conveying to England, including repacking and salting at Mon- 
treal, storage, &c., is about 29s., or one-half of the actual value. 
It will be easily understood that the great bulk of these ex- 
penses are incurred in Canada, the freight being, comparatively, 
nothing from the shores of America to the ports of England ; 
and the necessity of great public works, for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating transport, has been felt by every government, and by 
every governor. Plans have been proposed, and the same, or 
others, will no doubt be adopted for constructing numerous and 
solid roads, and for more completely opening the St. Lawrence 
for the navigation of large vessels. ‘The immense benefits de- 
rived to the United States by the construction of the Erie canal 
seems to give a practical exemplification of what might be done 
for Canada by the iuaprovement of the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence. ‘The only obstacle indeed is the want of funds for 
such great undertakings; but we believe that could the second 
object be obtained, and a secure market insured for Canadian 
produce, money would be easily found for all those operations, 
which, in return, would both draw capital into the colony when 
effected, and furnish employment for surplus labour during their 
progress. In the mean time, however, the want of facility of 
transport naturally increases the difficulty of finding a profitable 
and sure market, and the want of that profitable and sure mar- 
ket for Canadian produce absolutely stops the embarkation of 
capital in the agricultural pursuits of the colony. It is scarcely 
worth the while of the Canadians, except under very peculiar 
circumstances, to send their produce to Great Britain, the only 
market of any importance open to them, and not at all worth 
their while to embark any capital in agricultural improvements 
in the present state of relations between the two countries. In 
some of the best written and most influential agricultural jour- 
nals of the colony we find a measure advocated which may 
seem, and does seem, most extraordinary, but which is never- 
theless the result of experience. This is to reduce the quantity 
of land under the plough, and solely because there is not a sure 
and profitable market for Canadian produce. Even in the home 
consumption of Canada the colonial farmer meets with a rival 
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who can undersell him in the citizen of the United States, and 
we cannot but admit that very great facilities exist for that rival 
carrying his produce into the British market also under the 
name of Canadian produce. The state of things thus brought 
about is very powerfully depicted by the agricultural pape 
called “ The Cultivator,” which uses the following words :— 


** We have already reported, as accurately as was in our power, the 
produce of this year’s crops, and the state they were secured in. We 
have nothing to add on that subject now. Our future anxiety will be, 
how we can dispose of our produce, whether to advantage or other- 
wise. We regret to say, we do not at present anticipate remunerating 
prices for almost any produce we have to sell. ‘The lowness of the 
prices is a convincing proof of the capabilities of the country to yield 
large returns of beef, pork, mutton, wool, cheese, butter, and other 
articles, if the industry of the people was properly directed, protected, 
and encouraged. 

“Hay would not be selling for 15s. to 20s. the hundred bundles of 
1,600 Ibs., oats for 1s. the minut, and other grain in proportion, if the 
country was not capable of producing these articles in abundance ; and 
if it is, butcher’s meat, cheese, butter, and wool may be manufactured 
from hay, grain, and roots. We import what we might produce, and 
leave our own producers to languish in poverty. If this be true pa- 
triotism, or sound policy, we confess we do not understand either the 
one or the other. It is hardly possible to form an accurate opinion 
at present as to the expediency of stall feeding cattle this winter, with 
any prospect of profit or even remuneration. Produce is low, and 
likely to continue so ; but it is equally low in the neighbouring state ; 
and in spring they may send here their stall-fed cattle and sheep, and 
reduce our market prices extremely low, even lower than in their own 
country, because if cattle are once brought here, they must be sold ; 
and they may be brought here to a much greater extent than would 
be necessary to meet the demand.” 


Such is the opinion given by one of the most intelligent ol 
the Canadian cultivators ; and another of no less experience and 
talent observes, “barter, waste, and profusion are the conse 
quences of our want of markets.” Such are the evils unde 
which Canada West labours; such are the evils which prevent 
large capital from being embarked in the agriculture of that 
country; such are the evils which restrict emigration in a great 
degree to the poorer classes of this country; such are the evil 
which prevent the poorest classes of emigrants from obtaining 
certain employment when they do arrive. Now how are thes 
evils to be remedied? Mr. Gladstone, in a very remarkable 
speech last year, pointed out the only true means, and Sir 
Robert Peel has this year condensed the whole into one sen- 
tence—by treating the colony as an integral part of the British 
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empire. Let this principle but be acted upon—and it is neces- 
sary to bear ever in mind that the grand experiment of Free 
Trade can only be carried out with a certainty of reciprocity in 
the case of an empire and her colonies—let this principle be 
acted upon, and Canada having secured the best, the natural 
market for her produce, and obtained a certain, though a mo- 
derate profit, will receive an influx of capital co-equal, or, 
perhaps, superior to, the influx of labour. Production will be 
mereased in an indefinite ratio, agricultural improvement will 
necessarily develop the vast resources of the soil, and industry, 
and remuneration, constantly acting and reacting upon each 
other, as they always do, will produce the means of carrying 
on those great engineering operations, which, in return, will 
facilitate the disposal of produce, and augment the wealth to 
which they owe their execution. 

England can do much in this course, but Canada herself must 
do much also in order to produce the results that we speak of. 
She has already done something, and she must do more. On 
her political tranquillity, on her following out the impulses of 
the mother country, and on her co-operation with Great Britain 
in the measures devised for the purpose of improving her agri- 
cultural and commercial position, depend, she may be assured, 
her prosperity and happiness. The most essential point for her 
consideration is that of protective duties upon the frontier of 
the United States. Were the principle of the absolute necessity 
of such duties not already conceded as regards Canada, both 
in that country and in this, we might enter into some argu- 
ments to show that the present situation of that country, with 
respect to the United States, forms an exceptional case ; 
that the colony is not in a position to carry the principles of 
Free Trade with her neighbour to an extreme length ; but the 
point being already conceded, the question in regard to duties 
to be levied on United States’ produce entering Canada is one 
of amount. On this part of the subject, which involves nu- 
merous very important questions, we have no room to dilate ; 
but we may lay down as a tenable position, that the combined 
interests of Great Britain and Canada absolutely require that 
the duties should be such as to prevent Canada from becoming 
a mere place of transit for American produce, and also such as 
to prevent that produce from impeding the development of the 
resources of the colony ; while a due regard should be had to 
prices in Canada itself, so as not to raise them to a pitch which, 
though acting in another direction, would equally interfere with 
her advance in commercial and agricultural prosperity. 
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The Forwarders of Lower Canada, by no means an unimpor- 
tant class, who at present derive muc ‘ho greater advantages from 
the transmission of American produce than from the trade of the 
colony, will doubtless seek to keep the duties as low as possible, 
while the ereat body of the agriculturists may on the other hand 
endeavour to raise them above their due height. Both will be 
short-sighted in their policy; but it is to be hoped that between 
the two a just medium will be found, and this will in a great 
measure depend upon the opinions expressed, and inducements 
held out, by the imperial | government. The consideration of the 
Canadian Tariff is one of ve ry great importance both to Canada 
and to this country, for upon the establishment of a just scale 
of duties upon the frontiers of the colony and the U nited States, 
will depend, as far as Canada is concerned, the profits of 
the farmer, the steadiness of prices, and, in a creat degree, the 
revenue of the colony; while, on the other hand, the British 
agriculturist and manufacturer will be affected, first, by the 
protection it gives against the fraudulent introduction of United 
States’ produce; second, by the encouragement that it will 
afford to emigration ; and, third, by the augmented consumption 
of our own manufactures in the colony. 

The only question which we shall farther touch upon, 1s, 
whether, and how far, is Great Britain justified, after the con- 
cessions which have been made, in interfering in the internal 
affairs of the colony. Can the imperial government remalli 
neutral in the struggle of parties? Ought it to remain indif- 
ferent to the commercial legislation of the colony. Those who 
are indisposed towards British connexion in Canada, and they 
do not fail to find organs in Great Britain, exclaim angrily, 
leave Canada to settle her own affairs. She hes her own House 
of Assembly, her own Legislative Council, her own responsibl 
ministry. Truly, we reply, she has quite enough for any colony 
to possess indepe fen nt of the mother- country, and whatever is 
grasped at more, let the pretences be ever so specious, ean but 
have for their object one result. If there be any further con- 
cession all must be conceded; if there be any farther inde pen- 
dence, Canada will soon find a governor general very much 
more ornamental than useful. The interests however of this 
country, and still more of the colony itself, as well as the 
wishes of the great majority of its inhabitants, whatever the 
clamour of a faction may assert, will justify Great Britain in 
resisting farther encroachments, and c arry her triumphantly 
throngh any appeal that may be necessary to the loyalty of th 
people. This country cannot, and must not, remain neuter; 
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she has no right to do so. What has been conceded has 
been conceded, and cannot be changed; but if the opinion 
be correct, and we do not scruple to declare it is correct, that 
the tendency of all the measures of one party is to weaken 
the connexion between Great Britain and her colony, and the 
tendency of all the measures of the other party is to strengthen 
that connexion,—if the struggle in Canada be, as we firmly 
believe, restricted in fact, though not in appearance, within 
these bounds, the duty of Great Britain is clear and evident 
to support the loyal with firmness and good faith, and we are 
perfectly certain that she may do so with security also. A 
determined government is always much more secure than a 
timid one; but when a determined government acts upon prin- 
ciples of justice and equity, it need not have the slightest dread. 
It is feebleness, either existing or supposed, which always pro- 
duces insurrections, and the confidence of power and assurance 
of right are certain to prevent or suppress them. England, we 
repeat, cannot remain neuter in the political, social, or com- 
mercial discussions going on in Canada. She has too many 
interests involved in those discussions not to take a part; the 
only thing necessary is to choose a wise one; in politics to resist 
all farther aggression, while she carefully refrains from any at- 
tempt to recal what is past; in commerce, to hold out every 
advantage to her colony, which her other important interests 
do not absolutely forbid ; and in the social concerns of the pro- 
vince to encourage, by all those means which a government has 
abundantly at command, loyalty to the throne, attachment to 
religion, zeal, honour and industry, in all the private relations 
of life. For the latter purpose, henouts and rewards need not 
be scattered with a profuse and careless hand, but they may still 
have their share under the guidance of carefal discrimination. 
Colonists should not be taught that the Atlantic is an absolute 
bar to any of those re compenses which merit might have obtained 
in the mother-country; and when distributed at all, the very 
much greater effect the ‘y produce in a colony than at home will 
render it the less nece ssary to be profuse. But, above all things, 
it is requisite to guard most seru} pulously all offices which imply 
trust as well as honour from being bestowed upon unworthy 
persons. Let us no longer hear even a whisper of the magis- 
terial bench being degraded by the elevation of tavern kee ~pers* 
and “ rude unlettered clowns.” 


* It is very generally reported, though we hope and believe without foundation, 
that a person who keeps a small road-side tavern, not far from David Town, has been 
raised to the bench. 
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Let functions of such importance to the equal administration 
of justice, to the security of the state, to the weli-being in every 
respect to the colony, be intrusted only to such persons as are 
of tried fidelity, known respec tability, and reputed intelligence. 
Inconvenient as a paucity of magistrates always must be, and 
difficult as it is in a thinly peopled country to “find persons in 
every respect eligible, yet there can be no doubt it is much 
better to have few magistrates than bad ones. On all such 
points as these, the imperial government has a right to pro- 
nounce a decided opinion; nay, more, it has every right not 
only to protect and encourage the loyal, the respectable and 
the intelligent, but to give eve ry inducement to those classes to 
take part in managing the affairs of the colony. So little in- 
deed has been the encouragement given as yet, that it is an 
acknowledged and lamented fact in many public documents, that 
it is difficult to induce men of information, property and mind to 
be put in nomination for the House of Assembly, or to take an 
active part in the proceedings in the legislative council when 
once they have been placed upon the list ; so that the field is 
left open to persons who, from character or position, are subject 
to many very dangerous influences. The imperial government 
also is not only justified but required by every consideration ot 
— policy to suggest such commercial measures as may tend 

to develope more rapidly the infinite resources of Canada— 
which, by now having in her hands the initiative of all financial 
measures, she is more competent to do than before ;—but she 
has also strong motives for making some small temporary 
sacrifices for the same purpose, in order to gain immense sub- 
sequent advantages. Sir John Colborne, Lord Sydenham, Su 
Francis Head, Sir George Arthur, all showed, in different ways, 
that the Canadian people are not difficult to lead ; and it very 
rarely hi appens that, with judicious management ‘and with no 
attempt at injustice, the convictions of a colony will be found 
based so firmly as not to yield to the great influence of the pa- 
rent country. 

In England we are not sufficiently aware of this fact, ov at 
least not conscious of half its importance, which has been one oi 
the chief causes of the wavering, the hesitation, and the weak 
ness we have displayed. Faction is a cowardly dog, which runs 
barking at our heels. If we walk calmly on our way, he will 
not approach too near; if we turn upon him, he will fly in 
terror; but if we run away, he will bite us. Should we show 
fear, or hesitation, or weakness in Canada, most assuredly that 
colony will not be retained for twenty, no, nor for a dozen 
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years, at least without bloodshed lamentable to think of. On 
the contrary, however, if, strong in justice and affection for 
its distant child, the mother country displays towards it the 
mingled firmness and tenderness of a wise parent, Canada may 
remain, not for years, but for centuries, the most important 
colony of Great Britain, reciprocating continual benefits with 
us, the greatest mart for our commodities, the best outlet for 
our population, the supplier of most of our wants,—a friend, a 
child, and a support. 


{Lest any mistake should arise regarding the conduct of the British colonists 
of Lower Canada, from what has been stated concerning the demeanour of that 
province during the rebellion, we beg to point out distinctly that the great ma- 
jority of colonists of British origin in the neighbourhood of both Montreal and 
Quebec, displayed the most loyal spirit, and offered every assistance to govern- 
ment. | 
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[The following notice, translated from the German of our correspon- 
dent, the distinguished lady to whom we were indebted in the last No, 
for a communication, will be perused without doubt by our readers with 
feelings of kindred emotion to the spirit in which it has been penned, 
Frederic William the Third and his beautiful Queen always were 
regarded in this country in the light of those victims to lofty principle, 
which it is the highest effort of tragic art to represent, and which a 
system of higher art and immortal developement alone can worthily 
pourtray. We sincerely regret that it does not lie in our power to 
give full effect by translation to the beautiful original, to the exquisit: 
style of our correspondent, or the deep and solid sense and nervous 
reasoning of Frederic William the Third, on Christian Education 
especially, and other subjects. | 


Arr. X.—Charakterzuge und historische Fragmente aus dem Leber 
des Kinigs von Preussen, Friedrich Wilhelm III., gesammelt nach 
eigenen Beobachtungen und selbstgemachten Erfahrungen und he- 
rausgegeben von Bischoff Eylert. (Characteristic Traits and Histo- 
rical Fragments from the Life of the King of Prussia, Frederic William 
III., collected from private Observation and personal Experience, 
and published by Bishop Eylert.) 


Tue work, of which we have set forth the title at the head of this 
cursory notice, has excited great interest in Germany. The late much 
lamented monarch of Prussia held the reins of government for forty- 
two years, during which he experienced the greatest and most variabl 
vecially in that one Decennium fron 
1806 to 1816, which witnessed more important and wonderful event: 
than have often chanced in an entire century of this world’s history. 
But the work now under our notice has nought to do with these mighty 
events and vicissitudes; it speaks not of wars, of lost and won battles, 
of the strife of politics, or of judicial legislation and state government ; i 
shows us only how all these outward events and circumstances wer 
mirrored in Frederic William’s inward life, and how his great and nobl: 
soul remained the same in fortune and misfortune—for ever pious, firm, 
and good. The contents of this work, then, have been drawn chiefly 
from the private life of the king; a source more particularly open to 
the author, who remained ever near his royal master, as his court 
chaplain, for upwards of thirty years, up to the period of the monarch’s 
death. He kept a diary, in which he noted all things that he saw and 
heard in the innermost circle of the king; from this diary he has nov 
extracted his ‘‘ souvenirs,” and thus his communications bear the stam 
of truth. It is true that one might call this work a picture without 
any shading; for even the best of men is but a man—and but com- 


naratively co we call him the best who has the fewest faults. The lat 
lamented monarch also had his faults; and, in truth, the extirpation 


vicissitudes of fortune, more ¢ 
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of such faults ts far more difficult to the ruler on his throne than to hin 
who lives in quiet peace and rest: Frederic William, with his naturall 
excitable temperament, had himself experienced and recognized this ; 
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to the outward conflicts of his elevated existence were added the 
inward also, and most remarkable self-confessions on this subject 
will be found in the book before us. In him, however, the good by far 
predominated ; the shading, or more evil parts of his character, were 
mere human weaknesses, which were lightened and purified in the 
course of his bitter trials. In the school of misfortune did he become 
what he afterwards showed himself; and by the revivifying power of a 
truly pious and Christian will, did he gain that purity of intention 
which stimulated all the words and actions of his eventful life. At the 
same time he was a severe warder over his own feelings, and never for 
a moment forgot himself and the duties which he owed his station; 
although clear, open and sincere, he still remained discreet and circum- 
spect, and avoided with great care all passionate or precipitate actions, 
in which faults and weaknesses may be so easily betrayed. Many, 
especially celebrated men, appear greater in the distance and smaller 
when near; the direct contrary might be asserted of the deceased 
monarch; those who stood most near to him, and knew him most 
intimately, also honoured and loved him the most, and his inward 
peace and mildness increased with his increasing years. The greatest 
merit of the work before us is, that it gives a true picture of its hero, 
Here do we see his noble, manly personality, with its dignified bearing 
and truly royal countenance, wherein seriousness and mildness were 
united, and its characteristic quiet but enduring gaze. His face was 
the mirror of his soul. When misfortunes which had stricken others 
were named before him, one might see the sympathy for those others’ 
sorrows in the slight but quick movement of the nerves of his counte- 
nance, as also in the momentary raising of the shoulders; then would 
he make a knot in his handkerchief to prevent the possibility of his 
forgetting to send all possible relief to the sufferers. When he stood or 
walked to and fro amongst his guards, the chosen and finest men of the 
Prussian nation, a stranger needed not to ask, Which is the king? All 
recognized him at once. The king liked to be simply dressed ;—in the 
country he wore a large and convenient great coat; at watering-places 
he laid aside every thing which could have possibly marked the monarch. 
He also had an affection for old garments, and did not like to part from 
them, Just as simple was he in his dwellings. When he first came to 


the government he did not take up his abode in the splendid palace of 


his ancestors; but remained in the mansion which he had inhabited as 
Crown Prince. Many private persons in Berlin dwelt in more stately 
houses than their monarch. His rooms were decorated by fine pictures 
and perennial flowers; but tapestries of great value, such as the old 
palace contained, he did not like. His robust state of health he preserved 
up to his very last years, bya strictly regulated and simple mode of life : 
every thing around him went as by clockwork ; all that was to be done 
in the course of the day was arranged according to a settled plan, and 
every business had its appointed time fixed to the very minute. He 
was moderate in all things, more especially in eating ‘and drinking; 
gourmandism he detested. Although every thing was conducted with 
pomp and splendour at festivals, and when eminent guests were invited 
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to his table; yet generally, when in the circle of his family, the royal 
fare was like that of a private person well to doin the world. When the 
court marshal, after the unfortunate war, asked the king on his return, 
in 1869, whether he should order Champagne? the answer given was, 
‘* Not yet, nor ever, until all my subjects, even the poorest, can drink 
their beer again.”” When he commenced his reign, and the court marshal 
begged for a new bill of fare for the royal table, he received the answer, 
‘‘ Has my appetite, then, grown larger since I became a king? Let 
it be as it has been.’’ And when he entered the dining-saloon for the 
first time as monarch, and the lacqueys threw open both the folding 
doors, he said, with a smile, ‘‘ Have I grown twice as fat, then, of a 
sudden, that I can no more enter through one door ?”’ 

Of all articles of food he enjoyed fruits the most. Daily he received 
some baskets full of the most beautiful kinds of fruit from the hot- 
houses of Sans-souci, which were placed upon a table; little tickets on 
which the names of his children were inscribed, lay beside them. 
Smiling, then, he stood before these, choosing, and laid the name of 
one of his children on each of the little baskets that were decorated 
with fresh flowers; this was day by day the father’s morning greeting. 
He was at all times a most loving father of his family ; and his parental 
affection for all his subjects also, was, indeed, an example for all present or 
future princes. Whilst his consort was still living, he loved to pass the 
summer months with her and the children on the so-called Peacock’s 
Island, (Pfaueninsel,) where every thing measured, formal and restric- 
tive, which must naturally accompany a court life, was, as far as 
possible, laid aside. The monarch and his consort lived there in the 
most heartfelt union with their children, and these were the happiest 
days of the king's life. 

After passing several hours in his cabinet, where he looked through 
the papers arrived there for him, and marked his marginal observations, 
his notes of interrogation and admiration, on them, by means of a lead 
pencil, he stepped out into the open air; and those who saw him there 
and then, felt in their inmost hearts, that a monarch burthened with 
affairs of state may yet be truly happy, if his soul is noble, if his 
heart is kind. Then he wandered through the island in all directions, 
now reading in some book which he carried with him, now meditating 
and gazing around whilst he leaned against some stately tree. Then 
would he seat himself perchance on one of the many green grass plots 
round, or stand with inward gladness silently before a bed of flowers, or 
converse with the shepherds or happy children passing by. 

Here did he pass many happy years, by the side of his beautiful and 
graceful consort, still unchanged by the disasters of the times. All who 
then saw the royal pair, and witnessed their truly joyous harmony, 
speak still with rapture of it and them. Whilst they dwelt in the Pea- 
cock’s Island, strangers were not permitted to enter. One day, in 1799, 
two English travellers, ignorant of this order, had landed on the shore at 
a point some way from the usual landing-place, where no one had ob- 
served them, ‘The court marshal happened to meet them, and ordered 
them to leave the island. The two strangers, however, took an 
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indirect course in their return, and met on their way a gentleman and 
lady in perfectly simple attire. The gentleman asked them how they 
were pleased with the island, and on their expressing their admiration of 
its situation and beautiful culture, the lady kindly called on them to 
proceed with her and her husband—she would show everything to them, 
she said, ‘‘ We would do so gladly,” replied the Englishman; * but 
Monsieur le Maréchal has just ordered us back, and charged us to 
leave the island forthwith. Their Majesties are here, he tells us, and 
therefore no stranger is allowed to land.”—*‘ The crime is not so 
very great,” said the friendly and handsome lady; ‘* come with us and 
we will excuse you: the Herr von Masson is a good friend of ours.” 
It was only after a long continued morning walk, during which a gay 
and lively conversation was maintained, that the strangers discovered 
who their new companions were, and received from them a friendly 
invitation to breakfast with the King and Queen. 

Thus simple, thus natural, was the king at all times; he played with 
the children, he celebrated their birthdays and other family festivals in 
the very gayest manner; in short, he laid all the cares and honours of 
a crown aside, and was simply the father of his family. After the 
death of his beloved consort he dwelt with most pleasure in Charlot- 
tenburg, where a monument had been erected to her memory ; he had 
there had a little building erected, close to the great palace, and 
furnished according to his own taste. The screens and cushions worked 
by his daughters were the chief ornaments of hisrooms. The cover of 
his bed was a large and beautiful shawl, which had been long borne by 
and an especial favourite of the deceased queen. In the morning, 
when the servant made the bed, he was charged to lay this shawl on a 
chair beside the couch, and when the king retired for the night he 
always spread it out again himself. There have been move “ spirituel” 
princes—his predecessor, Frederic the Great, was such a one; but few, 
very few, who were gifted with such healthy natural understanding, who 
saw through matters so clearly, who judged so justly the character of 
men, and the course of events. The choice of his highest state ser- 
vants, of his friends, clearly proves this. Each thing, each event, in 
the moment when it made its first appearance, did he grasp, as it were, 
in the concrete, and fathom, and his conclusions were ever decided, 
and seldom or never incorrect. His entire life, rich with manifold 
experiences, had taught him the difficult art of biding the right time, 
and therefore it was that he laid a greater stress on the ability, conscien- 
tiousness and fidelity of his ministers and crown servants, than on the 
mere emission of laws and edicts, because in the execution of these latter 
everything depends upon the wills and inclinations of the former. He 
was firm and immoveable in the maintenance of that, which, guided by 
his peculiar power of defining what would go well, what ill, what fail 
and what succeed, he had once recognized and upheld as the right—and 
this even when all voices and all counsels were opposed to his opinion.* 

This was the case in the year 1812, when the Emperor Napoleon 
prepared for, and set in motion, his intended invasion of Russia. The 
king was then placed in the most painful position, inasmuch as he was 
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called upon to give a portion of his troops to his most mighty and 
most deadly enemy, who had made him and his country miserable, 
and this in a war against his own friend, the Emperor of Russia. His 
most influential counsellors all advised to negotiate no longer with 
Napoleon, who had plainly shown his aversion to Prussia and its king ; 
but to take a decisive step, resign everything for the moment, and form 
a firm alliance with Russia against France. The king alone did not 
approve of this counsel. ‘* Who,” he said, ‘‘ can give us any security, 
when I, too weak to wage the conflict alone with the French armies, 
have crossed the frontiers, joined the Russians, and thus resigned 
everything,—who, I ask, can give us any security that the French 
Emperor will not then at once change his plans, abandon the intended 
invasion of Russia, and seize by the right of conquest on this the other 
half of my country, in which case all would be lost to us for ever? 
No! when such mighty events are passing—events that control the 
fortune of the world, and which are swayed by a mightier hand—we 
must not forestall the will of Divine Providence, but await its signals. 
These I do not yet perceive. According to my view, two results only 
of the approaching conflict are possible. Either the French Emperor 
will succeed again, and then he will not be able to take what we still 
have from us, because I shall have performed his will, and given him 
the aid of my troops,—or he will fail, as I hope, and then the event 
will show what must be our course.” The truly talented minister, Von 
Stein, once said, ‘‘ The king is the most far-seeing and sensible of us 
all, without knowing it himself, just as the truly good man is never 
sensible of his own goodness.” 

Frederic William III. entertained a great reverence for Frederic the 
Great, and when surrounded by those he loved and esteemed at Sans- 
souci, he was fond of talking of him. Thus, on one occasion, he said, 
** Ay, ay, a great man, indeed! I was made quite happy by his kindly 
feeling towards me—a feeling that was akin to tenderness. He exa- 
mined me in scientific matters, in which I then received instruction, 
particularly in history and mathematics. He made me talk French 
with him; then of a sudden he drew Lafontaine’s Fables out of his 
pocket, one of which I translated to him. Accidentally, it happened 
to be one of those which I had just gone through with my tutor, and 
therefore knew well. This I told him when he praised my readiness. 
His severe countenance lighted up; he patted my cheeks gently, and 
added, ‘That is right, dear Fritz (Fred); always be honest and 
sincere! never strive to seem what thou art not! be ever more than 
thou seemest!’ This exhortation made an indelible impression on my 
mind, and falsehood and deceit were hateful to me from my earliest 
childhood upwards. More especially he counselled me to study 
French: it was the diplomatic language of the world, he said, and 
particularly adapted to all diplomacy, from its extreme flexibility. 
When Frederic was about to dismiss me he said, ‘ Well, Fritz, be 
something worth speaking of “ par excellence ;” great things will be 
trusted to you. I am at the end of my “ carriere,” and my day's work 
is soon completed. 1 fear things will go “‘ péle méle”’ after my death. 
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Everywhere lie sources of fermentation and agitation; and unhappily 
the rulers, more especially in France, nourish these, instead of calming 
and extirpating them. The masses are already beginning to push 
upwards from below; and if all this comes to an outbreak, the devil 
will be to pay, indeed. I fear you will have a hard task to keep your 
station one day. Prepare, arm, be firm; think on me; keep watch 
over our honour and our glory; commit no injustice, but also suffer 
none.” Whilst he spoke thus, we had come to the grand issue from 
Sans-souci, where the obelisk stands. ‘ Look at it!’ he said to me; 
‘see how it shoots upward, slender and lofty, and yet stands firmly, 
when storms and tempests howl around it. This pyramid says to thee, 
‘*ma force est ma droiture.” The culminating point, the highest 
summit, overlooks and crowns the whole; yet it bears not, but is borne 
by all that lies beneath it, chiefly by the invisible foundation stones 
that rest far below. This bearing foundation is the people in its unity. 
Act ever so towards it that it may love thee, and trust in thee; thus 
and only thus canst thou be strong and happy.’ He measured me 
with a penetrating glance, from the soles of my feet up to the hair of 
my head, gave me his hand, kissed me, and dismissed me with the 
words, ‘ Forget not this hour!’ I never did forget it.”’ 

In all state affairs, Frederic William III. was excessively exact and 
diligent. The decisions which he formed on the petitions and suppli- 
cations daily presented to him, he usually wrote himself on the margin. 
He had a truly admirable expertness in giving apt and striking answers, 
and never required to seek long forthem. When the authorities, on the 
occasion of the organisation of the Landwehr or National Militia, for 
the so-called War of Freedom, had proposed the energetic motto, 
“‘wehrlos ehrios,” (no arms, no honour,) for the caps of the Landwehr 
soldiers, and laid it before the king for his approval, he forthwith 
rejected it. ‘* This inscription is unjust,” he said; ‘‘ How many valu- 
able, true-hearted men are there in our country, whose age, calling, 
family circumstances, &c. do not permit them to bear arms, but who 
can be very useful without arms at home. We may not deny honour 
tosuch men. The motto shall be, ‘ Mit Gott fiir Kinig und Vater- 
land!’*’ (With God for our King and our Country! 

The king was a friend, too, of pleasantry. When he had had a 
carriage built for his intended journey to Italy, he was assured by the 
manufacturer that he might drive in it as far as Rome, without dis- 
placing a single nail. He did drive accordingly from Charlottenburg 
to Berlin on trial, and “ under the Limetrees,”* precisely opposite the 
hotel of ‘* the City of Rome,” the forward axletree broke. The king 
stepped out of the carriage quietly. ‘The man has kept his word,” 
he said; ‘‘I have got as far as the City of Rome.” 

Once, when the steward was about to turn a servant angrily away, 
who had been sipping some red wine secretly, and in his terror at 
being surprised, had spilt it over himself, the king entered the room, 
and desired that the matter might be allowed to rest. ‘* Another time 
take white wine, not red,” said he, smiling, to the grateful servant. 


* “ Unter den Linden.’’ Name of a street in Berlin. 
ss2 
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All phantasies, and phantoms, and chimeras, excited his displeasure, 
which he expressed openly and warmly. On this account, project- 
makers promising great things could never gain a hearing from him; 
great as was the number of those who offered their counsels, particu- 
larly in the unhappy vears from 1801 to 1812, no one of them could 
succeed in his object. ‘Ido not like phantasmagorical phantoms,” 
he said; ‘‘1I do not need fantastical advisers.’ 

The king had an admirable memory for individuals. Whoever had 
once come into friendly contact with him, could be convinced that he 
would never be forgotten. Amongst those who greeted him on the 
road, he once recognized, in driving by, a merchant from Konigsberg, 
who had shown great attachment for him in the unfortunate years 
1806—1809. The king immediately stopped the carriage, called the 
astonished man by his name, and reproached him for not having sought 
his presence long before. The next day the burgher of Konigsberg, 
with his entire family, was invited to the king’s table. The memory 
of the king was so faithful, because his heart was faithful. What he 
had once clearly conceived by the former, lay well preserved and care- 
fully treasured in the latter, and thus he remained up to the very last. 
He was extremely charitable, but gave with most pleasure secretly, 
and endeavoured to avoid thanks. ‘I dislike,” he said ‘ hearing 
such things spoken of. The little good which could possibly lie in 
them is altogether destroyed when it is thus talked and prated about.” 

When he was but a boy of ten years old, he already turned away 
from the little basket that tempted him with the first cherries, the price 
of which was to be five thalers, and the moment after gave twenty 
groschens to a poor woman from his child’s purse. Few days of his 
life passed in which he did not perform some benevolent action; and 
his own family, as well as the servants of the state whom he most 
cherished, enjoyed full many a little surprise which he prepared for 
them ; indeed, he particularly delighted in such surprises, He has 
been known even to refuse some prayers, apparently, to grant them 
afterwards suddenly, when the petitioner had abandoned all hope. 

During the six years of trial in which Napoleon’s power had shaken 
the Prussian monarchy to its very core, so that it threatened a mo- 
mentary dissolution, in which the voice of Germany even was raised 
against the unhappy king, reviling and accusing him of weakness, in 
which all misfortunes at once assailed him, it was his heartfelt religious 
feeling only which supported and maintained him; never did he 
abandon the hope of better times, or the confidence in an overruling 
Providence. On Sunday he never failed to go to church; in his latter 
years, when sickness prevented this, he had a chapel erected within the 
palace, where he celebrated the service of the church with his family. 

He partook of the Lord’s Supper regularly, and spoke much and with 
pleasure of his religious views. He would not permit any philosophy 
to shake his faith, and he was particularly displeased by the conflicts 
of the clergy amongst themselves. ‘“* The servants of the church hurt 
the church most of f all,’’ he once said. ‘* What have the theologists 
been doing? and what ‘do they still? The clear and profound words 
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of the Lord, conceived and spoken in the most manifold unity, which 
undoubtedly his very disciples who first heard, comprehended each 
differently, according to his personal, ability and susceptibility of im- 
pression, and yet all alike in loving confidence ; these words theologists 
torce and press blindly and ignorantly into a dead and senseless formula, 
and thus confine the divine word to a confessional and spiritual dogma. 
What the Lord wished to collect and gather together into one herd, 
under one shepherd, they tear asunder, then bring dissensions into the 
intended communities, and attach a blessing or a curse to their settled 
form ; and thus the holy feast of love has become a feast of separation 
and of hate. Fearful !’’* 

His religious feeling showed itself in all his actions ; he proved that 
he could perform the most difficult of all Christian duties, the forgive- 
ness of his foes. Colonel von Massenbach, a talented but ill-inten- 
tioned man, exasperated by misfortune, had written ‘* Memoirs of the 
King of Prussia, Frederic William the Third, his Personality and his 
Court,”"—and inserted in this the most horrible calumnies, not only 
against the king, but also against the deceased queen. He sent the 
manuscript to the king, and offered to suppress it for a sum of money; 
in acting thus, he reckoned on the monarch’s long suffering. There 
are, however, attacks and insults which must be severely punished, 
especially when they injure not only ourselves, but those most near and 
dear to us. The king sent the manuscript to the Minister of Justice, 
with the remark, that inasmuch as he felt himself and his beloved con- 
sort to be most deeply injured, he should abstain from all judgment in 
a matter of so personal a nature; but he demanded a thorough exami- 
nation, and unprejudiced inquiry, and should await the final decision, 
when the cause should have been brought on before all the courts calcu- 
lated to entertain such questions. Colonel von Massenbach was unani- 
mously condemned to death for his crime against outraged majesty, 
which punishment the king changed to that of imprisonment for life. 

In 1820, the son of this man came to Berlin, addressed himself to 
the General von Witzleben, and begged for an audience of the king, in 
order to thank his Majesty for the liberty which he had restored to his 
father. When accordingly the king, who was then ill, was spoken to 
on the subject, a slight red flush spread over his pale countenance. 
“¢ The affair is in due order,” he said. ‘* When I had a sleepiess night 
in the course of last week, I thought on my eventful past; then sud- 
denly the Colonel von Massenbach occurred to me, and his image, 
which had so long seemed hateful to me, appeared in a softer and 
better light before my soul. At last I fell asleep. When I awoke 
again, invigorated by the slumber I had prayed for, and the sun shone 
in upon my bed, then came into my mind, I know not how, that beau- 
tiful passage of God’s holy word, ‘ Love your enemies, do good to 
them that hate you;’ and I called forthwith for paper, pen, and ink, 


* Translator’s Note.—We cannot refrain from observing that the late truly 
lamented monarch speaks somewhat like a theoretical German here. Truth is ever 
truth—and falsehood, falsehood; and as long as men have the power of erring or 
not erring, some men will necessarily err whilst others maintain the truth. 
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and wrote, to avoid all talking on the subject, an order to the governor 
of the fortress at Glatz myself, commanding him to set Colonel von 
Massenbach free. But I do not wish to speak to his son—I should 
only embarrass him. I do not like scenes, but tell him from me, that 
I wished his father might be peaceful and happy in his reunion with his 
family—that all was forgotten and forgiven.” 


In ordinary conversation, Frederic William the Third was sparing of 


words ; useless speeches he called “ phrases, too much ballast ;” he 
expre ssed_ his meaning therefore as briefly as possible, and left even 
articles and conjunctions out to make his speech so much the shorter. 
But if his richly stored mind met with any electric cause of excitement, 
he would pour it forth in the most unrestrained, agreeable and instruc- 
tive communications, as, for instance, when he conversed with such men 
as Alexander Humboldt and the Bishop Doctor Ross. If in the company 
of such men as these without witnesses, he would speak long and unin- 
terruptedly, and expose his views. On ecclesiastical matters he dis- 
coursed at great length in his conversation with Bishop Eylert, who 
was so truly and cordially attached to him; and this man, who brings 
his character in traits of affection before us, has also communicated to 
us many of the king’s views, which bear witness to his truly enlightened 
spirit and noble endeavours. Such words are like brilliant torches or 
sunbeams, which cast the truest and the clearest light upon the 
monarch’s character; and we doubt not that England also will receive 
such a communication in a friendly spirit. 

‘*1 wish so cordially to see all my subjects happy; but no man can 
be truly happy, who is not good—and good in the inmost heart can no 
man become, save by the silent recreative power of religion.”’ 

“This cannot be doubted, when we speak of those first and highest 
relations in which man stands to his God —but it is also equally true of 
the relations which man bears to his fellow-men. If sacred ties and 
bonds do not awaken, attract, and enliven the soul, those of human 
origin soon lose all restrictive power. 

“ Deceived and fe: urfully mistaken are those who deem that the study 
of the arts and sciences alone can make. man happy; cultivate, smooth 
and polish, render agreeable, it may indeed; but that which would 
render the heart pure and sincere, firm and faithful, must have another 
origin. Egotism leads the understanding, and more especially and 
most easily the quickest and most comprehensive understanding, to 
sophistry and pettifogying negation ; teaches it to play at hide and seek 
in a thousand holes and corners; and if the understanding is thus led, 
then the character must become cunning, artful and insidious. Every 
thing which encourages egotism makes man bad,—only those things 
which humble him improve him, and these may only be found in a 
Christian tone of mind. Intellectual cultivation, without moral im- 
provement, poisons the human community, the more the former waxes 
and the latter decreases. Society at large i in all classes then becomes 
a congregation of ‘ figurants,’ each of which endeavours to deceive 
and betray the other after the most polite fashion, and, what is most 
horrible of all, with mutual consciousness of one another’s baseness. 
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No man then trusts his neighbour more; every thing must be made 
hypothecarily, must be assured in writing; the noble word of honour, 
and honest grasp of the hand of our fathers, ‘ in trust and confidence’ 
become a legend of by-gone days. Where there is no faith, there is 
also no truth and uo honesty ! 

‘With respect to the louder and ever louder demand of the spirit of 
the age for the education of the people, by means of improvement in 
the schools, I find myself in a somewhat painful position, which has 
often caused me much anxiety. Undoubtedly national education is the 
basis on which national prosperity must rest. A neglected, half-savage, 
ignorant people, cannot be good, and therefore cannot be happy. I 
have, therefore, yielded to the general cry in this respect, and gladly 
granted and allotted as much as possible, and as the administration of 
the state finances permitted. With pleasure, too, I hear the many 
praises of the advances of our Prussian lands in this respect. But 
very recently a curious statistical parallel amused me much, from which 
I learned that in my country, as compared with others, the greatest 
number of children received instruction, whilst on the other hand there 
were still territories in Europe in which no schools whatever could be 
found. 

“And yet, just where they are flourishing with the most complete 
and admired success, a whole number of doubts and scruples force 
themselves upon my notice. Ought we not to inquire whether the 
people’s education should have boundaries or not? If it have no 
boundaries, one may not think of restraining or interfering, but must 
let the thing go as far and in what direction it pleases. This I do not 
feel inclined unconditionally to admit; but if the existence of due 
boundaries is confessed, where should they be drawn? So much has 
been written pro and contra on this subject, that I feel almost con- 
fused. What one man counsels, another rejects. Such things dispirit 
one so, that one feels inclined to drive the thought out of one’s brain, 
and give the matter up altogether. But this one may not do, it is of 
far too great importance. 

‘* My opinion is this : every human being without exception, in every 
rank, has as man a two-fold destination—one for heaven and eternity, 
the other for this earth and his earthly calling. Considered as an im- 
mortal being, there may be no boundaries to his moral cultivation —the 
course opened before him is endless, and ceaselessly should he strive to 
become better and better, that is, ever more pleasing to God, and more 
similar in unity of spirit to his blessed Lord and Saviour. Never can he 
be so good that he could not become better. And the more moral and 
truly noble he is, and ever waxes, the more quiet and contented, the 
more serviceable and useful, will he be. The perfectibility of the human 
nature, its constant power of improvement, is also its most noble faculty, 
and gives the clearest proof that it has come from God himself, and 
when attracted to him, will and should return again to the centre of all 
goodness. In this point of view a ‘ stability’ such as has been marked 
in our days by the frightful word ‘ Verdunnung’ (forced or artificial 
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blockishness), is most hateful to me; and everything which can be 
called an advance in this respect I have ever welcomed and aided with 
lively sympathy, and ever will aid and forward with the most ready 
assistance as long as I live and rule. In this respect too much or 
enough can never be done in or by means of either schools or churches. 
Here to awaken, to excite, and to advance, as often and wherever this 
can be done, is indeed praiseworthy. All schoolmen and clergymen 
who have performed aught in this sphere, I therefore cherish, and mark 
by my special favour. 

‘¢ The spread of cultivation and intelligence in all directions through 
national schools is not to be blamed ; but this must not be the highest, 
the utmost goal; after all, the great, nay the only point to secure, is 
true excellence in a man’s calling, his character and his being.” 

* Fearful is the diabolic power which lies in the nature of man. What 
has not been already essayed to hem and restrain its eruptions? We 
have scaffolds, houses of correction, courts of law, police authorities, 
arms and watchmen; and yet in every monthly report I find myself 
forced to read, to my deep sorrow, that the houses of correction are full 
—nay—that they become fuller than ever. 

‘* If I do not see the fruits of the people’s education, I cannot feel 
any great confidence in it. But the fault does not lie in the schools 
only, it lies also elsewhere. It is not true, at least not exclusively so, 
that, as some say, the real cause is the barbarism and ignorance of the 
peopie. Instruct and educate that people, awake in them a sense of 
honour, let men be made happy, and they will then of themselves be- 
come better.’’* 

So much of the opinions of the king. There is something beautiful 
in affection, it imparts itself to others, just as warmth or electricity. 
There is something beautiful, too, in heartfelt admiration. The author 
who loves and admires his theme, can always count on sympathy and 
applause. Bishop Eylert’s work has rejoiced a numerous and thankful! 
public in Germany ; it has been received as an historical monument ; it 
has been much talked of and much read. The reviewer deems, 
therefore, that this universal sympathy will also find an echo in 
Engl nd. as the deceased monarch has no doubt met there with that 
esteem and reverence, which the great and the noble command in all 
pure hearts and lofty spirits. 

* Remark of the Translator.—This reasoning of the king’s, admirable as far as 
it goes, appears yet incomplete. He justly distinguishes between man’s earthly and 
heavenly destiny; he justly states that the latter is endless, and that man’s moral 
and religious education is without a boundary. He has as clearly shown that man’s 
earthly destiny is to fill his calling worthily according to rank and station; but he 
has omitted to draw the conclusion that his scientific education should therefore be 
adapted to his calling, and, like that calling, have a boundary. True it is, that in a 
civilized state, every man, even the lowest and poorest, may possibly rise to emi- 
nence; but these cases will be exceptions, and for exceptions we must not legislate. 
Genius, too, in such cases, will of itself break through the trammels of custom, and 
force out a way for itself. That this is the king’s true intention and meaning, it is 
utterly impossible to deny ; and perhaps it may safely be asserted, that so clear and 
admirable a definition of the true utility of education, as the one here given, was 
never made before. 
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CRITICAL SKETCHES. 


Art. XIl.—Faust, a Tragedy. Part the Second. Rendered from the 
German of Goethe, by Archer Gurney. London: Senior. 


Few things amuse us more than the witless attempts of ‘‘ The Westmin- 
ster” to palm itself upon the public as a language authority. One 
would naturally have imagined that the editor must by this time have 
felt the bitter truth, that it is somewhat necessary to understand a 
language before one begins to translate it. His attempt at Servian 
is a famous case in point, and he is fully equalled in presumption by 
his subordinate scribes, who lack further that degree of courtesy, in 
which he was not wanting in ancient days. We subjoin the following 
remarks from ‘*‘ The Westminster,” on the above translation, which, if 
right in substance, would be grossly rude in manner, but being wholly 
wrong are an offence against correctness and courtesy. 


“To render Faust in any way, however, one would say a thorough comprehension 
of the author’s language, and of his meaning, were indispensable. These we cannot 
believe Mr. Archer Gurney possessed of ; he is, indeed, liable to the charge of per- 
petual misconception. His poem turns out to be one of the most tedious we have 
met with, and as unlike Goethe as he could well have made it, had he directed his 
faculties that way. We have not much space to show this, nor, indeed, would the 
reader wade through any considerable quantity of examples; but we will select a 
few from the first ten pages or so, as sufficient samples of the incompetence of the 
translation :— 

“The opening song gives us evidence of his appreciation of Goethe's poetic 
expression— 

‘When o’er the landscape charming Spring 
Weeps ’mid her smiles in gentle showers, 
And fragrant op’ning blossoms fling 
Their varied sweets from gay wild flowers.’ 


‘‘ This is bad enough as mere verbal translation—villanous as poetic expression. 
Goethe was not a magazine poet, and never talked of ‘ Spring weeping amid her 
smiles,’ a regular common-place ; nor did he think of ‘ opening blossoms’ flinging 
their ‘ varied sweets,’ &c. These adornments, with which Mr. Gurney has thought 
necessary to beautify his work, are worse than insipid, they are ludicrously absurd, 
because they are quite opposed to Goethe’s style. No wonder English readers are 
disappointed with ‘ Faust.’ They have always had ‘ Faust written by an English- 
man, not a German. 

‘“‘ But, as we said, these opening lines are wrong as regards the sense of the pas- 
sage, Goethe says, 


‘* «Wenn der Bliithen Friihlings Regen 
Ueber Alle schwebend sinkt, 
Wenn der Felder griiner Segen 
Allen Erdgebornen blinkt.’ ’’ 
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‘* Literally, ‘ When the spring shower of blossoms, over all things hovering, sinks. 
When the green blessing of the fields shines on all the earth-born.’ Very different 
from Mr. Gurney, who has supposed that ‘ Frithlings Regen’ meant ‘ spring rains ;’ 
hence his ‘ weeps amid her smiles |’ ”’ 

We must now show ‘‘ The Westminster” how to construe. It so 
happens that ‘‘ Friihlings-Regen” does mean “ spring rains,” and that 
G. H. L.,’s* translation is altogether incorrect. He translates ‘‘ alle,” 
all things ; now ‘ alle” is an adjective that must always be connected 
with a substantive, and is never employed, as the neuter “ alles” is, to 
signify “all things.” Here the word ‘ Bliithen” is that substantive, 
that is to say, the literal translation is, ‘‘ When the blossoms’ spring 
shower sinks hovering over them all,” ¢. e. over all the blossoms ; or, 
in better English, ‘* When the spring shower sinks hovering on all the 
blossoms.” Both the grammar and the sense of ‘‘ The Westminster 
Review” translator are preposterous in the extreme. The spring does 
not shower blossoms from the clouds at all, but on the contrary wooes 
them forth from under the earth; and still less does it shower blos- 
soms on all things. As for the grammar, as above observed, it is 
awful. Our expression of “all things” is rendered in German by 
“alles,” and never by “alle dinge:” and even if it were, the “alle” 
could not be employed alone. 

Again, take the following extract :— 

‘The Chorus of Fairies, page 2, fares no better. He beautifies it with nonsense 
about ‘ flowrets fanned by evening’s gale.’ The exquisite couplets : 

‘* Lispelt leise siissen Frieden, 
Wiegt das Herz in Kindersruh, 
Und den Augen dieses Miiden 
Schliest des Tages Pforte zu.” 
‘* Literally, ‘Murmurs lowly the sweet tranquillity, rocks his heart in infant rest, 
and to the eyes of the tired one shuts the gate of day. These are thus rendered by 


Mr. Gurney :— 
‘¢ Then gently elves his eyelids close, 
Fair childhood’s dreams revive awhile ; 
Still sweetly whisper soft repose, 
And life of all its woes beguile.’ 


‘Who could fancy Goethe pouring out such milk and water ?’ 


, 


Answer. 

This is nonsense we admit, but on turning to Mr. Gurney’s transla- 
tion we find there is no such thing there. The writer has so punc- 
tuated these four lines as to make them unintelligible. His transla- 
tion, “‘ Murmurs lowly the sweet tranquillity,” &c. is the most absurd 
nonsense it ever has been our good fortune to come across; it 
means, if it means anything, that tranquillity murmurs, rocks the 
heart, &c. But as “ Frieden,” the German word for this tranquillity, 
happens to be in the accusative case, and the accusative case does not 
generally govern verbs, ‘‘ Verbum personale concordat cum nomina- 
tivo,” we opine that ‘“‘ The Westminster” reviewer is rather out in his 


* The initials at the close of the Article. 
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grammar again. Now there are two ways of understanding this pas- 
sage, either by referring all the verbs to a substantive that goes before, 
‘¢ Damerung,” and looking upon them as in the third person singular, 
or, as Mr. Gurney has done, by regarding those verbs as the second 
person plural imperative addressed to the fairies, ‘ Ihr Elfen” being 
understood. We incline to think that Mr. Gurney’s translation is not 
the preferable one, but this is a matter of opinion; at all events, it 
is allowable in a grammatical point of view. We will now quote his 
lines as he has pointed them, and it will be seen that the reviewer has 
most unfairly destroyed the sense of the entire passage by introducing 
a semicolon at an improper place. 
‘* Then gently elves, his eyelids close, 

Fair childhood’s dreams revive awhile, 

Still sweetly whisper soft repose, 

And life of all its woes beguile.’’ 


At page 3 he translates, 
“* ¢ Auge blinzt und Ohr erstaunet, 
Unerhirtes hért sich nicht.’ 
‘ Light is blinded, hearing lost, 
The dancing clouds are tempest tost.’”’ 


‘‘ This is beautiful! The original is, ‘ The unheard hears itself not.’’’ 


Answer. 


‘* The unheard hears itself not.” Marry, fine words !—marvellous 
fine words! But what mean they? This fault-finding critic is fear- 
fully ignorant. The English of ‘ unerhort” is ‘‘ unheard of,” not 
“ unheard,” and “ sich héren” is a reflective verb. The correct 
translation is, ‘‘ The unheard of (the miraculous) may not be heard.” 
The fairies are speaking of the sun, and they say that it is not safe to 
hear the unheard of, alluding to the fearful trumpet-blast which is 
supposed to usher in the light. ‘* The unheard hears itself not.” 
What awful nonsense! And how absurd to abuse a metrical and 
poetical translation on the score of its not following the criginal line 
for line and word for word, There is not a single idea in this chorus 
in the original that we do not also find in Mr. Gurney’s translation. 

We shall not multiply instances, or point out further blunders. 
Stupidity is rarely very diverting; but for a parting word we have 
simply to request ‘‘ The Westminster” not to meddle with foreign 
tongues ; the use of the vernacular we allow it, some of our contem- 
poraries are not so charitable, but “ gare le loup” if we again detect 
its conductors insolent in tone and ignorant in teaching. 
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Art. XII.—The Life and Times of Red Jacket, or Sa-Go- Ye-Wat- 
Ha, being the Sequel to the History of the Six Nations. By W. 
L. Stone. Wiley and Putnam. 1841. 


Tue present volume is one of a series embracing the history of the 
Great Iroquois confederacy, known at first as the Five Nations, and 
of the Tuscarora, from North Carolina, forming the sixth. The life 
of Brant has already appeared in two previous volumes. The present 
embraces the life of Red Jacket, the great Seneca orator. On the 
death of the warrior Brant, Red Jacket succeeded to the chief office of 
distinction among the Six Nations, and the author has employed him 
as the principal personage to illustrate the History of the Six Nations, 
down to the conclusion of the treaty for the sale of the Seneca lands 
in the autumn of 1838. The Senecas, to which nation Red Jacket 
belonged, were the fifth of the original confederacy, and to them was 
committed the duty of keeping the log house, as the territory occu- 
pied by their principal range of towns was called. In this confederacy 
the Mohawks occupied the prominent position; yet it may be matter of 
question whether the Senecas were not their superiors in numbers, and 
certainly, in latter days, in power. Orators in most ages have had an 
indifferent reputation for bravery—Cicero, Demosthenes, and Rienzi, 
may be named-—and the Seneca chief has not belied his class. By the 
side of the brilliant valour of Brant, Red Jacket stands in sad position, 
and appears to have quitted the war path on more than one occasion, 
‘* non bene relicta parmula.” By the side of Cornplanter and Farmer's 
Brother, even in his own tribe, he appears in diminished lustre also, but 
in the oration he shines unrivalled among the Six Nations. The English 
public has long been familiar, from the exquisite descriptions of Coopei 
in ‘* The Last of the Mohicans” and “‘ The Prairie,’’ with these tales of 
Indian battles ; and we shall consequently refrain from lengthened de- 
tails, simply indicating to the reader, whom even Cooper cannot entirely 
content, further materials for satisfying his knowledge of man in the 
Indian. With what deeply saddened feelings do we now look upon 
that policy that armed the Indian tribes against the Americans, a fatal 
measure, which even the eloquence of Chatham could not arrest ; and 
how were the Senecas and other tribes requited for their aid? By ou 
desertion. Could the following gross ignorance have pervaded even 
the great though unspiritualized intellect of Red Jacket, had England 
enjoyed an efficient church in her colonies. Not many years before 
his death Red Jacket addressed a clergyman in the following words : 
‘* Brother, if you white men murdered the Son of the Great Spirit, 
we Indians had nothing to do with it, and it is none of our affair. Ii 
he had come among us we would not have killed him ; we would have 
treated him well; and the white people who killed him ought to be 
damned for doing it. You must make amends for that crime your- 
selves.” 

The Indian notion is, that there is no common stock of manhood, 
and that they form a race distinct from the pale faces. The deep and 
shrewd inferences drawn by Red Jacket as to the religion of the pale 
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faces from their practice, are very forcibly given in this interesting 
volume. The following anecdote may illustrate sufficiently the great 
powers of the Seneca chief. A Seneca Indian had fallen into a state 
of languishment, and died. It was considered, from the superstition 
of the tribe, that he had been bewitched by his nurse during his ill- 
ness. The woman fled from the consequences of such an accusation, 
but was seized by the Sachems, and sentenced to be put to death. 
She was then inveigled from the Canadian to the American side of 
the Niagara, and consequently within the bounds of Indian jurisdic- 
tion; and it was determined that she should suffer. A chief, on the 
failure of the purpose of the executioner, seized the knife and cut her 
throat. The chief was arraigned by the civil authorities of Buffalo, 
and indicted for murder. Red Jacket appeared as a witness for the 
defence; and in the course of giving evidence contrived to make the 
following appeal for the Red Man :— 


“«* What! do you denounce us as fools and bigots, because we still believe that 
which you yourselves believed two centuries ago? Your black-coats thundered 
this doctrine from the pulpit, your judges pronounced it from the bench, and 
sanctioned it with the formalities of law ; and you would now punish our unfor- 
tunate brother for adhering to the faith of Ais fathers and of yours! Go to Salem ! 
Look at the records of your own government, and you will find that hundreds have 
been executed for the very crime which has called forth the sentence of condemnation 
against this woman, and drawn down upon her the arm of vengeance. What have 
our brothers done more than the rulers of your people have done ? and what crime 
has this man committed by executing, in a summary way, the laws of his country, 
and the command of the Great Spirit ?’’’ 


Two other anecdotes of Red Jacket are all that we can insert. On 
one occasion, labouring under the impression that the American juris- 
diction was unjustly exercised in a particular instance, and perceiving 
the arms of the state as the sign over a printing-office, with the emble- 
matical representation of Liberty and Justice, he stopped before them, 
‘What him call? Liberty. Ugh,” with a peculiar Indian expression, 
was his reply. Then pointing to the other figure, he inquired, ‘* What— 
him—call ?” He was answered, ‘‘ Justice ;""—to which with a kindling 
eye he instantly replied, by asking, ‘* Where—him—live—now ?¢” 

Our last anecdote is equally illustrative of his high powers :— 


‘*In a council which was held with the Senecas by Governor Tomkins of New 
York, a contest arose between that gentleman and Red Jacket as to a fact con- 
nected with a treaty of many years standing. The American agent stated one 
thing, and the Indian chief corrected him, insisting that the reverse of his state- 
ment was true. But it was rejoined: ‘ You have forgotten; we have it written 
down on paper.’—*‘ The paper then tells a lie,’ was the confident answer! ‘ I have 
it written down here,’ he added, placing his hand with great dignity upon his brow. 
‘ You Yankees are born with a feather between your fingers, but your paper does 
not speak the truth. The Indian keeps his knowledge here,—this is the book the 
Great Spirit gave them ; it does not lie.’ A reference was immediately made to 
the treaty in question, when to the astonishment of all present, and the triumph of 
the unlettered statesman, the document confirmed every word he had uttered.”’ 


Dark seems the course to the Indian of every measure of civiliza- 
tion, for it leads to the ruin of savage life. The tears of Red Jacket, 
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when met on the Hunter Grounds of his nation by repeated ‘‘ open- 
ings” at every step, may well move us, but the doom of the uncivilized 
must be at hand, and nothing savage can stand before the progress of 
intelligence. The only cheering prospects in the present history of the 
Red Men, and more especially in the Seneca village, are, that the In- 
dians had contributed 1000 dollars to build a church in 1828, and that 
schools were in progressive increase for the children, and that they were 
in possession of numerous flocks and herds, and enjoying considerable 
domestic comfort. 

The lines on Red Jacket, by Fitz Greene Halleck, in ‘‘ The Ame- 
rican Poets,”’ are written in utter ignorance of his character. 





Arr, XIII.— Conjectures and Researches concerning the Love, Mad- 
ness, and Imprisonment of Torquato Tasso. By R. H. Wilde. 
2 vols. 8vo. New York: Blake. 


Tus little work is a literary curiosity, written and compiled, if we 
mistake not, by a gentleman who was formerly United States’ Minister 
at one of the Italian Courts, It will be caviare to the million, and can, 
consequently, never become popular; but to the scholar and the poet 
it cannot fail to be attractive. Its greatest defect is a tacit presump- 
tion on the part of the author that his readers must necessarily be con- 
versant with all the authorities whence he quotes—in which case we 
will hint to him that his own work would have been supererogatory. 
Such, however, is so far from being the fact, that his book loses at 
times from the want of lucid and satisfactory explanation. His trans- 
lations of the poet are at once close and elegant. Mr. Wilde rejects 
the idea of insanity, and quotes, somewhat discursively, we think, from 
Sir W. Scott and Sir David Brewster’s works, to prove that Tasso 
laboured simply under monomania; nor has he, after all, thoroughly 
cleared up the oft-mooted question of the Bard’s actual offence towards 
the Princess Leonora, although he has succeeded in removing a great 
portion of the halo with which her poet-lover had encircled her. The 
industry exhibited in the volumes is considerable ; and we feel that we 
cannot better recommend them to the attention of our readers than by 
transcribing one of Mr. Wilde’s translations; for which purpose we 
have selected the Sonnet ‘‘ To the Duke Alphonso, asking to be Libe- 
rated,” commencing— 
‘* Me novello Ission rapida aggira— 
which the Compiler has thus rendered. 
‘* Like a new Ixion upon Fortune’s wheel, 

Whether I sink profound or rise sublime, 

One never-ceasing martyrdom I feel, 

The same in woe, though changing all the time. 

I wept above, where sunbeams sport and climb 

The vines, and through their foliage sighs the breeze ; 

I burned and froze, languished and prayed in rhyme, 

Nor could your ire, nor my own grief appease. 





Major General Hamilton. 


Now in my prison, deep and dim, have grown 
My torments greater still and keener far, 

As if all sharpened on the dungeon-stone : 
Magnanimous Alphonso ! burst the bar, 
Changing my fate, and not my cell alone, 
And let my fortune wheel me where you are!” 








Ant. XIV.—The Gift. 1843. Carey and Hart: Philadelphia. 
Tue first glance at this volume surprised us. The immense progres- 
sion making in the arts in America was never more thoroughly mani- 
fest. Only five years back, the illustrations to their Annuals were ill- 
selected and worse executed. The plates, muddy, dingy, and indis- 
tinct, and generally engraved after English paintings. The whole 
“getting up” of this very elegant work is, on the contrary, not only 
highly creditable, but unusually perfect. The engravings and letter-press 
are alike the production of native talent, and the subjects of the plates 
original. The frontispiece, illustrating a passage in the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”’ (the only textual exception to our remark,) is admirable as 
a composition, and the style in which it is produced would not disgrace 
the burins of Finden or Heath. ‘‘ Rose Vernon” and the ‘“ Floren- 
tine Girl” are entitled to nearly the same praise; while “‘ Billy Snub, 
the News-Boy,” is full of spirit, and boldly brought out; the cross in 
the back-ground, looming out against the sky, is a touch of poetry. 
Of the letter-press, we need only remark, that it is all readable; the 
“‘ Lover’s Leap,”’ a tale of Indian incursion on the cottage-fastness of 
one of the Pilgrim-Fathers, is much more, it is admirably told; while 
the lovers of the dark and terrible may “ sup full of horrors” on a tale 
of the Inquisition, entitled ‘‘ The Pit and the Pendulum,” which, 
although a palpable imitation of Mr. Mudford’s powerful tale of the 
“Tron Shroud,” is, nevertheless, both clever and effective. Of the 
poetical contributions, one and all, we refrain to speak; none among 
them are above mediocrity; but of the style in which the volume is 
produced it is impossible to say too much; and the transatlantic ladies 
can receive no prettier ‘‘ Gift”’ for their study tables. 





Art. XV.—The Official and other Papers of the lute Major-General 
A. Hamilton. New York and London. Wiley and Putnam. 


Turse papers are compiled from original documents in the possession 
of Mrs. Hamilton, and are full of interest. Hamilton was the friend 
of Washington, and without him it may be safely affirmed Washington 
would never have risen to that estimation by posterity he at present occu- 
pies. Hamilton died a victim to duelling, too young for his country, yet 
sufficiently old to leave a distinguished name. We have not space for 
any insertions from this interesting correspondence, which touches 
largely on the conduct of Arnold, the capture of André, and other 
points of great moment, but shall have occasion repeatedly to refer to 
it in future articles. 
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Art. XV1.— The Fountain, and other Poems. By W.C. Bryant. New 
York and London. Wiley and Putnam. 


Wuen Fuseli was asked his opinion of Hayley, he contented himself 
with the observation, ‘“‘he was an unnecessary poet,” and it is an 
observation that may be applied to many, and certainly to the writer 
before us, who has given poor Schiller rather a warm berth in the fol- 
lowing lines :— 
. - * - . 

A ray upon his garments shone ;— 
Shone and awoke that strong desire 

For love and knowledge reached not here, 
’Till death set free his soul of fire, 

To plunge into its fitting sphere. 








Arr. XVIL—Avextora. Ex Bibliothecis Montis Atho, §c. Edidit 
Car. Ed. Zacharie. Lips. 1843. 


Tus is another work proceeding from one of the “ pazientissimi 
Tedeschi,” as the Italians of the present day, unlike their predecessors 
of the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries, half jokingly, half admiringly, 
term them. It is the result of a personal visit paid by Dr. Zachary in 
1838, to the monastery of Mount Athos, whose library had been before 
so frequently ransacked in searching for the lost Decad of Livy, and 
Republic of Cicero. The learned editor, in his preface, seems to de- 
precate the idea of being regarded as a mere philologist, and claims, 
not without reason, as the reader will find, some acquaintance with the 
Greco-Roman jurisprudence. Upon Mount Athos there still remain 
twenty monasteries, all containing libraries more or less extensive. 
The volumes Dr. Zachary has particularized, partly in this, partly in 
a previous work. . 








Arr. XVIII.—Gaii Institutiones. Comment. Quat. ex Membranis de- 
leticiis Veronensis Bibliothece capitularis eruit. J. F. L. Goeschen. 
8vo. Berlin. 1843. 


Tuts is a new edition of a valuable work, discovered by Niebuhr in 
1816, in the library of Verona, verified by Savigny, and transcribed 
by Goeschen. It is the production of the famous Jurisconsult Gaius, 
a writer of the golden age of the Roman Law. Its true nature had 
been, perhaps, suspected by the accomplished Veronese, Scip. Maffei. 


It is chiefly valuable as supplying the only unexceptionable source of [7 


information as to the jurisprudence which preceded Justinian, whose 


detestable compilers, as Hugo terms them, regarding as tainted the F 


writings of those who breathed the purer air of the times which were 


nearer to the Republican era, took care to mutilate all of their works F 
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which they inserted in the ‘‘ Corpus Juris.” Annexed is a fragment, 
“ De Jure Fisci,”” by some ancient jurisconsult, also found at Verona. 
This third edition, revised by Lachman, contains new emendations and 
annotations, in addition to the best of those previously supplied by 
Bluhm, Haubold, Hugo, Savigny, Niebuhr, and others. The pre- 
vious editions were rapidly exhausted. 








Art. XIX.—Storia della Colonna Infame di Alessandro Manzoni. 
Edizione alla quale furono aggiunte come Appendice le Osserva- 
ziont sulla Tortura di Pietro Verri. (History of the Colonna 
Infame, by Alessandro Manzoni, to which are added as an Appendix 
the Observations on Torture by Pietro Verri. Paris. 1843.) 


Tuat the author of some of the noblest Italian tragedies, and of 
assuredly one of the most fascinating novels ever published in his 
country, should appear in secondary brilliancy to Pietro Verri on Tor- 
ture, is somewhat more than lamentable. However, such is the fact. 
We shall give a brief account of the work before us. In the year 
1630 the city of Milan was afflicted with a pestilence, which physical 
evil, as in the case of Florence, was accompanied with proportional 
moral disorder. The conduct of the monks transcended the ordinary 
horrors enacted, under such circumstances, with impunity. Spinola 
was at this period governor of Milan. ‘The Court of Madrid, ina 
despatch sent to him, warned him that four persons had escaped from 
that country, who had certain unguents in their possession capable of 
creating pestilence. This story, however absurd it may now appear, 
was honestly believed by the Court to be true. Pietro Verri justly 
asks, Is it possible that any one could be so credulous as to believe 
that any composition could have such an effect when applied to a 
wall? It was so, is all the reply that can be given. During the raging 
of the pest, a widow, Caterina Trocazzani Rosa, saw a man named 
Guglielmo Piazza, commissioner of health, passing and repassing her 
house close to the wall. Another woman, named Ottavia, observed 
the same, The first woman said from time to time he applied his 
hands to the wall; the second, that he had a card in his hand, on 
which he placed the right hand, and that it appeared to her that he 
wished to write, and when he raised his hand from the paper he rubbed 
it against the wall. This they deposed to take place at eight in the 
morning, and that it rained at the time. These silly gossips, or some- 
thing worse, immediately circulated the report that they had seen the 
man who was diffusing the noxious unguents named in the Royal pro- 
clamation. This report flew like wildfire through the city, the walls 
were looked to, and near to a barber’s shop named Mora, the walls 
appeared marked with some kind of unguent. The unfortunate G. 
Piazza was arrested, and interrogated as to his knowledge of the un- 
guents on the wails,to which he replied that he knew nothing about the 
matter. His house had been previously searched and nothing suspi- 
VOL. I.—NO. I. TT 
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cious found there. The torture was administered. He still denied 
all knowledge of the transaction. For some time the unfortunate 
continued to protest his innocence; but at last, overcome by pain, 
said, if they would cease, he would tell them all he knew. He was 
released, but instantly said, ‘‘ 1 know nothing of the matter,” and 
begged earnestly for water. He was again put to the torture, but 
continued to affirm that he knew nothing about the matter. He 
entreated for death. He was told that he must disclose the matter of 
anointing the walls, and nature at last being exhausted, was carried 
back to prison. This being reported to the senate, a second torture of 
a more fearful character than the first was decreed. The hands of 
the unfortunate were forced back on the arm, and the shoulder-bone 
displaced from its socket. Under this Piazza begged earnestly for 
death, avowing that he had said the truth. The cruel dislocation of 
the joints only produced the assertion that he was a murdered man, 
and knew nothing of what they wished to obtain from him. 

Finally, after a long course of dreadful agony, he was released, per- 
sisting in his innocency to the last. He was then told that this dread- 
ful trial would be daily repeated until he should name his accomplices. 
Overcome by dread, he named as his accomplice the barber, Mora, 
near the spot of the alleged poisoning, and stated that the unguent 
was obtained from him. Mora was accordingly seized. This poor 
fellow was actually employed in the preparation of an unguent as a 
preservative against the pest by order of the commissioner. He as- 
serted his innocence when seized, but unluckily for him, on the search- 
ing of his house, among a mass of unguents, as might have been ex- 
pected, one was found similar in hue to the marks on the walls. Sup- 
ese competent opinions as to the ingredients found in a vessel in his 

ouse being taken, all favoured, from the gross ignorance of the time of 
chemical matters, the accusation. Mora in vain denied any intimacy or 
connexion with Piazza, and that he was ever in hishouse. The torture 
was administered to him. During repeated trials he persisted in his 
innocence, but in the extremity of one spasm, he stated that he had 
given a vase with unguents to Piazza. This, however, he contradicted 
the instant he was freed from torment. Torture, however, induced these 
unhappy men to implicate another, Baruello ; and invention being lite- 
rally racked, this unfortunate implicated others, among them a Knight, 
Padilla, and a poor fencing-master. This poor man, Carlo Vedano, 
behaved with the fortitude of a hero. Nothing could be obtained from 
him but truth, and stern refusal to obtain cessation of pain by a lie. 
The conduct of the Knight Padilla was truly chivalric. Baruello, before 
his death, however, disculpated from blame all those accused by him; 
he died of the fatal pest. Padilla treated the whole process with magni- 
ficent heroism; he denied all knowledge of the accusing parties, 
and denounced the process as the greatest lie in existence; and stated 
on his knightly honour, solemnly adjuring God and the Virgin, that it 
was false, and that he would make the falsity apparent to all. He 
stated his surprise that the Senate could give credence to evidence so 
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obtained, and that he spurned the imputation as a falsehood not simply 
practised on him, but on justice itself. He spoke of his own state 
services and his family’s, and boldly denounced the whole matter as 
the greatest imposture practised on humanity. He was acquitted. 
The unhappy wretches, Mora and Piazza, despite even the very con- 
fessions of each clearing the other, despite the illegal administration of 
torture according to the laws on the subject, were conducted to the 
place of execution—their flesh torn with hot pincers, the hand cut 
off, the leg and arm bones broken, twisted quivering on the wheel, 
left there in the agony for six hours—their throats were then cut by the 
executioner, their bodies burned, and their ashes cast into the river. 
An inscription was placed on a column on the site of the house of the 
poor barber Mora, which was destroyed, commemorative of these 
horrors, and hence the title of our author’s work, Colonna Infame. 
The following is a copy of this awful record of infamy :— 

‘* Hic ubi heec area patens est surgebat olim Tonstrina Jo. Jacobi More, qui 
facta cum Guglielmo Platea Pub. Sanit. Commissario et cum aliis conjuratione dum 
Pestis Atrox seviret letiferis unguentis, huc et illuc aspersis pleures ad diram mortem 
compulit. Hos igitur ambos Hostes patrie judicatos excelso in plaustro, candenti 
prius vellicatos forcipe, et dextera mulctatos manu, rota infringi rotaque intextos 
post horas sex jugulari, comburi. Deinde ac ne quid tam scelestorum hominum 
reliqui sit publicatis bonis cineres in flumen projici senatus jussit. Cujus rei 
memoria eterna ut sit hanc domum sceleris officinam soli zquari, et erigi columnam, 
que vocetur infamis. Procul hinc procul ergo boni Cives ne vos infelix infame 
solum comaculet MDCXXX Kal. Augusti.’’ 


This was a deed almost to call for the cessation of universal laws on 


the part of Heaven, to -—? the miscreants that enacted the atrocity. 


At least Protestantism has demolished this system of rack, torture, and 
inqguisitions. The peculiar Latinity of the above inscription we have 
preserved, even to the obvious error of Letiferis. Such is the last 
work of Manzoni. Like Silvio Pellico, he seems to sup on horrors ; we 
yet hope to meet him, as we have met before, in the more cheering 
path of literature and religion. 


Arr. XX.—Ranke’s History of the Popes, their Church and State, 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Translated by W. 
Kelly, Esq. B.A., of Trinity College, Dublin. London: Whittaker 
and Co. 1843. 


Few recent publications have excited more interest than the work 
before us. Yet, however singular it may seem, the views embraced 
in it neither satisfy Protestant nor Romanist. Rome has placed it 
under ecclesiastical censure, and this does not excite our marvel, since 
this work deals most effectively with a large proportion of her claims 
and pretences, showing them baseless as air. The clever manner 
in which Ranke developes the Church and State Question in Spain 
would alone have insured this distinction. The bold and unscrupu- 
lous pretences of the Pope in temporals were met in Spain by a 
TT2 
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direct veto from the Crown; and no country has been more jealous 
of papal usurpation of the rights ot the Crown than the Peninsula, 
The series of events by which the Papal States became extended, is 
also witheringly exposed. But Ranke fails invariably when ie at- 
tempts to show the worth of the Protestant principles; he does not 
succeed in giving them their pure and primal catholicity. Encum- 
bered with the notions of the Rationalists of Germany to a certain 
extent, he makes out Reason and Protestantism to be identical, and 
feeling and sentiment to be equally allied to Romanism. We believe 
that Protestants are by far more rational than Romanists, but it were 
indeed a poor thing if this were all to which they had attained. The 
true Protestant is one whom reason, feeling, and soul submission in 
things that are neither matter of reason or feeling, but revelation, 
bind up to the pure and unbroken early catholicity of the Church. 
Ranke misses this point completely: he appreciates the enlighten- 
ment, the refinement, the rationalism of the Reformed Faith, but he 
does not see that these may be held, and that these are held, by Pro- 
testants with a deep and soul-pervading catholicity. He looks upon 
Protestantism as different from Catholicism, whereas they are one 
and the same. The protest is necessary; while the opposite corrup- 
tion subsists, so long are we Protestants; but when that Sister 
Church, in sackcloth and ashes, bows in penitence for her canonized 
errors of ages, when she puts from her all that has polluted, and em- 
braces the purifying Word in its own unmixed sincerity and truth, 
shall we repel her? No. We should then receive her with open arms 
as one that was dead and is alive again, that was lost and is found; 
whose wandering from truth has never deprived her of common 
kindred ties, of what is her’s unalienably, a Church with the funda- 
mentals of salvation mixed with much baser matter. The times are 
drawing on when nobler works than this of Ranke, which every Pro- 
testant family, however, ought to read for its deep and varied infor- 
mation, must spring forth, and a grand Catholic union be the glorious 
result. Meanwhile we have to acknowledge our obligations to sucli 
translators as Mrs. Austin and Mr. Kelly, who have given this work 
an English form. The cheapness of the work immediately before us 
will place it within the command of more persons, and we have great 
pleasure in giving our testimony in behalf of its accuracy, fidelity, and 
spirited exhibition of the style and argumentative method of the 
original. 








Arr. XXI.—Letter on Free Trade, addressed to the Right Hon. Lord 
John Russell, M.P. Third Edition. Liverpool. 1843. 


We are totally at a loss to conceive the reason why a pamphlet of 


the extremely meagre pretensions that the present exhibits, should run 
through three editions. The style is vulgar, the quotations trite, and 
the argument flimsy. We presume the author considers this Review 
to be prepared to sacrifice to the principles of Free Trade the entire 
agricultural interests. No such intention has been expressed by us, 
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and we shall uphold that great and sterling interest of the country 
against all attacks on it. Enlarged commercial views by no means 
preclude high agricultural progress; they mutually assist and support 
each other. The ‘* Morning Post” alone of all our Conservative 
friends has thought fit to assume such to be our intention, and to attack 
us in a style too mean, and with arguments too slight, to deserve notice, 
and we shall give it none. Having clearly mistaken our inten- 
tions, and hearing from the very parties that it accuses of such inten- 
tions, both in the House and out of the House, their disavowal of its 
imputations, we trust this consistent friend of Conservatism will not 
force us into a reply, because from the very character of every-day 
scribbling, we should be enabled to demolish at ease its entire argument, 
and to put it down by the juxtaposition of its own principles, We do 
not wish, however, to pour any broadside into an allied vessel of gallant 
trim, and though somewhat old fashioned, a good hull in the main; 
but let us have fair play and fair statements of our intentions, otherwise 
the weight of our metal will soon carry down slighter craft. 

The writer of the pamphlet before us lays down the abolition of the 
right of primogeniture as among the other principles necessary to 
relieve a country. Let him look at France and see the operation 
there, contrast her productiveness with England, and he will soon 
cease to chatter smooth nonsense for Lord John Russell’s willing ear, 
as a poor younger brother, on this important question, if he be guided by 
conscientious motives. We also must give him a hint, that the coarse 
vulgarisms, which we refrain from specifying, of his pamphlet, will dis- 
gust all readers. We quite agree with him that there is no ground 
for the assertion that the Star of Britain, having culminated, is on the 
decline. We think it highly probable that even a yet more extended 
height is open to it. India and China have scarce begun to take our 
manufactures, South America triflingly, but she must largely. The 
United States cannot compete with us in this latter for want of 
capital ; can they even now sell their overplus corn? or have they the 
honesty to pay their debts with it? Until America redeems her mer- 
cantile honour, her fine, splendid, commercial marine will amount to 
little ; and the relative character of the British and American merchant 
will enter as another element into the details of the question, and give 
England an additional weight in the free trade of the globe. 








Arr. XXII.—1. Memoiren des Karl Heinrich Ritters von Lang. 
Brunswick. 1842. 2 vols. 

2. Deutsches Staatsarchiv. Jena. 1840-1. 2 vols. 

3. Kritik der Evangelischen Geschichte der Synoptiker von Bruno 
Bauer. 2vols. Leipzig. 1841. 1 vol. (Brunswick.). 1842. 

4. Entachten der Evangelisch-Theologischen Facultiten der Konig- 
lich Preussischen Universitiiten uber den Licentiaten Bruno Bauer. 

Eacu of the above works has enjoyed the fortunate distinction for 

the author of being prohibited in some portion of Germany. We 
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simply say fortunate, since there is a class of writers who, like the 
libellers in England, contrive to, eke out a pretty livelihood by per- 
secution. By this term they are pleased to designate the refusal from 
their respective Governments of permission to revile every thing that 
is sacred and honourable to the full extent of their inclination. With 
respect to the first, the Memoirs of the Chevalier von Lang, they are 
written with bitter ridicule and satire, and we might safely add with 
base untruth. Lang was a long time with Prince Hardenberg, and 
possessed great opportunities of observation, of which he appears to 
have fully availed himself. The Bavarian Court fares very badly in 
his descriptions ; nor does Austria get on much better. A bold, un- 
scrupulous writer is this Chevalier. He was born at Balgheim in 
Suabia, on the 7th of July, 1764, and died in 1835. Nota failing or 
a peculiarity escaped this merciless kind of Gil Blas ; and we are quite 
content that such sad-spirited publications should be at once smothered 
in their birth, rather than do daily mischief by a violation of every 
principle of honour and honesty. He was a Free-Thinker at the 
beginning of his life, and seems scarce to have any ideas but 
those of the vilest flippancy and superficiality. All possible vices, 
whether in childhood or manhood, meet with especial sympathy from 
him. He was a pickle as a child, being twelve years old before 
he understood a single Latin word, and remained such ‘ provectis 
annis.”” We think his Memoirs will soon go to the tomb of the Capu- 
lets, if the petty German Courts will but be still. The second work 
at the head of our article treats especially of Hanover; and we regret 
we have not the power of stating fully the reasons, well intended, 
doubtless, which have led to its being included in the same category 
with Von Lang; but this attack is by means of papers and documents 
which ought unquestionably not to have been published. The last 
work but one is by the netorious Bruno Bauer, and consists ofa series 
of attempts to discredit the testimony and facts of Holy Scripture. 
This is not the place to begin our attack upon him; but as Strauss 
shall not escape us in his future misdoings, any more than he has in his 
past, we will break a lance with Bauer at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity, though we scarce think him equal to defend even feebly the 
ground he has taken; and we do excessively object to any writer on 
Holy Writ choosing to make his attack on a part of it, the Synop- 
tical Evangelists, and throwing out thereby the Catholic whole. We 
are glad to perceive the Divinity faculties in the German Universities of 
Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, &c. are beginning to bestir themselves as they 
ought, and we trust they will put down this Neologica! School. Our 
readers will perceive, from the fourth work at the head of the present 
Article, that proceedings are entered upon. The suppression of books 
such as these three volumes of Bauer is a national blessing. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


—— 


We have great pleasure in giving insertion to the following letter from 
Lord Colchester, in reference to the article on China in our last. 


8, Great Cumberland Place, 
January 39th, 1843. 


Srr,—I take the liberty of addressing you upon the subject of the 
following paragraph, which appears in the article ‘‘ Peace and Treaty 
with China,” in the present number of the Foreign and Colonial 
Quarterly Review. 

‘“‘ The peace was effected solely by the operations on the Yang-tse- 
kiang.”—‘* A Tory print says a m= te was given to them (the Whigs) by 
Lord Colchester, and was rejected. We are unwilling to give any cre- 
dit to this.” 

Now, notwithstanding the doubt upon the mind of the writer of this 
article, the statement of the Tory print is substantially true. 

On the 7th of February, 1840, previous to the sailing from England 
of the first force sent against China, Lord Colchester did submit to 
Viscount Palmerston, then Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, a memoir on the importance of interrupting the great 
internal water communication of that empire, showing that such an 
attempt might be successfully executed, so far as the information we 
then possessed enabled us to judge of the practicability of entering their 
great rivers in ships of war. The two points recommended to be occu- 
pied, were those where this line of communication is intersected by the 
rivers Peiho and Yang-tse-kiang, especially the latter. 

This memoir was promptly and courteously acknowledged by Lord 
Palmerston; and Lord Colchester was shortly afterwards informed that 
it had been forwarded (with other plans) through the Admiralty, to the 
officer commanding in the China seas. 

In the autumn of 1840, the entrance of the Yang-tse-kiang was sur- 
veyed by Captain Bethune, of Her Majesty’s ship Conway, and all 
doubts as to its practicability for large ships of war removed; but no 
steps were afterwards taken during the continuance of the late Ministry 
in power to act upon the knowledge thus obtained. 

Upon the change of Ministry, Lord Colchester again submitted his 
plan to the Government through the present Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. The subject was now taken into serious consideration. The 
ascent of the Yang-tse-kiang was strongly advocated by the then Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control (Lord Ellenborough), and the first in- 
structions were sent out, through that Department, by the mail of 
October, 1841, which have led to this successful result ; a result which 
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might have beea obtained at least one year sooner, had the late Mini- 
sters acted with vigour upon the information then in their possession, 
instead of wasting their forces in desultory attacks upon the coasts, 
which they had been warned would not, however successfully con- 
ducted, have any effect in bringing the contest to a conclusion. 

I have felt it necessary to enter thus much into detail upon a question 
which may appear merely personal, but as the writer of the able article 
in question expressed so entire a disbeliefof any plan having been sug- 
gested by Lord Colchester, 1 considered it necessary to establish fully 
the fact, before requesting you, as a matter of justice, to remove in 
your next number the false impression which the statement referred to 
is calculated to produce on the public mind. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
CoLcHESTER. 


The Editor of the Foreign and Colonial Quarterly Review. 


The practical character of a Conservative is singularly contrasted in 
this letter with a Whig Administration. The nation has to thank the 
latter for one year’s additional expense in the China war, possibly tor 
its results, the Income Tax. We have no hesitation in declaring our 
conviction that Lord Colchester is the Conqueror of China; but the 
distinguished statesman to whom we are indebted for the article in 
question, was not aware that the plan so successfully adopted by the 


Conservatives had been suggested to the Whigs, and most naturally 
discredited the notion that any administration had neglected to avail 
themselves of a plan so obviously decisive of the issue. ‘‘ Quos Deus 
vult perdere, prius dementat.” 

At least, even the enemies of the Conservatives must admit that the 
opportunity was adroitly seized. Throughout their present brief tenure 
of office, repeated enactments, none pressing on the poorer classes, but 
all embodying the grand practical result of their comfort and support, 
have evinced by deeds and not words the true friends of the people, 
and given guarantee of further progression, when possible, for the 
general benefit. 


[We regret to say that want of space will prevent the insertion of our 
Foreign Correspondence in the present number.—Eb. } 
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FRANCE. 

Paris.—Diar, one of the most celebrated pupils of Cuvier, has just 
returned, after an absence of 20 years in India, which he has employed in 
laborious researches. He has brought a large number of valuable objects 
for the National Museum, among which are many living plants from Java, 
preserved by the peculiar manner in which they have been packed. 

Eugen Ochoa, a learned Spaniard and poet, is engaged ~ M. Villemain 
to collect and arrange the numerous Spanish MSS. in the libraries of Paris. 

Letronne announced to the Academy of Inscriptions, on the 2nd of October, 
that he had discovered, in the interior of an antique bronze statue in the 
Museum, a Greek inscription, the purport of which was that Menodotus and 

. . . -on of Rhodes, were the artists who made the statue. 

MM. Leconte-Delisle and Duclos intending to publish a Journal, called 
“The Scorpion,” applied to M. Jansions, after various refusals from other 
quarters to print it; and on his refusal cited him before the tribunal to com- 
pel him to allow them the use of his types. ‘The court held that the printer 
could not be forced to do so ; that were the law compulsory on him to print, it 
would protect him from action for libel ; but it did not do so. That the printer 
must have full liberty to print what he pleased, or to reject what he pleased. 
MM. Leconte-Delisle and Duclos were condemned to pay the costs of suit. 

The “ Pictorial Times” and “ Illustrated London News” have already a 
Continental rival, from which they may derive much interesting matter for 
their own columns, in “ L’I]lustration, Journal Universel,”’ of which the first 
number appeared at Paris on March 4th. 

Rossini has recently cast Schlesinger, for pirating a Valse in his “ Keep- 
sake des Pianistes.”” ‘The Valse in question was written by Rossini in the 
Album of a German Princess. The court held, that property is still pos- 
sessed by the composer in a work even thus bestowed; and that injury is 
not to be inflicted on a distinguished man by the publication of any slight 
performance not designed to be so used or applied. 

The booksellers of Paris have presented a petition to the Chamber of 
Deputies on the law of patents. 

GERMANY. 

Bonn.—Dr. Ashbach, Professor of the Gymnasium at Frankfort on the 
Maine, has been appointed Professor of History at the University of Bonn. 

GérrinGEN.—Professor Dr. Hermann, of the University of Marburg, has 
received the appointment of Professor at the Philosophic Faculty of our 
University. 

GREIFSWALD.—Dr. Otto Jahn is expected here from Kiel, to fill the post 
of Professor of Philology at our University. We understand the King of 
Denmark will contribute 400 dollars mee for three years, to enable him 
to publish an extensive collection of Roman inscriptions. 

Dr. Kosegarten, of Greifswald, edited, in 1816, the Pomeranian Chro- 
nicle of Thomas Kautzow, from a transcript by Albert Schwartz. In 1832, 
Professor Béhner found a volume of the same work in the Loperian Library 
at Stralsund, containing the text in the Pomeranian or Lower Saxon dialect, 
written about 1532, and republished it in 1835. But a High German trans- 
lation was not hitherto known to be in existence, till Professor Kosegarten 
found it in a large folio MS. volume in the library of Prince Putbus, written 
in Kantzow’s own handwriting. He has just published a description of this 
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curious work, in which also its history is very minutely traced. The title of 
the MS. is, “ Vrsprunck, altheit vnd geschicht der Volker vnd Lande Pom- 
mern Cassuben Wenden vnd Rhiigen,”—and contains many annotations in 
the margin, by a different hand, probably that of Nicola Klemptzen. 

HamsBurGc.—Among the most recent theological publications, Ullmann’s 
“ History of the Reformers before the Reformation” is one of the most 
remarkable. ‘Two volumes have already been published, containing the Life 
and Times of Johann Wessel and Johann von Goch, together with their con- 
temporaries who embraced their views on this subject of the Reformation of 
the Church. 

Helffrich’s “‘ History of the Mystical Doctrines of the Christian Religion in 
their Developement, and in their Monuments,” and C. Schmidt’s “ Bio- 
graphy of Johannes Tauler of Strasburg, and a History of Mysticism of the 
14th Century,” are also remarkable works, and have excited the attention of 
theologians. Umbreit has published a critical and exegetical commentary 
on Isaiah, which has long been expected. 

Two volumes, the production of the celebrated G. B, Niebuhr, have lately 
been published under the editorship of his son, the Counsellor of State. 
One, a collection of his writings, on miscellaneous and not philological 
subjects. It is divided into three parts, the first containing fis circular 
letters from Holland in 1808. The second, his articles written in the 
“ Preussische Correspondent” in 1813 and 1814, embracing a very in- 
teresting paper on the ecclesiastical affairs of England, the Catholic ques- 
tion in Ireland, the rights of the Catholics, and the English Reformation. 
The third part embraces a number of papers, mostly hitherto unpublished, 
written between the years 1805 and 1830, the most remarkable of which is on 
the periods of Genius in Literature. The other volume alluded to is an 
history of the heroes of Greece, written for his son. 

A valuable contribution to the historical literature of the Seven Years’ 
War in Germany, is exciting great attention. The author, P. F. Stubr, 
whose history of that war, considered in a political, military, and historical 
point of view, some years ago was welcomed as a work dane merit, 
employed a residence at Paris in 1841 in collecting from the records 
preserved there a number of most remarkable disclosures relating to that 
intricate period ; and has by that means been enabled to throw light on many 
hitherto dark passages of this remarkable war. The title of his new publi- 
cation is, “ Investigations and Elucidations of the most prominent Points 
in the History of the Seven Years’ War, extracted from archivaical Sources. 

As a continuation of Pfister’s History of the German Nation, Biilau has 
published a History of the Period from 1806 to 1830, forming a new 
volume of Heeren and Uckert’s series of Histories of the European States. 

Be.icrum.—The number of students at the University of Louvain, during 
the last year, amounted to 644. The Professors are—7 for Theology; 10 for 
Jurisprudence; 10 for Medicine; 9 of the “ Faculté de Philosophie et Let- 
tres,” and 6 for the “ Faculté des Sciences.” 

At Ghent a collection of Belle-letristical works are publishing in the Flemish 
language, entitled, “Neder Duitsche Lees Bibliotheek,” containing partly 
original works, partly translations. Although the cont has often been 
stated, the Flemish language is rapidly gaining friends in Belgium. Every 
week brings new works in that language, and about 40 periodicals and news- 
papers are written in Flemish. 

Avustria.—At the present time there are in Austria no less than 776 
monasteries of 27 different orders, containing 10,364 monks ; and 157 con- 
vents of 29 different denominations, containing 3,661 nuns. 

Trieste.—A society, at the head of which is the well-known antiquarian, 
G. Kandler, has been lately formed, under the auspices of the Austrian 





istrian 
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Government, to collect all the inscriptions and other antiquities already dis- 
covered in the territory of Trieste, to institute examinations of the traces of 
ancient dwellings, military roads, forts, and aqueducts, and to form a 
museum, to be dedicated to the memory of Wink nn, whose name it will 
bear. It is also the intention of the society to publish the results of their 
researches, and to illustrate their memoirs with maps and engravings. The 
subscriptions ——, cover the current expenses for excavations and collect- 
ing, and Dr. Kandler has already begun his interesting labours. The 
museum, it is hoped, will be penne in July next. 

Urrecut.—A series of Dutch tracts is preparing for publication, edited 
by M.J.'Tideman. The first volume will contain the — and a biography 
of Simon van Beaumont, who lived in the first half of the 17th century. 

SrurrGart.—The collected works of Klinger, the contemporary towns- 
man and friend of Goethe, are in the course of publication by Cotta. Born 
at Frankfort, a few years before Goethe, he became one of his most intimate 
friends, although he was separated from him by a long residence at St. 
Petersburgh, where he died a year before Goethe. Asa philosophic poet, and 
one of the clearest prose writers, and a clever dramatist, he is not the least 
remarkable author of a memorable period of German literary history, and 
deserves to be better known than circumstances have hitherto permitted. 

Saxony.—An association has been formed in Saxony for the publication 
and diffusion among the people of good and cheap popular books. From 
the first report we learn that it numbers 6,650 members. 22,000 copies of 
different works have been printed, and about 3,400 volumes bought. 

Lerpzia.—W. A. Becker, the author of “ Gallus” and “ Charikles,” has 
been appointed Professor of Classical Antiquities. 


ITALY. 

Ventce.—In the printing office of the Armenian congregation, on the 
Island of St. Lazarus, near Venice, a series of Armenian historical writers, 
from the fourth century, are now in the course of publication, with an 
Italian translation and annotations. This undertaking has been in prepara- 
tien for a considerable time, and is expected to extend to 24 or 30 volumes, 
in 8vo. The superintendence of the whole is confided to the celebrated 
philologist, Tomasseo: and the first volume, which is put forth as a specimen, 
contains the History of Armenia, from the beginning of the world to the 
year 440 after Christ, by Moses de Khoven, who died as the Archbishop of 
the province Patrevante, in the year 492. The two next volumes will con- 
tain two writers of the fourth century,—Agatangelus’ History of Conversion 
of Armenia to Christianity, and Zenobius Clagh’s History of the District of 
Troonia. Of modern writers, it is proposed to give George Oghullukian’s 
and Joseph Peter’s Son’s Histories of the Revolutions in the Ottoman 
Empire under Selim III., and of the Destruction of the Janissaries. 

Professor Menini of Milan is translating Leo’s Universal History into 


Italian. 
PRUSSIA. 

BresLavu.—A new chair has been created in this University for Slavonian 
Literature, and the librarian to the Prince Kinski Celakowsky has been in- 
vited from Prague to fill the post of Professor. Dr. G. E. Guhrauer, for some 
years attached to the University, has been appointed Professor of the 

hilosophical Faculty, with a defence of his dissertation, “‘Quzstiones critic 
ad Leibnitzii opera philosophica pertinentes ;’’—he has also just published a life 
of Leibnitz, which is creating a great interest in literary and philosophie circles. 

At the instigation of the ministry, the King has ordered Dr. Hoffmann, 
better known as an author by the name of Hoffmann von Fallerslaben, to be 
dismissed from the post as Professor of German Language and Literature at 
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the Univerity of Breslau, without pension, on account of the assumed pernicious 
tendency of his last volume of poems, entitled, ““ Unpolitische Lieder.” 

MacpesurcG.—The Rabbi Philipson, the pastor of the Jewish congrega- 
tion at Magdeburg, is about to establish a Missionary Society for Jews, the 
principal object of which will be to raise and strengthen Judaism amongst its 
professors. 

NeurcHaTEL.—The King of Prussia has given 40,000 franes towards 
defraying the expenses of surveying this country, and the publication of a 
map on a large scale (zxs4rxz). Osterwald has been employed for several 
years in preparing this work. 

Beruin.—The Government has granted 5,000 dollars to Dr. Peters, a 
young naturalist of great promise, to enable him to travel into different parts of 
Africa. He will embark at Copenhagen, and probably be absent for three years. 

A new volume of “ Ranke’s History of Germany during the Time of 
the Reformation,” is announced as in the press. This work has had a most 
unprecedented sale, two large editions of the first volumes having been almost 
exhausted. 

A strange society has been formed among the lower classes of this town, 
whose object would appear to be none other than again to recover the Holy 
Land and the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of infidels. ‘The name of this 
association is the Lowenburg-Bund, and 500 members have been already 
discovered by the authorities. 

The Philosophie and Historical division of the Academy of Sciences has 
offered a prize for the best essay on the philosophical systems of the inha- 
bitants of India. 

PORTUGAL. 

We regret to say that the treaty with this country, for which we have waited 
to the last moment, has not yet reached Government. The Tariff question 
will remain unsettled some time longer, we fear, though it would be for the 
mutual benefit of both countries were it arranged. Portugal, Brazil, and 
Spain, of all countries, unquestionably, are the greatest debtors to England, 
and yet they throw every difficulty in the way of international benefits, ruining 
their own best interests, and at the same time those of their oldest and firmest 
friend and ally. They will teach us a lesson of wisdom, not to waste blood 
and treasure on behalf of nations that cannot understand reciprocity of obli- 
gation at present, or feel the present influenced by the past. 

SWEDEN. 

The new church of the Admiralty, which is built entirely of stone, on the 
site of the wooden structure, burnt to the ground about 40 years ago, was 
lately consecrated, and received the name of St. Charles John. 

At the meeting of northern naturalists, lately held at Stockholm, 421 mem- 
bers were present. Of these, about 300 were Swedes, 84 Danes, 17 Norwe- 
gians, 5 Germans, 6 Finns, 3 Russians, 2 Englishmen, and 1 Frenchman. 
Baron Berzelius was elected their President. 

a 
OBITUARY. 

In October last, at Bruxelles, the celebrated Professor of Natural History, 
Van Mons. 

In September last, at Schneeberg, in Saxony, Archdeacon Dr. Heinrich 
Voigtlaender, the editor of the German edition of Facciolati et Forcellini 
Lexicon. 

At Cassel, in September, Dr. John Chr. Ruhl, Professor of the Academy 
of Fine Arts. From him one of the first living German sculptors, Rauch, 
in Berlin, received his artistic education. 
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COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIA. 


Since our last publication, the news from India has been of unexpected 
interest. Scinde was disturbed, but the Ameers had begun to yield to the 
personal influence of Major Outram, who had brought them to terms. 

Generals Pollock, Nott, Sale, and M‘Caskill, (the last in charge of the 
Somnauth gates,) had duly arrived at Ferozepore. ‘They were respectively met 
at the end of the bridge of boats by the Governor-General, who very warmly 
shook hands with them. A salute of nineteen guns was fired as Sir Robert 
Sale passed the troops, in honour of himself and the “ illustrious garrison.’ 
On the morning of the 26th December there was a grand review here, at 
which about 40,000 of the troops were assembled. In the evening, the 
Governor-General gave a splendid ball, for which, it is said, 26,000 seers of 
sweetmeats were ordered. He left Ferozepore, on his route to Delhi, on the 
5th January, and expected to arrive there about the 25th February: his 
escort amounted to 10,000 men. At Delhi he purposed exacting an explana- 
tion respecting some intrigues there. 

While at Ferozepore, Lord Ellenborough had received a visit from the son 
and ‘prime minister of Shere Singh, and he sent his secretary and other 
official persons to Lahore to return it. Shere Singh was about to send 
valuable presents to Queen Victoria. 

It is said that Lord Ellenborough intended eventually to fix his residence 
at Agra or Meerat for some time. 

Bundelcund was quiet, and 14,000 men had been sent to keep it so. 

It is reported that Akhbar Khan has marched to Cabul, and taken pos- 
session of that city; driving forth Prince Shah Poor, who, deserted by the 
majority of his cabana found himself unequal to maintain a contest with 
his powerful rival, and fled precipitately towards the British provinces. It 
is also reported that Zeman Khan is governor of Jellalabad, Shumshoodeen 
of Ghuznee, and Sultan Jan of Kandahar. 

The courts-martial held on Colonel Palmer, on charges respecting the 
surrender of Ghuznee, and on Captains Anderson, ‘Troup, Boyd, Eyre, and 
Waller, on charges of having deserted their duty and sought the protection 
of Akhbar Khan, had terminated in the acquittal of those officers. The 
investigation into the conduct of General Shelton and of Major Pottinger 
was still going forward. 

Some attention was paid to improving the state of the finances. The extra 
company added last year to each Indian regiment has been ordered to be 
abolished, and the men are to be absorbed into the army; whereby a dimi- 
nution of 18,000 men will be effected, and a consequent saving of expendi- 
ture will accrue. A five per cent. loan has been closed. 

An act had been proposed in the Legislative Council, which tends to put 
a final stop to all descriptions of slavery in its extensive districts. 
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CHINA. 


The pacific relations with the Chinese Government have been threatened 
with serious disturbance. Sir Henry Pottinger, while he was still at Amoy, 
on board the steam frigate Queen, issued a proclamation in English and 
Chinese, dated 23rd November, declaring that he had, since his arrival at 
Amoy, learned with extreme horror and astonishment, that many more than 
100 British subjects, who had been wrecked in the ship “‘ Nerbudda” and brig 
* Ann,” in September, 1841, and March, 1842, on the coast of the island of 
Formosa, had recently been put to death by the Chinese authorities there; 
who alleged that this cold-blooded act had been perpetrated by order of the 
Emperor. He had obtained positive proof, he says, that those commands 
“were drawn from his Imperial Majesty by the gross and merciless misre- 
presentations of the local authorities in Formosa; who, with the object of 
personal Derma basely and falsely reported to the Cabinet at Pekin, 
that both the ship “ Nerbudda,” and subsequently the brig “‘ Ann,” had gone 
to that island with hostile intentions ; an assertion not more lying and false 
than manifestly absurd, since neither of these vessels were ships of war, or 
had, when wrecked, any troops or other fighting men on board of them.” 
Sir Henry goes on to say, that he was resolved to demand from the Emperor 
that the local authorities should be degraded and condignly punished, and 
that their property should be confiscated, and the proceeds handed over to 
the officers of the British Government, for the relief and support of the fami- 
lies of those who had been thus mercilessly put to death. A threat of re- 
newed hostilities was held out in case the demand should not be complied 
with. 

In another proclamation, the Plenipotentiary gave a more detailed account; 
from which it appears, that on reaching shore, the crew of the “ Ann” were 
seized, “ stripped, and marched some distance without a particle of covering, 
exposed to a cutting north-wind. Two men died from cold, and several 
others dropped from the same cause and fatigue; and were carried on in 
baskets to the capital, (about ninety miles from the spot where the brig was 
wrecked,) where they were separated into small parties, and put into distinct 
prisons in irons.” Those who did not die of starvation were beheaded 
about August last. The treatment of the other crew was rather more sum- 
mary and less elaborately cruel. 

The Plenipotentiary proceeded to Hong-kong, where new embarrassments 
awaited him. A formidable riot occurred at Canton on the 7th of December. 
The crews of some ships, principally Lascars, had been allowed to go on 
shore about nine or ten o’clock in the morning ; and their irregular conduct 
provoked an attack from the natives; who had, it is said, previously been 
excited by an anti-British party in Canton. The Lascars retreated towards 
the British factory; to which the attack was transferred. In the afternoon, 
the English and American ladies were sent to Mingqua’s factory ; that mer- 
chant politely sending chairs for them. From the terrace of that building 
they witnessed the scene of riot. Early in the evening, the mob set fire to 
the English flag-staff, and the flames soon spread to the factory, which was 
demolished. The merchants claimed a protective force; but Sir Henry 
Pottinger sternly told them to expect protection at the hands of the Chinese 
Government; at the same time rebuking them, in emphatic terms, for not 
having rendered him any aid, but on the contrary contributing to his em- 
barrassment by disregarding the state of affairs and the existing regulations 
of commerce. 

Sir Hugh Gough, with forty-three transports full of Sepoys, and the frigates 
Endymion and Dido, arrived at Singapore, on the Ist of January, on the 
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way to India. Several regiments had reached Madras in that month. There 
were, however, more than twenty British vessels of war with five steamers 
remaining on the Chinese coast. The land force then consisted principally 
of about 6,000 European troops, most of them living in the garrisons of the 
still occupied places. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Nothing decisive had taken place with the Boers on the frontier at the latest 
date from Graham’s Town (January 17): it was then a matter of doubt 
whether or not the Boers would determine upon openly resisting the military 
force. A letter from Port Natal, dated January 12th, states that a plan had 
been arranged for attacking Major Smith with a force of 900 men. 

In a retrospect of the past year, the Zuied Africaine gives the follow- 
ing statement :—“ Respecting the trade and commerce of the colony, we are 
happy to find the value of Colonial produce exported in the year ending 10th 
October, 1842, considerably exceeds that of 1841, The account stands thus :— 

Value of Colonial Produce {1841 . . . . £226,668 
exportedin ... .L1842 . . . . 258,207 

“ This shows an increase of more than 30,000/.: and the reader will be 
more struck with this when he learns that on wine, our former staple, there 
has been for the last year a decrease of more than 34,000/. ; thus— 

Value of ordinary Wine f184l1 . . . . £75,480 
exportedin .. . .(1842 .. . . 40,820 

“ On what articles has there been so great an increase as to cover this de- 
crease in wine, and to account for the surplus? Chiefly on wool, which has 
now fairly stepped to the head of the list, though ten years ago it stood un- 
noticed at the bottom. But see now— 

The value of Wool ex-f[1841 . . . . £45,985 
portedin .... .l1842 .... 72,497 

“ On some other articles there has also been a remarkable increase, which 
we find it difficult to explain. For example— 

1841 . . « « £ 4,082 

floes +; "Lis42 . . . . = 13,087 

1841 . «© « « 3,897 
Flour «+ + + + Jags. 2. 5 (10,890 

“The value of horses exported has also risen, in the same time, from 
5,694/. to 12,244/.; mules, from 60/. to 3,060/.; hides, (horse and ox,) from 
20,9401. to 26,0167. : 

“We cannot help remarking, that the increase has been chiefly at the 
Eastern end of the colony: thus— 

1841. 1842. 
Port Elizabeth . . . £61,105 00 . .£ 94,598 00 
Cape Town .. . . 177,581 140 . . 163,446 11 0 
The value of exports of Colonial produce from Port Elizabeth has risen by 
more than one half its amount in the preceding year; at the Port of Cape 
Town there has been a falling off of nearly one twelfth. j 

“Nothing is known of the revenue, except that branch of it that belongs 
to the Custom-house. Here there has been a great increase ; arising, how- 
ever, in part from the alteration in the duties : thus— 

Total revenue from the {1841 . . £46,417 17 7 
Custom-house - «L1842 . . 59,164 16 0 
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“ Here again we must observe, that in the time spoken of, the revenue 
from the customs at Port Elizabeth has risen from 4,024l. to 10,0591.; that 
is, it has been more than doubled. At Cape Town, the rise has been from 
41,6731. to 48,630/.; an increase of about one seventh.” 

From the Eastern frontier, we have the good news of copious rains. ‘The 
previous drought, particularly in Cafferland, had been distressingly pro- 
tracted, and many of the unhappy natives were literally —- of hunger. 
The liberality of Government, and private benevolence, had met some of the 
worst cases; and it is hoped that the worst is now over.—South African 
Commercial Advertiser, Jan. 7. 

The inhabitants in the Kowie district had taken steps to enrol themselves 
in a yeomanry corps, for the protection of life and property. 

We have the pleasure of announcing the arrival, on Friday last, in Algoa 
Bay, of another vessel, the Margaret Hardy, from London, 17th October, with 
immigrants for this colony.—Graham’s Town Journal, Jan. 12. 

WEST INDIES. 

An alarming convulsion of nature, an earthquake, has caused the most 
extensive devastation of property ever remembered in the West Indies. The 
first intelligence was brought by the Forth steamer. Captain Fayer, the 
commander of the Forth, thus describes the phenomena, which took place at 
Sr. THomas’s, at half-past ten o’clock, aA.M., on the 8th of February :— 

“ | was sitting at table with Mr. Comrie, of the Colonial Bank at St. Tho- 
mas’s, his private house being on a declivity half-way up the highest part of 
the town. We were suddenly surprised by a pene st sound, very much 
resembling the action of a strong 5 mone A of one of the large steamer’s flues 
with the Ia shut, attended by a hissing sound. Our first impulse was to 
fly to the balcony. Every thing was on the move, the windows rattling, and 
the plaster of the room falling off. ‘The streets immediately presented an 
extraordinary scene—people running out of their houses, wringing their 
hands, and crying, in all directions. ‘This noise and vibration lasted three 
minutes: the shock came horizontally, then a perfect calm. All business 
was suspended : and the affrighted inhabitants hastened to return thanks to 
Divine Providence, at their respective places of worship, for their escape from 
destruction. A ball was to have been given that evening, which was sus- 
pended. The ships in the harbour felt the shock very plainly; so did a 
French brig off Tortola. A vessel arrived from St. Kitt’s, and reported that 
the Court-house and the Custom-house had fallen.” 

In JAMAICA it was not felt at all. 

The concussion was perceived in British Guiana, a few minutes past eleven 
o’clock ; and it was severe. 

“Every house,” says the Guiana Times, “shook violently; some old 
chimney-stacks fell ; people were seized with giddiness and nausea, similar to 
the feelings incidental to incipient sea-sickness. As nearly as confusion 
would allow persons to judge, the shock, or rather the two shocks, lasted, 
altogether, forty seconds,” 

The movement of the earthquake reached ‘Trinidad in a slight shock—a 
slow, unbroken, tremulous oscillation, of about a minute’s duration. 

The Barbadoes West Indian thus reports :—‘“‘ The weather, for some days 
previously to the 8th, was excessively close during the forenoon, but damp in 
the morning and evening. About twenty minutes to eleven o’clock on the 
Sth, the motion was felt by almost every person on the island. Considerable 
alarm was manifested. Several ran from their houses, and stood awe-struck 
on the street. The motion ceased, however, in the course of two minutes, 
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and confidence was restored. No injury, we learn on inquiry, has been sus- 
tained. The weather since then has been dry, and during the day oppres- 
sive. 

In Sr. Lucta the disturbance of the ground lasted for three minutes or 
more; the longest duration of an earthquake remembered in the island. 

“In a moment after the first vibration, nearly all the houses in town were 
deserted by their inmates ; who were to be seen clustered about the streets 
and squares, kneeling and recommending themselves to the Almighty pro- 
tection.” —Palladium. 

DomINIcaA experienced a prolonged and violent shock.—* As far as the 
agitated mind of every one in town can at this moment calculate, the vibra- 
tion rocked from the north-east to the south-west, producing a rushing 
noise like a hurricane ; and afterwards the ground seemed to heave perpen- 
dicularly, shaking the houses with a cracking noise similar to that heard 
when a roof is being unshingled. At the same moment, the large buildings 
clearly appeared to be rolling to and fro, and columns of smoke were seen 
issuing from several of the mountains in sight of town. During the morn- 
ing, as for several days past, the sky had been extremely clear and serene. 
We think the shock lasted two minutes and a half; but one gentleman 
assures us that, by a watch he had in bis hand, it occupied three minutes 
and a half. In about half a minute from the commencement, almost every 
house was vacated ; leaving the streets covered with the inhabitants of every 
class, sex, and age. Several stone buildings have been cracked, and some 
old walls and chimneys thrown down. The Gaol, Police-office, and Roman 
Catholic Church are included in the report.”-— Dominican, Feb. 8. 

“‘ Since writing the above, we have learned with regret, that the windward 
quarter of the island has sustained material injury by the awful calamity ; 
and that among other losses the sugar-works and other stone buildings of 
the Melville Hall and Londonderry estates have been destroyed.’’—Domini- 
can, Feb. 8. 

MonrsERRAT was not so terribly visited as was first at apprehended.— 
“ The Soufriére was quiet, and not more than usually affected ; but the fall of 
earth in various parts had been tremendous, causing those clouds which were 
seen to overhang the island for a long time. ‘Iwo churches are down, 
Nearly every building in the town of Plymouth more or less injured; but, 
fortunately, only four or five lives lost, so far as had been ascertained. Very 
many mills and works totally overthrown, and nearly all the others injured.” 
—West Indian. 

The earthquake appears to have been more terrible in its effects in AN- 
TIGUA than any of the others. ‘The immense loss of property occasioned 
by this visitation,” says the Antigua Herald, “ will require several millions 
of pounds sterling to replacc.”—Indeed it is stated that not one building 
of stone-work has escaped injury, and many families in the town had been 
obliged to resort to the ships for lodging. 

The Barbadoes House of Assembly had voted a grant of 15,000 dollars, to 
be applied for the relief of the sufferers in such manner as the Governor and 
Council might see fit. And the Guiana Court of Policy had voted 1,0001. 
sterling for Antigua and 500/, for Guadaloupe. 

NEW SOUTH WALES, 

The intelligence from Sydney is to the 19th of October, at which period 
the Governor was absent upon a tour through the Goulburn district. The 
New Constitution granted by the Imperial Parliament during the last session 
has given general satisfaction to the Colonists. ‘The Sydney Morning Herald, 
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however, complains of the low qualification of voters; saying, that “£20 
a year in New South Wales is next door to universal ee 

The same writer is satisfied with the composition of the Council: two 
fifths of the whole number, twelve out of the thirty, are to be Crown nomi- 
nees ; but of those only six are to be salaried officers of the Crown :—*“ We 
see nothing to complain of in this arrangement. The six unsalaried nominees 
of the Crown may be presumed to be independent gentlemen, who will be 
guided by disinterested considerations of the public welfare. Thus we shall 
have twenty-four independent legislators to six paid servants of the Govern- 
ment, or four to one.” 

The most important provision in the act, says the Herald, “ is perhaps the 
one for establishing Sub-Legislatures or District Councils.”—*‘ Considered 
abstractedly, this plan of District Municipalities is an excellent one ; for it at 
once relieves the general revenue of charges which of right do not belong to 
it, and vests in the inhabitants the absolute control of their own local affairs. 
We only fear, that in the more thinly populated districts the machine will not 
work well, partly from the population being scattered so widely asunder, 
and partly from the unwillingness or inability of the people to spare the 
time hich their municipal duties will consume.” 

The Herald points out a grievance about which the colonists are likely to 
be more unanimous than on some of the points mentioned above :—“ But 
there is one clause in the bill which deserves universal reprobation, and 
which, if not repealed or greatly modified, will render the whole Legislative 
Constitution a mere mockery. We refer to the 37th, which reserves out of 
the general revenue for the civil and judicial service the enormous sum of 
eighty-one thousand siz hundred pounds per annum! We were so astounded 
when we first saw this frightful reservation, that we lost no time in seeking 
out the Act for the Union of the Canadas, in order to compare the civil list 
of those old and populous colonies with that imposed upon this Australian 
infant. We find that, by that statute, (3d and 4th Victoria, cap. 35,) the 
whole sum reserved to the Crown from the revenue of the United Canadas is 
only 75,0001. ; being 6,600/. less than the amount exacted from New South 
Wales! ‘The population of the two Canadas, in the year 1836, was about one 
million ; the population of New South Wales in the same year was 77,096. 
The Canadas, therefore, with a population full ten times more numerous than 
our own, are charged with a less civil list by 6,600/. per annum! By the rule 
of proportion, if the civil list of Canada be 75,0001., that of New South Wales 
ought to be only 7,500/. ; instead of which, it is 81,600/.!_ New South Wales, 
ever distinguished for its loyalty, is more harshly treated than rebel Canada ! 

“ The very first act of the new Council ought to be, and we doubt not will 
be, to protest against this scandalous injustice ; nor ought the colonists at 
large ever to rest until Parliament relieve us from this outrageous spoliation.” 


The last act of the old Legislative Council was the discussion upon bring- 
ing up the Report of the Select Committee on Immigration. 
The Colonial Secretary opened the debate by moving a series of resolu- 


tions, for the most part re-echoing the Report of the Committee: from these 
the following passages are not the least important :— 

“ That this Council especially concurs in the statement of the Committee, 
that notwithstanding the unprecedented influx of immigrants during the past 
year, in which the numbers added to the population have been no less that 
23,426, at an expense to the colony of 328,115/., there are no symptoms of 
a superabundance of labour in any part of the territory, there being few, if 
any, instances of industrious and skilful artisans or labourers wanting em- 
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ployment ; and although wages have been so far reduced as in some degree 
to meet the circumstances of the employer, they have not fallen below that 
level which enables the labourer to provide an honest and comfortable sub- 
sistence for himself and family. 

“ That this Council also concurs with the Committee, that although the 
copious supply of labour recently received has, among other beneficial 
effects upon the welfare of the colony, had that of enabling the settlers to 
carry on the operations of their industry for a certain period, yet that unless 
measures be taken in the early part of the ensuing year for the resumption 
of emigration, the want of labour will be as injuriously felt as ever; wages 
will rise to their former exorbitant rate, and the consequent exhaustion of 
property and embarrassment among the settlers will be again experienced, 
even with aggravated severity. ° 

“ That this Council, adverting to the resolutions passed on this subject in 
former years, have, in common with the Committee, had reason to find the 
opinions previously entertained as to the expediency of negotiating a loan on 
the security of the unsold Crown lands of the colony, for the purposes of 
immigration, more than fully confirmed. 

“That if the raising of a loan in England, for the purpose of emigration, 
should wear the appearance of drawing upon the resources of the Mother- 
country, its welfare is involved to a degree not inferior perhaps to that of the 
colony itself in the first expenditure as well as in the final application of the 
funds so raised. The entire amount of every such loan would be ultimately 
repaid from the resources of the colony, and in the meantime no part would 
be withdrawn from the United Kingdom; but the whole would be expended 
in the advancement of the chief and leading interests of the Mother-country, 
as well as for the benefit of the labouring classes of the British community 
now suffering from a superabundant population. The shipping interest, 
especially, must be promoted by the extent of tonnage employed in the 
emigration service ; the agricultural interest would derive benefit heangh the 
demand for victualling so many persons during a voyage of such duration ; 
while few events would be so favourable to the manufacturing interests of 
Great Britain, as the rapid growth in this colony of a population dependent 
for the supply of their wants upon the products of its industry, and engaged 
in raising a staple export, which, while it supplied the raw material for an 
important article of manufacture, would enable them to be extensive con- 
sumers of British goods. 

“ That on the grounds set forth, this Council fully relies on the assistance 
of Her Majesty’s Government in raising a loan on the most advantageous 
terms to the colony; nor can such assistance be drawn into a precedent, 
which might be inconvenient as regards the claims of other dependencies of 
the Crown, if in every such case the whole amount is to be expended in the 
Mother-country for the promotion of emigration, with the same advantages 
to the several classes of the British community and upon the same undoubted 
security as are proposed in the instance of this colony.” 

Mr. onsen ollowed, and in commenting upon these resolutions, said, 
“There was, he believed, a sufficient supply for the present; but towards 
harvest and next shearing-time wages would rise, and great inconvenience 
would ensue if measures were not taken for the re-commencement of immigra- 
tion early in the ensuing year. He was aware that there had been some cases 
of hardship ; but these were chiefly among persons who had been introduced 
contrary to the Bounty regulations, such as carpenters and masons; and 
he thought the time was not distant when they would be able to obtain 
employment. With regard to the improvement in the condition of the lower 
classes in coming to the colony, he had been at some ey to acquire infor- 
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mation as to the accounts opened in the Savings Bank; and he found that 
there were upwards of 1,000 more now than in 1840: the accounts now open 
are 3,700; new depositors increase at the rate of about 170 a month, and 
these are chiefly among the poorer classes ; their deposits varied in amount 
from 21. to 200/.; which showed that, notwithstanding the depression of the 
times, those who were of moral and industrious habits were in a prosperous 
condition: there had been 1,500 new accounts opened since the first of 
January of the present year.” 

In conclusion Mr. Thompson stated, that “‘ There were in the colony, in- 
cluding Port Philip, about four millions of sheep, the annual increase of 
which would be about a million; and as a shepherd was required for every 
400 sheep, they would require an importation of about 2,500 shepherds, 
who with their families might amount to about 10,000 souls, for this depart- 
ment of industry alone.” 

The Bishop of Australia seconded the motion, and read a statement of what 
he considered the “ wants of the colony.” 

“1. We want, first and before all, to insure the regular introduction into 
the colony of a sufficient supply of labour. 

“2, We want to effect this without stripping the colony at the same time 
of that which, no less than labour, is necessary to support the value of pro- 
perty, accumulated capital. These two objects a loan promises to provide 
or. 

“« 3. We want to sell, every year, so much land as will secure the payment 
of interest on sums havewel, and leave a surplus gradually to extinguish 
the debt. 

“4. We want to induce the graziers to become purchasers to this extent. 

“5, We want to give the occupier of the soil an interest in it above that of 


the mere — and yet to avoid compromising the rights of the Crown, or 


alienating disproportionate quantities uf land at an insufficient price. 

““6. We want to render the occupier of land satisfied with his position, and 
to encourage hiin to attend to the civil and religious welfare of himself and of 
those around him; thus laying the foundation of a happy and flourishing 
state of society, throughout the length and breadth, and to the utmost limits 
of this extended country.” 

To meet these six wants he proposed, that “ The territory beyond the limits 
should be divided into stations sufficient to carry five thousand sheep, or 
other stock in proportion. That the occupiers of these stations should hold 
them on the same terms as they at present did, paying 10/. for their licence 
and their head-money. ‘That it should, however, be at the option of the 
occupier to take one of these stations on a fourteen years’ lease; such lease, 
however, being granted only on the condition that the lessee purchased half a 
section of land on his station, for which he should pay 20 per cent. deposit, 
and the remainder in fourteen yearly instalments, the whole to be paid within 
fourteen years. As the purchaser would, however, come into the possession 
of the property at once, it should be made incumbent upon him, by way of 
security, that he should in the first year of his occupancy make improvements 
to the amount of 2001. upon it ; which would insure safety to the Government. 
These leases should not be revocable, except by court of law, as in the case of 
any lease existing between landlord and tenant. He thought, in such a man- 
ner, sufficient might be raised to pay the sinking-fund of a loan such as was 
required ; and the collateral benefits which would arise from it, it was scarcel) 
necessary to point out.” 

His Excellency the Governor took some exceptions to the recommendations 
of the Report. He utterly condemned the Bounty system, which he said, 
“He was convinced was now brought to a close. The irregularity of the 
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supply, the want of mutuality in the contracts between Government and the 
importers, the uncertainty and embarrassment in which the Government was 
consequently involved, formed, in his estimation, an insuperable objection to 
the continuance of that system as it had hitherto been conducted.” The 
resolutions were all carried, and the Governor stated that the Report of 
the Committee and the opinions of the Council should be sent to England by 
the first ship. 
VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

Papers from Hobart Town to 11th October are come to hand, but these con- 
tain little matter of general interest. ‘The expenditure for 1841 exceeded the 
Council vote by 11,456/.; the Customs receipts had fallen off 8,478/. 
“The revenue for the present year was estimated at 154,205/.; but his Ex- 
cellency ‘ can hardly hope that so large an amount will be realized,’ whilst it 
is probable ‘ that the expenditure for the present year will be found consi- 
derably in excess of the estimate.’ It was anticipated that the balance 
available for 1843 would have been 60,000/., but now it is reduced to 
30,0002. ; even this is a forlorn hope. The expenditure is increased in almost 
every public department. The imports and exports for 1841, as com- 
pared with those of 1840, have decreased. The necessity of meeting some 
prospective ‘ heavy demands’ has prevented his Bardney from com- 
mencing several public works of great utility. Such are the gloomy facts 
contained in the financial minute: when compared with the promising 
minute of last year, they show a sadly altered state of affairs. Viewing it in 
the most favourable light, we can find only one substantial fact that affords 
any consolation, viz. that the revenue for 1841 exceeded the estimate by up- 
wards of 25,0001.” 

“ It is remarkable,”’ observes the Colonial Times, “ that in the ‘ ways and 
means’ there is no estimate of the probable produce of the land fund ; which 
omission would induce the belief that no expectation is entertained of that 
source of revenue being productive for the ensuing year. Nevertheless the 
‘estimated expense of the departments chargeable upon the land fund for the 
year 1843’ is 7,618/. 5s., exclusive of 7,500/. carried to the general revenue 
in aid of the expense of police and gaols, making a total of 15,118/. 5s. 
chargeable on the produce of the land, the property of the colonists of Van 
Diemen’s Land.” 

Dr. Milligan had been appointed Superintendent of the Probation De- 
partment: and a notice was issued that well-behaved convicts would be 
assigned under certain regulations ; one of which is, that each convict is to 
receive 9/. a year from his assignee, and of that sum 3/. to provide him with 
clothes. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


Advices from Perth to the 12th October, have been received. The Legis- 
lative Council were occupied in taking evidence of witnesses on the disposal 
of waste lands. A late sale of land, under the sheriff’s order, is quoted by 
the Perth Gazette, as illustrating the small amount of capital in the colony. 

“Four thousand seven hundred and eighty-four acres of land, situate in 
the Toodyay District, were put up, with all improvements effected thereon, 
and sold for 1,000/. 

“One thousand and ninety-six acres, in a beautiful situation fronting 
Melville Water, were sold for 1251. 

“ Eleven acres of land opposite Fremantle, at North Fremantle, for many 
years under tillage, Bee tes in fact from the flood-tide, were sold for 80. 

“A Perth building-allotment, situate at the Western extremity of the town 
was sold for 75]. 
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“These several properties, if more capitalists had been at hand, would 
have realized at least 100 per cent. more; and there is little doubt but the 
fortunate purchasers will, before long, make their 200 or 300 per cent. on the 
purchase-meney.” 

The Annual Meeting of the York Agricultural Society had been attended 
by a large concourse of people from various parts of the Colony ; at a fair 
held for the sale of stock, “ altogether, nearly 8,000/. worth of stock changed 
hands. The following prices were obtained at auction— 

Cows, with calves, averaged . . . ... £14 

Two-year-old heifers, with calves. . . . . 12 

mee «eh ee eee se ae eM 
Only one lot of sheep was sold, consisting of twenty-two ewes and eight 
pow four of them wethers: the price realized at auction for the lot was 
32/7. 10s. The price at the fair for good ewes may be quoted at about 25s, ; 
for culls hardly any price can be named, 5s. per head having been offered 
and refused. Good bullocks, fit for the butcher, fetched 16/. per head, and 
the same price was obtained for young bullocks fit for work.” 

AusTRALIND.—* The progress of this settlement,” says the Perth Gazette 
of October 12, “continues rapid. Several other town sections have been let at 
10/., 8i., and 5/. each, according to situation; and preparations are making 
for the erection of several houses. 

“The neighbourhood has been visited with a serious flood; and the es- 
tuary, as well as the Rivers Brunswick, Collie, and Preston, have been higher 
than on any former period since the Leschenault district was first settled. 
Nevertheless, the damage done has not been great in this district, as the 
town-site generally is superior to flood, and only a few occupied allotments 
on the flats of the Brunswick were inundated. Bunbury also escaped with- 
out injury, but we understand that the garden of the Rev. Mr. Wollaston 
at Picton, on the Preston, has suffered greatly from the depth and force of 
the stream that flowed over it. 

“The market recently established in the settlement has been well main- 
tained, and of fish, fresh beef, and vegetables, there have been abundant 
supplies. 

‘In the whole settlement there is not an unemployed person. A ship from 
England with settlers and emigrants is daily expected, when new life will be 
imparted to things here, and all will again be bustle and activity. The health 
of the settlement continues uninterrupted.” 

NEW ZEALAND. 

The New Zealand Gazette contains the important announcement of the 
death of Governor Hobson, who died at Auckland on the 10th of September, 
having fallen a victim to paralysis. He was interred in the new burial-ground 
on the 14th instant. The Aborigines “ crowded into the town in great num- 
bers early in the morning, and ihe ceremony of ‘ Uhunga’ was performed 
in every quarter, as if for one of their own most valued chiefs ; this is a long- 
continued public demonstration of grief, during which they sit upon the 
ground and howl in chorus. In consequence of their numerous attendance, 
a Maori Gazette was issued to them, directing their presence in the rear of 
the procession, which was accordingly very numerously given. Every male 
almost carried a musket, but, with intuitive politeness, they abstained from 
their explosions till the military salute had been fired; their demonstrations 
after this were rather noisy: there is scarcely any sound so dear to the New 
Zealander as the crack of his musket or fowling-piece. Most of the females 
had their hair fantastically ornamented with wreaths of the supplejack, a very 
pretty native wild climbing plant, just now in full blossom.” 
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The government was at once assumed by Mr. Willoughby Shortland. 
“ The acting Governor,” says the Gazette, “ has commenced his career by 
doing two acts which will meet with general approbation,—the one, giving 
Nelson a county court; the other, making the Victoria really a colonial 
brig, in having determined to employ her actively in running between the 
various settlements in New Zealand.” 

The Gazette quotes from the Nelson Examiner the statement that “ H. A. 
Thompson, Esq., has at length received instructions from Auckland autho- 
rizing him to procure a Court-house, in accordance with which he has pur- 
chased the building which has been hitherto the office of this paper. ‘The 
application of Mr. Otterson to be allowed to erect a bonded warehouse has 
been likewise replied to, and a license given for a warehouse now built by 
him on Auckland Point.” 

Captain Wakefield and a party of gentlemen had returned from an excur- 
sion to Massacre Bay. ‘They were much struck with the beauty of the 
country. 

The | Bishop of New Zealand had gone to pay a visit at Nelson ; and the 
Sydney papers extract from the Nelson Examiner, without date, an account of 
his reception. He took up his abode in the house recently occupied by Mr. 
Curling Young. The residents presented him with an address, which pur- 
ported to emanate from persons of all religious persuasions. He accepted it 
with a very frank expression of his cordial good-will for all; stating, that 
although he could not compromise his opinions on religious subjects, he was 
anxious to assist all in promoting the welfare of the New Zealand Colonies— 
“ever ready to communicate the advantages of his own knowledge, experience, 
and advice to all, whatever were their station, colour, or religious denomina- 
tion.” One passage in his address is peculiarly interesting :~— 

“You allude to the system of colonization adopted in these settlements, 
and to the just provision made for the future support and happiness of the 
native population. Yes, this is indeed a cause for congratulation—that we 
are engaged in the first endeavour in the history of British colonization to 
form settlements upon the principle of preserving and elevating the native 
race. Herein you may reckon upon my earnest and zealous co-operation. 
Who shall speak of sacrifices who is employed in this glorious work? Here 
we meet with a race of men remarkable for their intelligence, remarkable for 
deep religious feelings; a race of men well calculated to shine forth as a 
bright ornament of the British Crown—the gem of British colonies. I look 
forward to the period when we shall have institutions for their careful train- 
ing: nay, I even anticipate the day whereon, God willing, I may lay hands 
upon a Christian native, and commission him to go forth with authority as a 
minister of the everlasting Gospel. I feel naturally anxious about the native 
reserves ; for upon their right use may depend the eventual success of those 
measures which are commencing for the advancement of the Maories and the 
amalgamatien of the two people. My own views have received confirmation 
this day from a letter written to me by Lord Seaton, (better known to you 
as Sir John Colborne,) a man of great practical experience. He observes, 
that all our efforts for christianizing the people of these islands must be 
warmly seconded by their instruction in other matters; so that in the next 
generation they may be enabled, by their farming operations, &c. to secure 
for themselves a sufficient and comfortable maintenance. Allow me further 
to remark the necessity for the strictest justice in all our dealings with them, 
and to urge upon all to walk worthy of their Christian calling, that bad ex- 
ample on our parts may not prove as stumbling-blocks to the aboriginal in- 
habitants of New Zealand.” 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Vid Sydney intelligence has been received from Adelaide to the 4th of 
October, at which date Governor Grey had proceeded upon a tour into the in- 
terior, to examine a fine tract of country discovered by Mr. Eyre, beyond the 
River Rufus. The Southern Australian, in an article upon the staple produce 
of the Colony, says,—“ It is expected by good judges, that we shall require 
six or eight ships to convey our wool and oil to the English market this sea- 
son. The clip is anpeaed to be very productive, and of good quality : the 
pains and expense that was last year spent in cleaning the flocks, will there- 
fore be amply repaid to the proprietors. We hope that great attention will 
be paid to the washing and sorting, in order that South Australian wool may 
take that rank in the market its quality so well entitles it to. The shearing is 
now about commencing, and ina few weeks more the inhabitants of Adelaide 
will be gratified by seeing load after load of wool arriving in the city, to be 
sorted and packed for the home market. We, however, want ships to carry 
it to England. At the present time there is not a vessel laid on for Great 
Britain. ‘This is occasioned by the falling off in emigration, from which 
cause few vessels have arrived this year from England. ‘I'wo are, however, 
expected ; but we fear they will be so late as to put our wool-growers to 
considerable inconvenience, unless some of the vessels arriving in the ad- 
joining colonies will relieve us of our difficulty in this respect, and at the 
same time secure for themselves full cargoes for home.” 

The Bank of South Australia had reduced its rate of interest to 8 per cent. 
The Governor and ‘Town Council were at issue. In consequence of cer- 
tain duties imposed by the Government, and other expented measures of 
taxation, the Town Council had presented a memorial, praying for a suspen- 
sion of all the taxation acts of the Legislative Council, as being unconsti- 
tutional. and not in accordance with the principle of taxation by representa- 
tion. Captain Grey received the memorial, and replied to it at some length, 
defending the power of the Council in passing the acts. He also threw 
doubts on the legality of the election of Mr. Wilson, the present Mayor, who 
was elected upon the resignation of Mr. Fisher ; and there appears to be some 
ground for the doubts, as the Corporation’s lawyer recommended that they 
should apply to the Legislative Council for an act of indemnity. In the 
meantime, the Town Council met, and adopted a resolution declaring Captain 
Grey’s reply undignified, and destructive of the respect due to a Government. 

From a statement of the accounts of the Corporation, just published, it 
appears that, during the term of office of the present Council, there has been 
received 1,565/. and expended i,471/. leaving a balance of 94/. in the trea- 
surer’s hands. ‘There were still debts due by the Corporation to the tune of 
1,188. 

The Australian Register had been purchased by Mr. Allan, the editor of 
the Southern Australian, who announces ‘hat for the future his articles will 
not have to undergo the filtering process of passing through a Government 
organ, but will be conceived and carried out with a sole view to the interests 
of the public. [This is a needless confession of past subserviency.}—The 
Governor’s finance minute had been produced ; the estimated expenditure for 
1843 is 34,0677. 10s. 6d. ‘The pecuniary affairs of the Government were im- 
proving. ‘The foliowing is an extract from the minute :—The revenue for the 
rear 1840 was 20,199/. 15s. That for the year 1841 was 26,709/. 18s. lld.: 
Cut. besides this, which was the ordinary revenue, there were miscellaneous re- 
ceipts for stores sold, interest on daily balances in the Bank, &c., amounting 
to 1828/. 7s. 7d., thus making a total of 28,533/. 6s. 6d. The expenditure 
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for the year 1840, amounted to 174,092/. 16s. 24d.: that for the year 1841 
amounted apparently only to 99,297/. 6s. 8d.; but to this sum is to be 
added 23,543/. 15s. 4d., being the amount of debts contracted in the early 
part of the year 1841, and the payment of which has not as yet been wholly 
completed. The total expenditure during 1841, was therefore 122,841/. 5s. 
The reduction of the Government expenditure in 1841, as compared with 
1840, was therefore 41,2511. 11s. 24d. Notwithstanding the heavy expen- 
diture incurred on account of the destitute emigrants, which was not in- 
cluded in the estimates for 1842, the total expenditure of the current year 
will not exceed 60,0007. An annual saving in the Government expenditure 
of upwards of 114,000/. has therefore been effected, as compared with the 
year 1840, and of upwards of 62,800/. as compared with 1841. The 
obligations contracted by the local Government during 1840, and the early 
portion of 1841, amounted altogether to about 36,543/. 15s. 4d. This sum 
was totally exclusive of the dishonoured bills ; and being due to local credi- 
tors, who were generally much pressed for money, it became necessary for 
the local Government to act promptly for their relief. During the current 
year arrangements have been made for the settlement of the whole of 
these claims, with the exception of about 2,932/. 17s. 1ld. The sum of 
13,7781. 4s. 7d. has been paid by drafts upon the Lords Commissioners of 
her Majesty’s treasury. A debenture, bearing interest at the rate of 10/. per 
cent. per annum, has been given to the Bank of South Australia for the sum 
of 6,4322. 12s.10d. The sum of 13,4001. which was due to the South Austra- 
lian Company on account of the New Port road, has been compounded for 
by the payment of 12,000/. from the land fund: this company having agreed 
to select land to that amount from the surveyed and unsold lands of the 
province. ‘The amount of ordinary revenue for 1843 is estimated at 
31,0832. 1s. 10d. ; extraordinary, 12,000/., and the anticipated expenditure for 
the year 1843 amounts to 3,405/. 10s. 6d.—Some fears were entertained for 
the safety of an overland party under Mr. Dutton. He had left Port Lincoln 
for Adelaide ten weeks, with four men, one horse, and 200 head of cattle, 
with only six weeks’ stores. A volunteer party was about to proceed in 
search.—Stock were realising from 3/. to 8l. per head, sheep 8s. to 12s., 
lambs 5s. to 7s. 6d.—The South Australian Register has the following para- 
graphs relative to the shipping :—In consequence of the great increase of 
landing duty, which only came in force yesterday, the Captain of the Hawk 
intends taking his goods to another market, The landing duty formerly ona 
ton of flour (10 bags) was 5s. 6d., it is now 11. 12s. 6d.—The Marys is taken 
out of the trade in consequence of the heavy port charges, and is in future to 
trade between Hobart Town and Port Philip. ‘The Truganini is also taken 
off.—The owner of the Will Watch has written to Mr. Emmett to say, that 
the next will be her last trip to Port Adelaide, it being impossible to make 
her pay so long as the present rates are continued. 


The South Australian Magazine, an interesting monthly periodical, pub- 
lished at Adelaide, contains a series of clever articles on the climate of South 
Australia, from the pen of Thomas Young Cotter, Esq., surgeon. 

The writer introduces several statistical tables, amongst which is a return 
of the number of births and burials in Adelaide, from the year 1837 to 1841. 
From these it appears that the deaths were as follow :— 
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1837. | 1838. | 1839. 1840. | 1841. 
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Total. .| 40 63 | 226 
\ 





Making a grand total during five years of nine hundred and fifty-eight. 
The greatest mortality occurred amongst children, for no less than 577 of the 
above number were of this class. This the writer ascribes to the sufferings 
endured during the voyage, and their having the trouble of dentition, super- 
added to other afflictions. 

The table of births is as follows :— 





] ] Nl 
BaptisMs. | 1837. . | 1839. | 1840. 





| | 

| Episcopalian. . .| 38 83 | 197 | 344 
| Wesleyan. . . -| O 6 1l | 47 
| Congregational. .| 0 10 10 20 
| Roman Catholic. .; 0 0 0 5 
Not Registered. . | 2 10 10 30 

















| Total. .| 40 | 109 | 228 | 446 

Grand total of births during five years, 1427. Excess of births over deaths, 
469. By comparing the following table of arrivals it will be seen, that when 
emigration ceased, the number of deaths decreased from 388, in the year, to 
221, whilst the births progressively increased. 











Months. 


1837. | ‘1838, 1839. 1840. | 
Adults. | Chil.’ | Adults.! Chil.” ‘Adults. | Chil. "| Adults.| “Chil. | 





(January . «| NoReport. | No Report. 200|). . | 254 | 158 | 
February .| . ° oe ° ° 200 241 245 | 


March ../. ‘ « Bhs ‘ ‘ 500 | . ; 116 | 
100 |. 168 


a ec ‘ ° " : ‘ - 
May i. a . . . 88 

ae ‘ 7 ea - wh Mee] 
eu. 4 , ° - «| 399 
August . . P ‘a ‘ i ta 137 
September ._ . «in ‘ , 242] 111 
October . i F Py . ‘ 41 121 
November .| . : . | 200about | 41] 185 
December ./| . ‘ - | 150 ,, 512 172 | 408 




















No arrival of adults and children, 
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The following is an abstract of the Meteorological Table for the year 
1841 :-— 


' Mean | ; 
Highest | Lowest Temp. |_ Rain. 


Noon. | Days. | Inches. 





Month. 





| °o ° ° 
November 85 99 65 59 7 


| 
! | 0°19 
December 90 102 68 65 85 | 


3°92 
0°54 
0°35 
0's1 
3°57 
1°71 
2°32 
0°857 
2°813 
2°204 
0°94 


January . 80 97 75 69 84 
February. 82 100 55 87 
March .| 84 99 61 81 
April . . 70 80 3 56 70 
May .. | 67 81 68 | 53 66 
June. . 59 73 55 . 54 63 
weer. 59 76 50 | 61 
‘August . 68 77 | 48 43 61 
September 69 | 51 66 
October . 85 § ‘ f 57 73 
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The coldest day ever known in the Colony, was August 5, 1841, when the 
theimometer at noon was 51. Snow fell on Mount Lofty, and remained 
visible for fourteen hours. The hottest day since the formation of the Colony 
occurred in the month of February, when the thermometer stood at 102° in 
the shade. The only severe thunder storm occurred on the 23rd of February 


last. 
A Farmers’ Club has been established with the view of disserhinating 


pastoral and agricultural information amongst the settlers. Great satis- 
faction was expressed by the papers at the interest taken by the friends of 
the Colony in England, as appeared from the occasional meetings held at the 
Australian and New Zealand Subscription Rooms, No. 455, West Strand, to 
consider the wants of, and the means of giving assistance to, the Colony. The 
condition of the Labouring Classes cannot be better described than by the 


following— 


Statement submitted to the Half-Yearly Meeting of the Board of Management 
of the South Australian Savings Bank, September 5, 1842. 


The following is the balance-sheet as at the present date, viz. :— 





1 Sums Sums Balance Balance 
Accounts. Dr. Cr. Dr. Cr. 





Geq@e«e.gdee«édheéuad. 
Deposit Accounts . .| 271 19 8 741 8 —_ 472 8 6 
Bank of S. Australia .| 362 8 8] 117 12 _— 
Bank of Australasia. .| 395 1 4| 154 7 _ 
Office Expenses . . . 0 1 6 _— 1 6 _ 
Interest Account a8 61911} 19 13 _— 13 3 4 


1036 1 1/1033 11 1| 485 11 10) 485 11 10 
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The number of depositors per last monthly statement was ” 
Deduct accounts closed by the whole balance having been with- 
drawn . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ , ° . ‘ 


Add new accounts opened during the last month . 


Net number of depositors as at this date ‘ ‘ ‘ - 63 

The above total amount of deposits, £472 8s. 6d., divided by 63, gives nearly 
£7 10s. as the average rate of deposit per head. 

The largest sum at the credit of any one depositor is £53 9s. 10d.; the 
smallest is the balance upon an account of one penny. 

The amount drawn out during the past month has been - £4315 9 

The amount paid in during the same period has been . ~ 89 


So that there has occurred an excess of payments over receipts 


of £10 10 0 


The following tabular view is extracted from the monthly statement made 
to the Board of Directors, and shows the number of existing depositors, the 
net amount of deposits, and the average rate of deposit per head, at the be- 
ginning of each month, for the last twelve months, viz. :— 


2} | > 
Dates. | Depositors.| Deposits. | Per Head. 
| No. of | 








& «& 
536 
476 
571 
441 
490 
468 
476 
441 12 ll 
502 611 8 
461 16 11 7 
| 48218 6 7 10 
63 472 8 6 7 10 


Oct. 
Novy. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 





NNW oN eS 








J. WorneErspoon, Secretary. 
Submitted to the monthly meeting of the Directors of the South Austr ilian 
Savings Bank. EpWarp STEPHENS, Chairman. 


PORT PHILLIP. 

Papers from Melbourne to October 3rd have arrived, at which date his 
Honour the Superintendent was at Geelong.—An extensive sale of Crown 
Land was advertised to take place on the 19th of October.—The holders of 
Land Receipts under the regulations of the 21st of January, 1841, will be 
allowed to select, without competition, from the lands then advertised, and 
at a fixed price of 1/. per acre in satisfaction of their orders ; but this per- 
mission was only to extend for one month from the day of sale.—A fire 
broke out on the premises of Mr. Smith, of Corio, on the 14th ult., and 
partly consumed the house ; a considerable portion of Mr. Smith’s property 
was also destroyed.—The return of the receipts and expenditure of the 
Supreme Court shows a surplus of 363/. 3s. td —T he barque Augustus was 
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put up for sale on the 17th instant, by order of the Commissioners of the 
Vice Admiralty Court, but the auctioneer could not obtain the upset price, 
7501., although the vessel has been appraised at 1,200/.—Capt. Clark, of the 
Duke of Richmond, and his chief officer, were charged at the police-office, 
the former with stabbing Mr. Archbold, sen., the latter with assaulting Mr. 
Archbold, jun. The bench, after investigating the whole particulars, dis- 
missed the charge. 

Fyans’ Town.—The land lately brought into the market by the Derwent 
Company has already given rise to a number of projects for its profitable 
improvement ; and we run no risk of being branded as false prophets, when 
we predict that, six months hence, notwithstanding the pressure of the times, 
a flomishing little town w'll spring up on that beautif-’ river peninsula 
formed by the junction of the Barwon and the Marrabool (the Mississippi and 
Missouri of Geelong!). ‘Io make a beginning, Mr. Atkins has entered into 
a speculation, as bold as we hope it will be successful, by setting about the 
erection of an inn, on a scale of gsandeur that will eclipse any thing of the 
kind in the countiy. The cost of the building alone will be about 3,000/. 
:though the stone will be quarried upon the spot. The whole will, it is an- 
ticipated, be completed within three months. We have heard of sever-' 
other projected improvements in the same locality; among the rest an ex- 
tensive dairy establishment.—Geelong Advertiser. 

ABORIGINAL VILLAGE.—At the central aboi‘ginal station and home- 
stead of this district, near Mount Rouse, and about seventy-five miles from 
Po. Jand, on the line of road to Geelong, the passing trave er is greeted with 
the appearance of a neat collection of huts, in number about sixty, and 
having the appearance of a regular v'"age. Streets have been laid out, and 
trees and all other obstructions removed, solely by the labour o. the natives. 
The discipline of the community is extremely regular; exactly at the hour 
of six o’clock a bell is rung at the quarters of the assistant protector, and its 
last tones witness the assemblage of every person upon the station. Prayers 
are then offered up for the protection of a beneficent Providence throughout 
the day ; and after these are concluded the natives partake of a plentiful break- 
fast, provided by one of their number. ‘This meal over, they betake them- 
selves, under the direction of white overseers, to the further pursuit of their 
labours, in felling trees, ti ing ground, and other methods of beautifying the 
village. When night closes in, divine praise is again celebrated, and pro- 
tection implored through the watches of the night. The little commu- 
nity then retire contentedly to rest, to await the coming of another day, in 
which they may again pursue their round of harmless and commendable 
occupations. We have gleaned this pleasing intelligence from a person who 
has recently been an eye-witness of the industry and happiness of the natives 
employed on the station, and, if matters are as thus represented, we can only 
say that we have been agreeably disappointed in receiving such tidings of 
the homestead of a protector who bears the name of being universally un- 
popular among the settlers of the district in which he has been till recently 
located. We are aware that the assistant protectors have been directed to 
form dépéts or homesteads, te serve as the centre of operations in their 
several districts, and also an asylum for natives who may be reclaimed from 
a wandering life. ‘To assist in carrying out these objects, the Government 
have supplied to each station a dray, with six working oxen, a plough, har- 
rows, and spades, in order that the utmost facility may be extended to 
agricultural pursuits. To every homestead is also attached a free overseer 
and two prisoners of the Crown. By those, therefore, who consider the pro- 
tectorate system a failure, no charge of parsimony or neglect can properly 
be preferred against the authorities ; but it must be conceded that either the 
men appointed are sadly incompetent in the offices assigned to them, or the 
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Australian savage is of a nature totally irreclaimable. Our opinion as to 
which of these two propositions is based on what must be termed an unde- 
niably lamentable experience, wi’ be presented to our readers in due course 
of time.—Mercury. 

The blacks have been committing serious depredations at Port Fairy; on 
the 7th instant they attacked Mr. Hunter’s shepherds and drove off a flock 
of sheep. A few days afterwards the same shepherds were attacked by 150 
blacks, but the former being well armed, drove back the assailants : not long 
afterwards they were again attacked and obliged to fly; the blacks then drove 
off 1,000 sheep. They were pursued and overtaken, when a smart skirmish 
ensued, which ended in the defeat of the savages, who fled to the scrub, 
leaving three of their number dead in the field, and several others seriously 
wounded. The flock of sheep was found to have been reduced to one half 
the number, although they had only been in their possession for a few hours. 
The stations of Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Campbell have also been attacked. The 
ringleaders in these depredations are two Aborigines, named Cocknose and 
Jupiter, who were recently discharged from the Melbourne Gaol. 

EVENUE.—The half-yearly abstract of the Port Phillip revenue is pub- 
lished in yesterday’s Government Gazette. ‘The increase of the ordinary 
revenue, as compared with the corresponding half year, is upwards of 10,0001., 
viz. from 28,486/. to 39,251/. ‘The principal item of increase is 7,000/. on 
the Customs duties, 4,377/. is the increase on the duty on spirits. The 
assessment on stock depastured on Crown lands increased from 1,463/. to 
2,860/. The Crown lands revenue shows a decrease from 55,1191. to 2,0001. 
The increase on the gross revenue of the half year is 42,4811. 

GexrLonc.—In proof of the advancement of this town, says the Geelong 
Advertiser—“ The Messrs. Were, of Melbourne, have established a branch 
of their house in this township, and intend to advance largely on the present 
clip of wool. 

**Messrs. Strachan and Co. have also announced their intention of ad- 
vancing on wool, and have now a vessel in readiness at Point Henry to receive 
the same. They have also erected a wool-press on shore, in order to avoid 
waste and injury from pressing on board ship. 

“Mr. Lloyd has also announced that a ship will be at Point Henry in the 
course of the present month, and that he will in the meantime store wool 
free of any charge. 

“Mr. Atkins, the spirited proprietor of the improvements now in progress 
near Fyans’ Ford, has, we understand, expressed his intention, if the settlers 
will lend their assistance, of putting the roads in that neighbourhood in a 
state of thorough repair, and making the ford safe and accessible at all sea- 
sons. Should the settlers subscribe a part of the sum required, (for which 
purpose a list will be opened at Mr. Mack’s, and at the Post-office,) Mr. Atkins 
will complete the amount requisite for carrying out the object. Such a liberal 
offer will not surely be allowed to fall to the ground for want of ‘ backing.’ 

“‘ Mr. Stewart, of Bunninyong, has offered to start a weekly post from Gee- 
long to his house on the Bunninyong road, should he be sufficiently encou- 
raged by the settlers in that neighbourhood. We hear that several parties 
have promised their countenance to the undertaking. We hope that Mr. S. 
may succeed; and the example will be followed in other quarters. There is 
no guessing what length of time may elapse before the Government Post line 
shall be completed to Portland Bay. Parties desirous of countenancing Mr. 
Stewart’s scheme are requested to leave their names at the Post-office. 

“ It is in contemplation, we understand, to call a public meeting for the 
purpose of representing to his Excellency the Governor the disadvantages 
under which we labour from not enjoying the same privileges as Melbourne 
and Portland in respect to direct intercourse with the neighbouring colonies, 
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and petitioning him to grant us the privileges of a free warehousing port. 
This is certainly the most appropriate time for such a movement, and we 
cannot entertain a doubt of its success.” 

INDIA. 

Since going to press, the following Indian intelligence has been transmitted 
by the French telegraph, in anticipation of the overland mail. 

Malta, 30th March.— The Oriental, which has just arrived, brings news 
from India of the 1st of March, and from China of the 21st of January. On 
the 17th of February, General Napier gained a brilliant victory in Scinde, near 
Hyderabad, after a desperate combat of three hours. The Belochee army of 
22,000 men were completely overthrown by 2,700 English, who had 250 
men killed and wounded, including 18 officers. The insurrection in Bun- 
delcund was making great progress. Lord Ellenborough had returned to 
Delhi on the 5th of February. In China the most perfect tranquillity con- 
tinued, and progress had been made towards the conclusion of the Testy. 
Major Malcolm arrived on the 14th at Bombay, and started again for Hong- 


Kong on the 18th. 
WEST INDIES. 

The West Indian steamer Teviot has arrived with mails from Nassau to 
the 11th of March. There are no papers from Jamaica, but the Barbadoes 
journals mention a total absence of news in the Jamaica papers which they 
had received. The earthquake is still the prevailing topic in all the islands. 
The following account is given of damage done to some islands not yet reported. 

“Sr. MarTIN’s.—Estates all ruined, and stone houses all thrown down. 
No lives lost. 

“Sr. Bart’s.—All the stone houses split; many must be pulled down. 
No lives lost. For about half a mile in the town, along the streets, there is 
an opening in the ground of about ten inches wide. 

“Sr. Evsratrra.—Estates all severely injured; and crops will conse- 
quently be lost.” 

The comet had been observed in the West Indies. Some had taken it for 
a lunar rainbow, others for the aurora australis. ‘“ We,” says the Barbadoes 
West Indian, of 6th March, “are inclined to think that it is a comet of the 
larger order. That there is a nucleus we are confident, for two nights have 
we seen it with the naked eye; and a scientific friend, who has viewed it 
through a superior lens, assures us that the nucleus occupies a considerable 
space. If it be a comet, we should think it has nearly reached its perihelion, 
from its brilliancy and position.” 

CAPE TOWN. 

Some Cape Town papers have been received to the 24th of January, and from 
Graham’s 'Town to the 19th. Colonel Hare was about to cross the Orange 
River. Six hundred Boers had retired northward, and were entrenching 
themselves on the Caledon River, under the direction of a private of the En- 
gineer department, who had deserted from Fort Beaufort. Colonel Hare had 
issued a declaration, offering full and free forgiveness to the offenders for the 
past, on their submission within ten days after the date of its publication. 
The latest intelligence from Colesberg states, that two of Mocke’s principal 
men were on their way to speak to the Lieutenant Governor. A number of 
farmers, it is also said, were anxious to cross into the colony, provided their 
personal safety were guaranteed. 

An express had arrived from Major Smith, the Commandant of Natal, 
urgently requesting a reinforcement on account of a threatened attack of the 
Boers. It is still insisted upon that the treaty made with Colonel Cloete was 
merely a truce of six months, which expired on the 15th of January; and at 
that date, unless advantageous terms were offered, the agitators considered 
themselves at liberty to resume hostilities. 
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Marie, eine Novelle. 8vo. Breslau. 7s. 

Slawen, Russen, Germanen. Ihre gegenseitigen Verhiiltnisse in der Gegenwart 
und Zukunft. Royal 8vo. Leipzig. 6s. 

Soetbeer, Dr. Ad., iiber Hamburgs Handel. Iste Fortsetzung. Statistik des Ham- 
burgischen Handels, 1839, 1840, 1841. 8vo. Hamburg. 13s. 6d. 

Sophokles. Von J. J.C. Donner. 2 Bde. 8vo. Heidelberg. 10s. 

Staudenmaier, Dr. F. A., der Geist des Christenthums, dargestellt in den heiligen 
Zeiten, den heiligen Handlungen und in der heiligen Kunst. 2 Thle. ‘te 
Aufl. 8vo. Mainz. 10s. 

Steenstrup, J. J. S., iiber den Generationswechsel, oder die Fortpflanzung und Ent- 
wickelung durch abwechselnde Generationen, eine eigenthiimliche Form der 
Brutpflege in den niederen Thierclassen. 8vo. Copenh. 6s. 

Steinhaiiser, W., Verzierungen fiir Architectur, &c. Iste Liefer. 4to. Berlin. 5s. 

Sternberg, A. v., Diane. Ein Roman. 3Thle. 12mo. Berlin. 1. 1s. 

Stolberg, Fr. L. Graf zu, Geschichte der Religion Jesu Christi. Fortges. v. F. v. 
Kerz. 37r Bd. 8vo. Mainz. 7s. 

Strack, J. H., das altgrieschische Theatergebiiude. Nach simmtlichen bekannten 
Ueberresten dargestellt auf 9 Tafeln. Roy. Fol. Potsdam. 18s. 

Struve, F. G. W., Additamentum in mensuras micrometricas stellarum duplicium 
editas anno 1837, exhibens mensuras Dorpati annis 1837 et 1838 institutas. 
4to. Petropoli. 4s. 

Talmud Babylonicum cum scholiis, &c. I.—Tractatus Macot cum scholiis her- 
meneuticis etc., auctore Dr. H. S. Hirschfeld, Rabbino. Berol. 7s. 6d. 

Taschenbuch, genealogisches, der griaflichen Hiiuser auf das Jahr 1843. 
Jahrg. l6mo. Gotha. 6s. 

Taschenbuch, Berliner, herausgeg. von H. Kletke, Alexander Duncker, Eduard 
Haenel. 8vo. Berlin, 7s. 
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Theophrasti Opera que supersunt omnia. Edidit cum apparatu critico F. Wimmers 
Tom. I. Historia plantarum. 8vo. Vratisl. 15s. 

Tholuck, Dr. A., Predigten iiber Haupstiicke des christlichen Glaubens und Lebens. 
Band III. 8vo. Hamburg. 7s. 6d. 

—_—- Stunden christlicher Andacht. 3te Aufl. 8vo. Hamburg. 10s. 

Thomas Thyrnau. Von der Verfasserin von Godwie-Castle. 3 Thle. 8vo. 
Breslau. 11. 7s. 

Umbreit, Dr. F. W. C., praktischer Commentar iiber die Propheten des Alten 
Bundes. 2r Bd. Jeremia. 8vo. Hamburg. 6s. 

Urkundenbuch, neues, zur Geschichte der evangelischen Kirchen-Reformation 
Herausgeg. von Dr. C. Ed. Forstemann. Ir Bd. 4to. Hamburg. 153. 
Vangerow, Dr. K. A., Leitfaden fiir Pandekten-Vorlesungen. Ir Bd. Iste Abtheil. 

3te Aufl. 8vo. Marburg. 5s. 

Verhandlungen der vierten Versammlung deutscher Philologen und Schulmanner 
in Bonn. 1841. 4to. Bonn. 7s. 6d. 

Vierteljahrs Schrift, deutsche. 4s Heft. 1842. 8vo. Stuttg. 9s. 

Vossberg, F. A., Geschichte der Preussischen Miinzen und Siegel bis zum Ende 
der Herrschaft des Deutschen Ordens. 4to. Berlin. 2l. 

Wiegmann, Dr. A. F., u. L. Pollstorff, iiber die anorganischen Bestandtheile der 
Pflaazen, etc. Eine gekriénte Preisschrift, nebst einem Anhange iiber die 
fragliche Assimilation des Humusextractes. 8vo. Braunschw. 2s. 

Wilke, C. G., die neutestamentliche Rhetorik, ein Seitenstiick zur Grammatik des 
neutestamentl. Sprachidioms. 8vo. Dresden. 2s. 6d. 

Zahn, Prof.W., die schonsten Ornamente und merkwiirdigsten Gemilde aus Pompeji, 
Herkulanum u. Stabiae. 2te Folge. V. Heft. Imp. Fol. Berlin. 11. 10s. 

Zehetmayer, Dr. F., Grundziige der Percussion und Auscultation und ihrer 
Anwendung auf die Diagnostik der Brustfell- u. Lungenkrankheiten. 8vo. 
Wein. 7s. 6d. 

Zeiss, Dr. G., Rimische Alterthumskunde, in drei Perioden bearbeitet. 8vo. 
Jena. 12s. 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte lutherische Theologie und Kirche, herausgeg. 
vom Consistorialrath u. Superint. Dr. A. G. Rudelbach und Prof. Dr. H. E. 
F. Guerike. 3r Jahrg. 1842. 3s Quartalheft. 8vo. Leipzig. 4s. 

Zeitungen, Deutschlands politische. 8vo. Zurich. 1s. 6d. 

Zimmermann, C., der Kriegs-Schauplatz in Inner-Asien, oder Bemerkungen zu der 
Uebersichts Karte von Afghanistan, dem Penjab und dem Lande am untern 
Indus. Royal 8vo. Berlin, 13s. 6d. 





